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to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


go GA YOUR FLAG 


,, — = and the Flags of our Allies 


SFREE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now 1s in every school yard and every school room in the 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. Next 


Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76, 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 
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State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 
To whom it may concern:— 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can sayin positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt, of Public Instruction, 


We are 
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OFFER No. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for 10 centseach. Return the $5.00 tous and we will send 
a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 
mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornaments. ‘There are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth. These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 
FREE. 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian. They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on. staffs with ornaments. You 
will be glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and 
the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each we will 


send the lot—FREE. 

















They are rich enough to — 


OFFER No. 2) 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. ‘The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each—F REE. 








OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the free: 4 marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 134 inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE. 


OFFER No. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time .as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 
wey 10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 








20 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen:—Send me post paid...+++++++++ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 
Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 


to send me, all charges prepaid,..sesesssceeescenccersscsccscscnceeesensnseseseeeeeesesss esse eens eeees 
(Slate the number of affer you accept) 


Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 
showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 
Anderson, Ind. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., 
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November Normai Instructor-Primary Plans 
STRIKING feature of the November magazine is “‘The Plan of 
Character Building in the Schools of Lexington, Kentucky,”’ 
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vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 7 —_— oo = x 
before the first of the month. It is publishedonly| OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | $Uarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
being omitted. | pearing in Normal! Iustructor and Primary Plans. 
ADERIGN = e Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
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ceipt of the Journal, should be seut to reach us not | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
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scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
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a subscription expiring with the February number | Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 


copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ..................cc00eeseeeseeweeeneeeeees $1.50 ) we» 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ......................cccccceseeeeee 1.60 & 
‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 66) ................::ce:sseseseeseeseesenees 50 |S 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”’ ....................... 1.90 | £ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ........ ..........sseeseee 2.25 = 
Ue NN NUE BO iiss cidecciscasesicrensnsssersotonsvinsiinntenven i40 | 2 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 | © 
MUN I TRI, NIG nsaiiciiscsccsssseccisccesccccescocsescvccnnsscavespacnal 1.25 = 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid........... Bete gap Ghul si sadulncusiaeasoesiintes aeeeee 1.25 pa 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid..................s00eeeeeeeeeees os eT oe 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams................cccccccccceceeceeeeeceees 2.25 = 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 | = 
| The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 ' > 
The Year’s Entertainments with Fither,S¢eiey's Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.40 = 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 | sy 
Seeley’s Question Book, the F2S'% Ba%-Pi"S ens and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 | & 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It”’ ... 1.65 © 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘“‘How I Did It’. 0... ........cccsecceeessseeeees 1.40 | & 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with "iher,Seeley's Question BP csictiled ast 2.50 = 
i i ee ‘eS  Gither Seeley's Question and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.90 z 

se sid es ss * Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 | = 

“4 Pe " * .? 2 ‘* and ‘‘How I Did It”? 2.70 | & 
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Make,’’ by R. Horace Jenkins furnishes some delightful new indus- 
trial arts problems. Nellie B. Allen writes most helpfully on the 
ever interesting topic of teaching geography by the problem method. 
The ‘‘Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health’’ take up lessons 
in the care of the teeth, presented by the use of delightful little 
stories and quaintsketches. Mabel M. Richards furnishes a paper on 
the teaching of Insurance. Thesecond part of ‘‘Assigning the Read- 
ing Lesson in the Upper Grades’’ provides ten definite assignments 
which include some decidedly original suggestions. Vida M. Bates 
gives a page of ‘‘Little Adventuresin Conservation.’? The handwork 
and manual arts problems include patterns for a Thanksgiving poster, 
the Mother Goose outline for ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’’ designs for 
the decoration of the Thanksgiving table, a jointed turkey to be made 
from paper or thin wood, and directions for making a nail box. The 
special Thanksgiving material, besides the handwork problems, con- 
sists of a study of the noted picture, Boughton’s “‘Pilgrims Going to: 
Church,’’ a review of ‘““‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and nu- 


' merous entertainment features including a pupils’ presentation of 


scenes from the life of the Pilgrims, a harvest festival, and four tune- 
ful songs. The entertainment pages contain also a rhymed version 
of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ and directions for tableaux, by the popu- 
lar entertainment writer, Nora Archibald Smith. This reading with 
tableaux will make a delightful number on a holiday program either 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas time. 


Advance in Subscription Price 


The subscription price of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will 
be advanced to $2.00 per year on January 1, 1920. See announce- 


ment on page 84, 
Our Credit Policy 


Order Now and Remit Later If More Convenient 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their order now 
for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various books advertised in 
combination with it, so as to get the greatest use of them throughout the school 
year, and who do not find it convenient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such 
orders with the understanding that payment need not be made until November 
15th Next. 

We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, but urge 
them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advantage of receiving the 
early numbers of the year as issued and before payment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our publica- 
tions, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers located in the following 
states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma. 











Our Combination Offers 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 
sé 


6é ce 6 





Year’s Entertainments ....................ccccccceececceeee os 1.80 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add posta e 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. —eg 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
The Pathfinder 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 
. F success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Prinary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


All Postpaid Unless 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {étheswise Stated 
READ THIS i ee 


\ 


| LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHER 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year sececccceeeees $1.50 





| LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ih ERS—The new edition is 9x14 
inches, contains 288 pages and 
weighs two pounds, It represents 
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Wl 

the efforts of several prominent Wins ’ 
educators who know the needs_of iy » | Pathfinder, 1 year......+-.++0+: 1.00 
primary and rural teachers. The | | pillli i Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 1.50 
postpaid price is $1.00. | | | " fl pom wry Arts apes. waucns : 00 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Ba I HALUQNUDLAWAULLOINOANuAtnaaennd H School Century, 1 year........ 1.25 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c cu School Education, 1 year...... 1.25 


Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 


for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or : 
National Geographic Magazine.. 2.50 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
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amounting to not less than $10.00. Thirt inted full si heav Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 

: ween y-three patterns printed full size on heavy "pepper a : ; 

Half of Latta’s Book contains most of = yest ty 25 cardboard prt to cut out and make up. Auto- hemes fy on hg op yo fut Gh 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25¢€ — mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking *ictorial + Ag ph ae 

16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... seveerecckae Streen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Year's Entertainments, 10 vols... 1.0 


16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........15c 


16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 ANONEDs 6 0:0:600:00-069 15c Boy, 

16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......+.......15¢ Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- 
16 Eskimo Drawings to_ Color, 6x9 incheS..eeeeeseeeeeeees 15c ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... Sale 6a ae'wiee seis 15c ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel 


16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c, 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long...... sae 2c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d 15c 


a Ae A 
tt vd ad 
Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Vown Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother ; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; “Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; 3ufialo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 
Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; North Am.; Europe; World. 


_ Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 

Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27 _ other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth........ cone sae 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
How to Tell Stories, by Bryant........ 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey... 1.50 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bigham........ .60 
Beginner’s History of United States..... .56 
The Story Hour, Wiggins and Smith.... 1.10 
Dialogues for District Schools ........ .30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .15 











PRIMARY READING 


PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS, new 
AND PHONICS 1919 copyright ........30c 
Aldine Phonic Cards.....48c 
— Aldine Word Cards......$1.30 


i Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 

Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......2 

12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
language or gifts.......10c 

12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 

12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 

12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper..cc.ccccccsece 10c 

Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz., 
25c3 5 dozen. ..ocee enh we 600040 5.000s0< 50c 

Games for Playground, Home, School and 

Gymnasium, by Bancroft......++++++-$1.60 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


10c 
25c 


4S LATTA tenerperatad 











Chair, Bed, 
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Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8'4x1l, inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 lIbs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10'%4, blank, 
500 sheets, 3% Ibs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
18c; Dustless, Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for.....75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to uS€...++-25C 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle....45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser ..ee0.10c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per Set....+--20C 










LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 


market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 
Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 
5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra, 60c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........-38C 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........20c 
Tube Mending Glue....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises fer Boys......- 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc: 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions .....20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .+..++e+++30C 
8 Animal Drawings to trace.........++0++-6C 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 


Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby Overall 
Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 


at, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 in., 100, 16c; 12 in., 20c 








Marion George Plan 


Barrow, Weaving Etude, 1 year........ 


o Be 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print. and script as 
shown. Each card 2%x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
dog conjunctions, etc., making 

a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
1 first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outifit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
_ Sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
3,000 Script Wordsto Paste,four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %4-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils.......50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


_The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which ameunts to $2 93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........$2.40 
Same as above for two pupils....see+. 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil ...seeee0 1.25 
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Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8....16c 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen+ 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe i ee 33« 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25: 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy, Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Business Exercise to play store........4. 5c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 614x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


Wall Map 


Size 4x6 feet, United States on one side, 
World on the other, common rollers, weight 
2 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 

Globe, 6-inch,: 1 Ib., 50c; postage extra. 





Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal | 


Seeley’s Question Book......+- 
Teachers’ Every Day Plans, eel 


Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal........- RAN Pes See a eee + «$5.65 
Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. _ 
in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. Per set.. 3.50 
ET OT Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.00 
1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 
Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 
set Of 3 vols.ccccccccesesccs 25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
COMMON SCHOOL ee en 
BRANCHES IN A HUGHES'S 


NUTSHELL, com- 
plete with questions 
and answers.......59¢ 
New U. 5S. History 
Outline Book for 
Student or Teacher. 25c 
Latta’s Class Record 


Common School 
Branches 
IN A NUTSHELE 











Book, for 288 names, 

card bound .....+. I5c g 
Latta’s Class Record, 

for 480 names, cloth, 30c i 
Numeral Frame, each, 50c 
Peg Board, each. .oee20C Prenased ter ho Sonal of 
500 Round Pegs......20c TEACHERS anp STUDENTS 
Red Pencil, Blue Pen- se 

cil or White Pencil, 

GOO hecieecccesisvet 8c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 2 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written W rk 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatworl 
Carbon Paper x30, 1 sheet, 1 c; 3 for 3 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .2( 

RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 
% in., with figures, ink, 





not paid, 

leinch type, 4 Ibs., $2.60; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 

paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


. 
Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16x 20—Washing- 
tou; Lincoln; Wilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Pershing; Home 
ward, Each, 30c; for $1.00 
Order any lc picture or any 
half-cent picture of above. 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, Ye size, 





assorted 


Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 

48 Indians in native dress with names 
Fis COON MOE ve edcindeccccusccaceeds 

10 Indian Post Cards in colors Ro 


Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for 


Blunt Point Scissors 41% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 
CALL BELL, nickel 
good quality, diameter 
INCNES ceovccesece eoeseseesdO 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35c 
Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 


plated, 


; Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1. 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
*umpkins; Jack - 0’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial One kind in a 
Box, PEP POKcscecccccsccce 10c 
HOW I DID IT is a 
new book of 320 pages, in 
which hundreds of teachers 
tell of original schoolroom 
devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 50c 
Seatwork Suggestions..! 
Teach Paper Folding. 25 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Ideal Domino Cards..21 
Allies’ Flags to Color.1 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15c¢ 
Teach Clay Modeling.25c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 
postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 

















} J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa 




















The Most Popular Author — With Millions of Friends 


Harold Bell Wright 


Has more readers than all other writers 
of fiction combined. The demand for his 
new novel—just published—required a |) 
first printing of forty car loads—750,000 | 
copies. It is the greatest novel this | 
popular author has ever written. The | 
story is vibrant with the local color of |. 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks— The 
Shepherd of the Hills” country. H 


RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT | 


| Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John | 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT is a wonderful Ozark story of | 
life and love, rich in philosophy, tender and sweet with pathos, master- | 
ful in character analysis, charming in description, and thrilling in dra- | 
| matic action. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are more than | 

| 












| creations—they are actual living, human beings, Auntie Sue’s “River 
Philosophy,”? symbolizing the foundation principles of life, will 
| strengthen human faith to happiness as it Re-Created Brian Kent. 


| Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 


| Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright— | 
| Nearly Eight Million Sold | 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling i 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yes- } 
| terdays~—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 








My. Weights Abeeory +f Ufs The Uncrowned King “éréau' 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
| 231-233 West Monroe Street E. W. Reynolds, President 








| Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. 
| Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright~-PERSONALLY 


| Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 


iy Pomona, Cal. 


E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**Democracy and World Relations.’’ By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. Quarto. 
165pp. $1.20 net. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is an opportune work by a great 
leader in educational thought. He has 
given in this work in simple language 
one of the most complete expositions of 
the methods and aims of democracy. He 
shows that it is not a finished product, 
but a growingconcern. It does not guar- 
antee good government. It is merely 
the gateway to good government, but 
the only one which can lead to it. De- 
mocracy rests on freedom and order, 
neither an end in itself, but both essen- 
tial to justice. Society has achieved jus- 
tice when each man and woman is free 
to make the most of life. In contrast 
with the ideals of democracy, Dr. Jor- 
dan presents a searching analysis of its 
opposite, the aynastic state. He shows 
how the power of Germany has been 
built up by sinking the individuality of 
her people. Inthe final chapters is given 
a simple and clear exposition of the 
meaning of the League of Nations. Its 
existence depends on democratic initia- 
tive and its continuance on the spread of 
good-will and conciliation. Just as the 
individual man in civilized society has to 
give up something to his individual in- 
dependence for the common welfare, so 
must the nations abate the rough edges 
of their sovereignty that the people of 
the world may maintain the ‘‘ bearable 
life.’’ The general tenor of the book is 
in line with the high ideals of co-opera- 
tion as set forth in the recent address of 
President Wilson, ideals which must put 
an end to international anarchy, and 
which must form the basis of the coming 
world peace. The volume deals not with 
the war but rather with conditions which 
preceded it and those which are to fol- 
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low. It was originally planned as a text- 
book or reference book for high schools 
and coileges. It is written in a candid, 
non-controversal spirit befitting such 
@ purpose. 


**Healthful Living.’’ By Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams, A.B., M.D., Associate- 
Professor of Physical Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 43lpp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

This book is designed to be used in 
presenting the essentials of physiology 
to high school pupils in a form that 
would enable them to interpret intelli- 
gently conditions underlying the prob- 
lem of effective living. ‘I'he author 
seems to have used excellent judgment 
in his selection of what to give and what 
to omit. We believe that this will be 
the judgment also of educators who re- 
view and use the work. The material 
in the book and the method of presenta- 
tion have been tried out for several . 
years with many students and with great 
success. This is the best proof pos- 
sible that a proper and satisfactory se- 
lection of physiological facts and prin- 
ciples has been made. Special attention 
is given to arouse interest in health in 
the student and provide guidance for in- 
telligent care of the body. Little space 
is devoted to the mechanism of the parts 
of the body, but the physiology of exer- 
cise is stated prominently, both in text 
and in illustration. Spirited questions 
are placed at the end of each chapter. 
There are numerous laboratory experi- 
ments most of which require only the 
simplest apparatus or none at all. We 
believe the book will receive the ap- 
proval and commendation of superin- 
tendents, principals and the teachers of 
this subject generally. 


**Smith’s Graded Problem Study in 
Arithmetic.”’ By William Alexander 
Smith, A. M. Board. 24 cards. Price 
25c. William Alexander Smith, Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey. 

This problem study consists of twenty- 
four cards of carefully graded two-oper- 





(Continued on page 6) 

















VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


REWARD CARDS 


ou want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your 
is year, almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these, but 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, If you use our system of Re- 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the 


HALLOWE'EN SUPPLIES _ 
Min. & % There is no occasion which children enjoy more than Hallowe’en. It is atime 


Do 
school 
that means trouble, 
wards you don’t have to compel. 


Hallowe’en social or afternoon’s entertainment and will delight their pupils 
immensely by doing so, 

girls, and a longer play for high school pupils—4 male, 6 female, and a number of small children, Also full 

directions for entertaining, including the invitations, refreshments,decorations, games, etc., 30 cents, postpaid. 


We have everything jn stock to assure the success of such an event as you will 
see by glancing at the following items. 
These may be used in making invitations and as decorations about the room. 


of mysterious noises and actions, The thought of the witch astride her broom, the 
Complete Hallowe’en Book—This you will need to plan your entertain- 
They are all unusually at- 
tractive designs, especially characteristic of Hallowe’en, 


black cats on high board fences, funny faced jack-o’-lanterns and ghostly lights 
appeal to their imagination. Teachers will find it easy and pleasant to prepare a 
840 843 839 ment. It contains drills, recitations, pantomimes, action and costume songs, 
841 S42 844 exercises, dialogs for children, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and 
Nos. 839, 840, 841, 842, 843, 844, are packed twelve of a design in an envelope. Size of design about 

2)4 inches across. Price per envelope, prepaid, 5 cents. ‘ 


DECORATIONS 


Nos. 845 and 846 are packed with the six designs shown 
in anenvelope. Size of design about Ginches. No cut of 
8 Price per envelope, postpaid, 15 cents. 


HALLOWE’EN POST CARDS 
Grotesque designs, purely Hallowe’en numbers that 
will please your pupils and make excellent decorations, 
10 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CANDLE SHADES 


Made of a good quality bristol, in yellow and black, 


these candle shades are the finishing touch for your Hal- 

lowe’en party. On one side is a black cat, on another the 

black bat and on the third an owl. These are exceptional 

bargains as they can be used year after year. Price 15 

cents for six, 25 cents, per dozen, postpaid 
NOTE 


All orders for less than a dollar should be accompanied 
by ten cents additional to cover cost of packing and post- 
age. Send money order or certified check if possible. If 
you wish us to insure your order include five cents extra, 
This guarantees you against loss, 


845 






machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. Thousands of teachers all over the United 
States know this and are using them. If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you 
had not done so before, 

HOW TO DO IT.—We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word Good, 
Merit, Perfect and Present printed on them at 5c per 100. Get a few hundred of these and 
a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices. Give one of the little tickets 
for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, punctual attendance, or what- 
ever suggests itself to you as desirable. Then let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making 
the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 tickets, or whatever number you think best, according 
to the value of the cards, You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and 
you will be more than pleased with the result. — 

Assortment 1.—3 x5 7-8, about 10 idesigns of 
flowers andscenery, 1 cent each, 120 for $1. 

The same with ribbon hangers, making a_pretty 
wallornament, 1 1-2 cent each 80 for $1.00. 

Assortment 2.—37-8 x 77-8, about 20 designs 
of flowers and scencry, a beautiful assortment, 2 
cents each, 60 for $1.00. 

Quotation Cards No. 1. . . Similar to No. 2 
but smaller, 3x 5 7-8, 20 designs. 1 1-2 cent each. 
Without ribbon hangers, 1 cent each. 

Bookmarks. — Beautiful fioral designs, embossed 
and cut out. Teacher’s name and the date can be 
printed on if desired at 35 cents extra for any sized | 
order. 1 cent each 

Tickets Free.—If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices, we will include 500 of the 
little Merit, Good, Perfect or Present tickets free if yourequestit. All cards sent postpaid on receipt of 

with ribbon 


price. 
Hangers.— Beautiful little 12 designs, 
hangers, 2c each. 60 for $1. 
Quotation Cards No. 2.—The illustration shows only 3 of the 30 beautiful designs of cards in 
this assortment. They are 3 7-8 x7 7-8, adifferent quotation on each design, and with ribbon hangers (not 
shown in the illustration) they make a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and _ will be 
highly prized. 4c each. 








ASSORTMENT NO 1, 


panels, 21-2x7, flowers and scenery, 


Without ribbon hangers. 2c each. 
Assortment 3.— About 31-2x5 1-2, several designs of egg, flowers and chickens, cut 
out shapes. ic each. 
Assortment 4.—Two cards, 3 3-4x5, tied together with ribbon, front card basket of flowers, 
poem on back card. 3c each. 


Two. Cent Hanger.— Panel card in several designs, size 21-2 x 67-8, flowers and scenery, 
very pretty, Price 2 cents each, postpaid, with hanger of pink ribbon. 


Bookmarks. — Four handsome ~ designs, flowers and children’s heads, size about 2x6 
inches. rice one cent each, postpaid. 


Order Directly from this advertisement, or write for our catalogue of Teachers’ Supplies. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., "# COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


Successors to John Wiicox Estate formerly of Milford, N.Y. 
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OUR AMBITION REALIZED 


To Aid the Teachers of America with New Material 


HE announcement made at greater length in the September number of this magazine marks the realization of our ambition to be able to offer 

the teachers of America something that would help their work and be at the same time correct pedagogically interesting and exclusive. 

Only those who have labored as we have to accomplish this aim can realize the satisfaction with which we offer these goods to teachers, 
confident that they meet a long felt demand, and that whereever used they will prove most valuable. 
Our new catalog describes these articles, with hundreds more, in greater detail. You should have that catalog, because it is full of helpful 
suggestions in your daily work. Everything used in correct school practice is listed, and at prices that prove tempting. Write for it at once, please. 


Natural History 
Language 


; 24 natural history 
Animals ecards, each showing 


one wild animal, native or familiar to 
every child. 
Face of card 
shows a pic- 
tureof the an- 
imal with list 
of words de- 
scriptive or 
suggestive. 
Reverse con- 
tains. sen- 
tences with 














7 filled” with 
i e wit 

graceful — thumb | words on the 
slender buries | face, Used by 
rodent asle | the author 
—_  . ” iwith great 
successin pri- 

mary or inter- 





mediate language work up to grade 
seven, and for spelling, as wellas ef- 
fective work in natural history. 

Entirely new and original. A boon 
to the busy teacher. Complete in- 
structions accompany each set. Wt. 
100z, Set 40c. 


Birds 20 cards, each showing a 
———— North American bird, with 
words descriptive or suggestive on 
the face, and sentences containing 
blanks on the reverse. Used with 
astonishing results in primary and in- 
termediate language work, spelling 
and natural history. Complete in- 
structions accompany each set. Wt. 
8o0z. Per set, 40c, 


Drawings to Color 


+ 24 sketches of well 
Animals known wild animals 


from original pen and ink drawings. 








| 











Basis for nature study and language 
work and decorative for schoolroom. 
Effective in crayon or water color, 
Wt.30z. Price per set, 20c. 


Birds 


20 out- 
lines 
fromorig- 
inal pen 
and ink 
sketches 
of our 
weet 
known 
birds. A 
talk on 
accurate 
coloring 
to pre- 
cede their 
use, They 
correlate 
well with nature study and language 
work, Wt.30z, Price 20c, 


Parquetry Blocks 


Of wood, in six colors, assorted 
forms, diamonds, and half squares. 
With these hundreds of elaborate 
and beautiful designs can be made. 
While pleasing to children of allages, 
in kindergarten, school or home, this 
work is of much educational value, 




















4352. Containing 80 blocks, wt. 5 
0z., 20c. 
4358. Containing 250 blocks, wt. 10 





0z., 40c. 


Drawings to Color 


Funnyland 
Frolics 


16 original designs 
personifying inani- 
mate objects and 
pets and portraying 
their merry frolics, 
Interest is readily 
aroused and imagi- 
nation stimulated, 


Admirably adapted 
for language and 
composition work, m \' 
a a 
harmonious color- “earn 
‘ 


= 
Suggestions for ’ | 
( rx 
ings in_the enve- “NS ‘non 




















lope. Wt. 3 oz. 
Set 20c. ° 
Simple 
Objects 
TO COLOR 


24 simple outlines 
well adapted for 
use in the lower 
| gradesand kinder- 
garten. Their use 
suggests suitable 
language and 
story work and 
their simplicity 
makes accurate 
work possible for 
very young chil- 
| dren, Wt. 3 oz. 
j= SS Price 15c, 











Drawings to Color 


























Landscapes 10 simple, effective and 


easily colored designs in 
decorative landscapes characteristic of the 
seasons, Artistic in wax, crayon or water 
color, They give an opportunity for de- 
scriptive work in language. The picture 
and description furnish a unit worth pre- 
serving. Wt.30z, Price 10c, 

















Appropriate suggestive 
Calendars sketch for each month, 


based on plays all children love. Sugges- 
tions for coloring on envelope. Great help 
in themes in language or composition suit- 
ed to the various months, Wt. 3 oz. Price, 
per set of 12, 12c. 

Price per dozen of any one, 12c, 


Colored Crayons 


Dozen sticks, assorted colored crayon. 
Wt. 5 02z., box 25c. 


Sticks 


inch., wt. 
100z.,35c. 
102, Pa- 
per box 
with 1000 
colored 
sticks 
from linch to 6 inch, wt. 10 0z., 40c. 





‘sense train- & 





Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines 
in which the 
picture is 
cut out for 
the child to 
reinstate. 
Excellent 





ing, further 
developed 
when the 
child can 
recognize 
the object 
by tracing 
the outline 
withhis fin- 
gersor when 
the card is 
held before him, Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given, so the association of 
word and object is constantly before the 
pupil. Wt. 90z., set of 24 cards, Price 40c. 


Fit Ins—Common Forms 


Cards with form outlines cutout. Chil- 
dren fit them in, and the sense training 
cannot be overestimated. New forms eas- 
ily learned and recognized through touch 
as wellas sight. An association between 
object and word established by both print- 
ed and written word on the card. Oppor- 
tunity for an endless variety of work. Wt. 
90z., setof 24cards, Price 40c. 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 


56 cards design- 


ed to teach famil- 
ies, placing the 
complete word 
T before the child 
who is thus im- 
= 





dog 











mediately inter- 
ested by connect- 
ing the family symbol, which is heavily 
underlined with the name of some fa- 
miliar object, The fact that the same 
family is pronounced differently in differ- 
ent words makes the complete word pho- 
netic card the only practical method, Key 
words used are common toall method read- 
ers. Cards are of a size easily handled and 
may be readily seen from all parts of the 
room, Several phonetic games are sug- 
gested. Wt.100z,. Perset, 35c, 


Initial Phonogram Cards 


The 16 initial phonograms common to all 
method readers, Each card shows a pic- 
ture suggesting to the child a word begin- 
ning with the phonogram printed below 
the picture. Pictures are from pen and 
ink sketches, humorous so far as possible, 
and may be used as copies in the drawing 
lessons, illustrations for story work or as a 
basis for composition and spelling. 

Attractive and instructive, these cards 
hold the interest of the children. Direc- 
tions for use enclosed in the box. Wt. 7 
6z. Per set, 30c. 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from 
tinted construc- 
tion paper, 
strong and du- 
rable, and of 
artistic color 
and _ texture. 
Can be easily 
| woven with- 

out a needle, 
Mats are ready 
cut but the 
fringes are sol- 
id with printed 
lines indicating the weft strips to be cut 
out by the children, Z 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, assorted, 
wet., 120z, Pack 35c. 

1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, 
bright colors, 120z, Pack 35c. 


Educational 
Clock Dial 


12-inch dial, on 
thick card, wt. 12 
oz., each 25c. 

4%-inch dial 
on thick card, 2 
oz, each, 12¢, 
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Colored Tablets for 
Number Work 


120 strong, pasteboard 
tablets of circular form, 
120 squares and 120 tri- 
angles, assorted, six col- 
ors. Anexceedingly at- 
tractive set which can be 
used effectively teaching 
number in the primary 
grades, Wt.50z. Per box, 40c. 


New Combination Set for 
Design, 
Number, 
and 
Busy 
Work 


20 cardboards 
ruled in one- 
inch squares, 
and a box of 
colored tab- 
lets, enough 
material for 
an entire 
class. 

Wt. 2% lbs, Complete, 75c. 


Domino Cards 


12 sets of dom- 
inoes in each 
package, con- 
taining all com- 
binations of 
numbers, whose 
sums do not ex- 
ceed10. Sheets 
are to be cut 
intosingle dom- 
inoes, Printed 
with a double 
black line be- 
tween the dom- 
inoes, separated 
by narrow cut- 
ting space, The 
cutting furn- 
ishes busy work ee 
invaluable from first grade to fourth. 
May be used in a number of ways for oral 
or seat work in 
first or second 
grade, Consid- 
erable oral drill 
for third grade 
classes, 
Printed on 
heavy oak tag. 
12 sets of 34 
dominoes in 
each envelope. 
Wt. 8 oz., per 
envelope, 20c. 


Fraction. 


al Disks 


, : Graphic way 
of studying fractions, Wt’60z. Set 25c. 


Sewing Cards 


1141. Outline pricked out in simple de- 
sign. Shown not only on the face, but 
clearly seen on the back. 34 inches square, 
100 cards to the box, 12 designs, wt. 12 oz. 
Price 40c. 

1142, 20 simple designs of animals, flow- 
ers, etc. 3!% inches 


* square, weight 15 oz., 
box 40c, 
4 Busy Work 


—_ 9, Sewing Cards 


1131. 20 cards, 5 by 
6%, gray, simple ob- 
jects. Wt. 60z., 30c. 

1132. 20 cards, 5 by 
6%, gray, assorted veg- 
etables, fruits, etc., wt. 
6 0z., 30c. 

1133. 20 cards, 4 by 

4, gray, assorted, 
easy designs, wt. 4 oz., 
L 25c. 
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| Addition-Multiplica- 


tion Cards 


Multiplication taught through the 
medium of addition, Teach the mul- 
tiplication table throuzh the fives in 
theonly practical way adapted to the 


ie 
3 






understanding of young children. 
One side shows a number repeated a 
certain number of times as in addi 
tion, while the reverse shows the 
same number with the multiplier un- 
der it prefixed by the multiplication 
sign, 

The fact that children are taught 
to count by twos, threes, etc., before 
taking up the multiplication tabl 
makes this method both simple and 
interesting, being the natural step 
from the known to the unknown. A 
leaflet enclosed gives various sug¢es- 
tions of value, Wt. 7'40z. Per set,30c. 


Beginner’s Sentence 


Builder 


Introduces the pictorial element—a 
valuable adjunct in primary instruc 
tioa. 28 cards with pictures, andthe 
usual variety of small cards, bearing 
names of pictured objects, and many 
~ cree, words. Wt.90z. Price, 

Ce 


Sentence Builder 
Great care has been taken in selec- 
tion of words and general arrange- 
ment of capitals, Wt. 50z, Per box, 
15¢. 


Deco Word Making 
Tablets 


A good selection of capitals, small 
letters and numerals in more promi- 
nent type than the rest of the series, 
printed on both sides of tablet an 
inch square and assorted as in fonts 
of type for word making. Wt. 5 oz. 
Price, 15c. 


New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 
pieces, capitals and smal] letters, nu- 
merals and punctuation marks, with 
the same letter on both sides of the 
tablet. Wt.30z. Per box, 12c. 


Number Builder 


In principle similar to word and lan- 
guage tablets. Liberal supply of the 
first 10 numerals and the signs of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division and equality. 
box, 12c. 


Toy Money 


Wt. 30z. Per 
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SA XS & [oXs 
Both coins and bills. Coins repre- 
sent about $350.00 and the bills about 
$600.00. The box is strongly made, In- 
valuable for teaching numbers and 


practice in making change. Wt. 9 
oz. Box, 40c. 


Ks> DO NOT FAIL TO ENCLOSE THE POSTAGE ON GOODS ORDERED IN YOUR REMITTANCE <2 
THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


311 N. FRONT ST. 


Get our new catalog, just off the press, 
64 pages of interest to school men 
and women, containing the most com- 
plete line of school supplies offered. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Our goods are guaranteed to be exactly 
as represented. Should they fail to meet 
your requirements, we will take them 
back if unused and refund your money 
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QUICKLY 
CEAR NED 
ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


*‘Like learning a tune and as 
easy,”’ Our Dise Records repeat 
the correct accent and pronuncia- 
tion until you know it. 

You can learn in the privacy of 
your home, during spare moments 
or at odd times, 

French, Spanish or Italian is easily 
and quickly acquired for profes- 
sional, social or business purposes, 
Family, friends and >, en 
joy language study by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


add ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native _pro- 
fessor pronounce the language, over and over, na 
surprisingly short time you can speak, read and under- 
stand anewlanguage. Hundredsofreadcrs of thismag- 
azine have acquired for ign languages by this method, 
It is used and recommended by prominent educators 
and authorities in leading schools and colleges. 

Write for ‘*Free Language Treatise,” particulars of 
trial offer and easy payments. Do it now. 

THE LANGUAGE at METH 
964 Putnam Building, 2 West asin Street, N. Y. 















MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS 





st rl. Silver ¥o, 

50 R 1Gold 9% 

re Solid Jold $1. 
St Silver $1.5¢ " gterl, Silve r .50¢e 
Soli ld $3.50 Rolled Gold | .60e 
Solid Gold $1.00 
No, 2003 in one or more colors of hard enamel 
>, 15¢ each, $1.50 per doz,, Sterling Silver, 





30e each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, 
Silver Plate 20c each, per doz, $2.00, Sterling Silver 


40c each, $4.00 per doz. 
Engraving free. Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
No. 1 Beekman St.. - New York, N.Y, 














07), NO-NS94 ) no. Ne25 F 
d $1.10 Mot ‘Gola'ge 00/10k. ¢ } 
Silver 65c)14k. Gold $2.50|14k. Gel dae. AD 
“TEACHERS ; CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Qur me thod of selling direct to Scfools and 
Colleges enables us to quote poms »st prices 
quality goods, nd postal to- 
og ever oat hed ,show- 
I a8 Rings. Med- | 100 Gane 80 
. o engrav A 
tation charges.| Ster. Silver $1.36 


ir for samples of Engraved Com- 


IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, SILVER and COLORS. 


FREE Catalog shows 300 attractive 
numbers. Samples sent teachers, 
class or club officers. "Be tter qual- 
ty, lower price $ under our plan. 
Pin shown in colors, 3 initials, date, 
80c each, $3.00 dozen, silver plate; 
60 cents each, $5.40 dozen sterling, No, 384 


METAL ARTS CO., Dept.N, Rochester,N.Y. 


sats) 


FREE CATALOG its ano nomen in cass. 
Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- 
te S and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
lver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.60 doz. Sterling 
silver, 60¢ ez., $5.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 
115 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


PAZ CLASS PINS Gestmrion “two caries 


17 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO.s30Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing One Moving Picture Play a Week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them, We 
show you how, Se a o fre e peokiet , valuable information 
and special prize o HICAGO PHOTOPLAY- 








MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 














































WRIGHT C OL LE G E, Box 278 1.43,Chicago 
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DEVELOPED 


’ Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 

6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 

3» 15c for6prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
“** Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


Worked out step by step by 

=aONI Katherine Stichter. Suggestions 

for seat work to follow Phonic 

lessons, Games, Drills, ete., for helps in teaching Phonics, 
26c per copy, $15 per 100. 

Address Grace B. <onees: Washington, Iowa. 


PLA AYS sanitione PLAY G 
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SAM’L TERENCH, 20 Ww est 38th.. New York. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories. Experience unnecessary;’ details free 
Press rues Repesting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 











A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 


$30 ‘ 
Inventions Commercialize 





a Cash of ro alty, 
dam Fii 'g,Co. 
Pee st LOUIS MO, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ation problems. The cards are neatly 
fastened at the corner and can be easily 
revolved, using any card, or they may 
be taken apart and used, one card at a 
time. The cards examined are for the 
second half of the fourth grade. The 
problems are designed to teach the 
child to think and are about the things 
that are practical and pertain to home 
activities, buying, and selling. They are 
designed for both oral and blackboard 
work. ‘Teachers will find them very 
helpful in this subject. 


**An Introduction to Economics.’’* By 
Graham A. Laing, M. A., formerly In- 
structor in Economies and History in the 
University of California. Cloth. 454pp. 
$1.20 net. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York. 

This introductory treatise on the sci- 
ence of economics has been prepared es- 
pecially as a high school textbook. It 
is distinctly a twentieth century work; 
it discusses economic principles with es- 
pecial reference to American conditions 
of to-day. ‘Through the author’s sim- 
plicity of style and his clear and orderly 
division of the subject into chapters and 
paragraph headings, the student is given 
an opportunity to graspreadily thisrather 
difficult science. The book is very com- 
prehensive for a secondary school text- 
book. It contains thirty chapter divi- 
sions, beginning with the meaning of 
economics, showing how the subject has 
grown with the development of the race, 
and then treating fully the modern the- 
ories of production and consumption. It 
presents the federal reserve system 
clearly, and explains the economic func- 
tion of the government. Labor problems 
and socialism are discussed and treated 
without bias. The book is attractive both 
in its presentation and in its mechanical 
details. 


**Thrift and Conservation.’’ By Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain and James Franklin 
Chamberlain. Cloth. Illustrated. 272pp. 
$1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Committee on Thrift Education 
of the National Council of Education has 
been studying the best methods for 
teaching this subject of ‘‘Thrift and 
Conservation’? in our public schools. 
Since the War thrift has become not 
only a personal and a community sub- 
ject, but a national affair. The Com- 
mittee, through its Chairman, Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain, now offers this 
book as an authoritative guide to the 
educational world. It is a timely book 
and it teaches well the righteousness 
and dignity of saving and economy as 
opposed to waste and extravagance. 
The enormous wastage of the war will 
render necessary for a long time to come 
the strictest conservation and utilization 
of every material resource. So long as 
great masses of humanity are in dire 
need there can be no safety anywhere 
in the world. Among the chapter sub- 
jects in the book are: Thrift and the Na- 
tional Life, True and False Economy, 
Waste, Food, Dress, Time, Human Re- 
sources, Increasing the Food Supply, 
Conserving the Soil, the Value of For- 
ests, our Mineral Fuels, National Health, 
Use and Misuse of Money, and the Use 
of Public Property. At the end of the 
chapters are stimulative questions, 
topics for study, and a list of books and 
pamphlets for the student’s reference. 


**American Leaders.’’ Book II. By 
Walter Lefferts, Ph. D., author of ‘‘ Noted 
Pennsylvanians.’’ Cloth. 64. illustra- 
tions. 2maps. 354pp. 92c. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is written in accord with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of Eight of the American Historical 
Association. Its aim is to arouse the 
child’s interest in American history and 
is adapted to sixth grade pupils. It 
brings the characters of our nation’s 
story up to the present time and includes 
some who are yet living. The achieve- 
ments of the following men and women 
are given: Whitney, Fulton, Clinton, 
Peter Cooper, Matthias Baldwin, Mc- 
Cormick, Morse, Bell, Edison, Lucretia 
Mott, Lincoln, Harriet B. Stowe, Grant, 
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October 1919 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Emergency Vacancies--HIGH SALARIES 


Write us immediately. DAHO 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Need 


hotographs in applying for positions. We 
oentsh yoo fifty photos, size 1 1-2x2 1-4, glue ad 
orated, Lor 





Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be 
immediately sent, The National Teachers Agency has repre- 

sentatives and cooperating agenciesinall principalcitiesand | Snipertorated, for aaiy Bend remitients an ae 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere, | turned. ‘We guaranice satisfaction. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS WRITE US TODAY 


WE CAN PLACE YOU OUTRIGHT. 


RURAL— $100 up, per month, 
GRADES— $100 to $130, 

HIGH SCHOOL— $125 to $200, 
SPECIAL POSITIONS — up to $2500, 


LARGEST AGENCY in the WEST. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 

at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. OO. PRATT 

i HO TOGRAI HS ont us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 


34 inches, and mail them to you promptly, aBatistaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 


REGISTR "205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, je"itisdinata” tas 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 1a Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
Pacific Office: PORTLAND, OREGON 

















70 Fifth Avenue 
foe New York 


Receives 
» Mer. 


eid 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 











40th year. 
continuous management, 
teachers in great demand. 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 








The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne, 


Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well qualified 


teachers, No Commission Charged, Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 5 
semester hours credit in Normal School work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BLYTHEVILLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU — SALARIES. LIVING EXPENSE LOW. CLIMATE 
Chas. A.Wood, Mgr., BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS ee ee nS oe ECIAL NA EAN GREAT 





Seventeen genre of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in We ashington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust among school 
Bie our te a8 rite for our Year-Book. It is 
TWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 











DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 


he Colorado Teachers’ Agency sear eetsint 
WENTY -FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 1N BEHAL TEACH ERS -AND 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA, GA. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


The best of positions, The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS, Letus show you. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 























Youcan teach more easily 


Accomplish more for and with your pupils— 
Demonstrate real progress in each day’s teaching 
—And avoid burdensome routine by using 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND TEACHER’S MANUAL 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


In Substantial Paper Binding - - 
In Attractive Cloth Binding ~ : 


75c postpaid 
$1.25 postpaid 








JONES ©& KROEGER., Publishers Winona, Minnesota 
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jp, A LARGE FLAG 


> FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


of FREE ! | 


OR many years we have been supplying flags to schools in all parts 
of the United States and Possessions absolutely free of all cost by 
means of our FLAG PENCIL SELLING PLAN. At this very § 
minute, in far off Hawaii, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands and the Philip- 
pines flags are floating over school buildings, having been easily and 
quickly earned by means of our wonderful plan. 

It should be the desire of every teacher to have the school building and grounds look- 
ing the very best. How about the school FLAG? Is it in good condition? Are 
its colors still bright? It is a shame to allow our beautiful flag to be left on display 
after it has become tattered, faded and torn. A few years ago there might have been 
some good reason for leaving the flag out in such a condition, but since we originated 
our FLAG PENCIL SELLING PLAN there is no excuse whatever for any 
school, no matter how small, being without a nice clean banner at the beginning of 
every term, or as often as becomes necessary. You should also have “Old Glory” on 
the wall of every classroom, as well as the flags of the Allies. Our liberal plan makes 
it easy to secure them without a single penny of expense to either the patrons, teacher 
or pupils | 






READ OUR WONDERFUL OFFER 


We will send you, free of all cost, one gross FOOT United States Flag for the sale of 
of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser TWO GROSS of the pencils. We also 
Sose Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the have the LARGE FRAMED PICTURES 
. school at five cents each. Each pencil is suit- of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
ably inscribed—“Sold for the and other noted men for the 















































7 = SS ROSS 7 Flag is vl cinco we sale sale 7 a single gross of the 

titre Br — Chi, => remit us the proceeds and we pencils. 
ike tha titel th, see, will send you at once, delivery The Special Printing which 
Mister Fang Tn ae go Oe charges prepaid, your choice of we place on every pencil with- 
"ar Siberrguly, eM RO Set a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT out extra charge helps to make 
ee So a FOOT United States Flag the selling easy, and the chil- 
a lat Ri Somes rem Sek eg per" absolutely free of all cost! dren can quickly dispose of 
reriiloned tees ana, | Centlemen oo coe Hens eyie® These flags are made of regu- them within a very short time. 
re mek atin bore sate end a.mcture for sirschost ee lar flag cloth, fast colors, stripes EVERYBODY NEEDS 
pend amore her secrete Schad ts children are de: neers securely sewed (not merely PENCILS! They are used 
Alba Gertrvae, posible: ie ial printed) complete with Heavy. in large quantities everywhere. 
cag teare tate Syienin Canvas Headings, Metal The pupils in your school all 
ear Qaynesville, Georgia. fp Sh esate NS Grommets, and suitable for in- require them for their work 
and itis much nicer than we Rett was oman end) ad door or outdoor use. You and will gladly purchase one 
premont, Nevrasks waders wh Rear ‘other ert sty Souguasite ‘Ally — a _— “7 This fine sapia tone atetave of Theo- - so a -_ weet use, 
ogg mn owas [om ta mc eg | Allies’ Flags, size 16" x 24", gore ReseeveltUmpanied.in Gak knowing that the proceeds ae 
tor vine ort, om, ie Pot —_— 2 complete with Canvas Head- the sale of one gross penciis for such a good cause. Unlike 
atthe sha sand ee fhe; WB Scnenectady, New York Pot, Ste ings and Metal Grommets, or other articles usually offered 
cessary yeTgne aualty of se fend pnether groan Vile schooikt very put et a LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPEN. _ in sales plans of this kind, pencils are USE- 
ine PeRseo .c. Suenimanh’ YT Grdas sent some time ager” | feuchyaRthuaiagehering th ER, adapted for all sizes of pencils and cray- FUL and of REAL VALUE so that 
Frank W. Balmer, af tay oe ons, for the sale of a single gross of the pencils, everyone can support the cause, help the 
ons Ite if you prefer. If a larger flag is desired, we children and at the same time get full value 





give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE for the small amount of money spent. 


Cas 
Gent; le Cre. ’ Tampa, Florida. 
. emen eek, New York / Dear Sirs: 












for “Closeq Pleas hi i ddicks, Texas ; 
Sr perc 2d semen | git oth ee RE Lire pana Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 
Ple; Nag es. ce fl ust received aT encils receive * . . F AF za - » r 2 
had na Sith thve Were’ s cae — “Sister Clotilde, they are. selling fast. We We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete 
os them iMcuny inencils aa St. Joseph's Convent, have already | wre ut your the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fif- 
oe beep Ty sma ee other te plan tcen days from reccipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost s 
rhard® ein Yours. etc ingon TWO fine pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premium selected for the pencil sale. le 
‘ Mrs. Bessie H. Johnson, every box of pencils sent out —— little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful ever 
last a lifetime. Simply sign the coupon and mail ; we’ll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you w 
‘ Sandy Bend, Arkansas to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and flags and can positiv 
Jentlemen . prompt shipments, 


Received the picture of 


3 came even better than we expect. 
ee poe every ed. I like your plan for eeil. Dear K. / 
eek ing pencils The children 5 Sirs ahola, H. 
They | had no trouble in disposing PeneiieSed fin ie | 


; D ne i 
ngit of them, and took nearly the he -4!8: for wii 
elves. x 


k 
entire gross themse}l Amer) ch pi oF th 
Respects youre Fear Sam Flag 3 Se MDEN, NEW YORK 
Beulah A. Byrd tie’, Peautina (@8t yeas” Mag 9 


Be Thanks ‘i 
Mabe: wy Bey Pt re en ere conn nn sae eneen= -——<—<—=— - 
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BD 1 19 
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* The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 
4 your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
¢remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
tagreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
| choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
















r) ' DUeE eT PREC UNNSY 06 4.5'o\bo-0e-doule dN eeuenkscuabaevedesustbaamnwes 
! N. I. ‘ 
Read the letters above, they will ' Oct., 19 tats ine 5 adel arco ta Chulee serene dsetene@eneas 
show you how easily your pupils | Name of School...........s0s Wainad O6 TOGONOE in ckcccceeseacace 
° ° 1 
can dispose of these pencils. 1 Address of Teacher.......... Se ee 
! BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL 
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Established m 1383 
Our 37* Year 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Free—Postpaid 





This 192 Page 


School Catalogue 


The Largest 
and Most Complete 
Book of Its Kind 


Describes and Illustrates 


Teachers’ Desks 
Bookcases 
Pupils’ Desks 
Blackboards 
Crayons 

Maps and Globes 
Charts 

Writing Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Flags 


| Domestic Science Equip- 


Manual Training Equip- 


ment 


ment 
Laboratory Equipment 
Janitor’s Supplies 
Teachers’ Books 
The Plan Books 
Library Books 
Reference Works 


Supplementary Readers 
Methods and Aids 
Question Books 

Seat Work Books 

Seat Work Materials 
Kindergarten Materials 
Industrial Materials 
Plays 

Games and Dances 


Drills 


| Recitation Books 


Upon receipt of a post card request we will send you a ccpy postpaid. 


A, FLANAGAN COMPANY—CHICAGO 


Address Dept. N., 521 South Laflin Street 

















HE essentials to 





education, mental 


conditions necessary to 
knowledge assimilation, 
are best obtained when 
motion pictures supple- 
ment the regular curric- 
ulum. Concentration is 
fostered, imagination is 
stimulated, ability in- 





creased. 
Thus benefiting ed- . 


ucators, this great pedagogical aid should be used in 
every class-room, which, since the inception of 


THE DEVRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR, 


is being done in many of the country’s leading schools. 
The DeVry Portable Projector, embodying the most 
advanced principles of projector construction, with port- 
ability and extreme simplicity of operation, is ideally 
suited for class-room use. 


Write for a complete descriptive catalog. Address: 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION, 


1218 Marianna St., 


Chicago, Ill. 








Jay Cooke, R. E. Lee, Cleveland; Mc- 
Kinley, Clara Barton, Frances E. Will- 
ard, and Roosevelt. The book is very 
human and in many ways explains our 
own times and shows that heroes and 
heroines live near and now. No one can 
read the book and not be made a bet- 
ter American. With Book [ it gives a 
fairly complete survey of national his- 
tory through biographies. Both children 
and parents, as well as teachers, will 
find this book intensely interesting and 
valuable in this day of deepened Amer- 
icanism. Questions at the end of each 
biography stimulate class discussion, and 
the suggestions for library work lead 
into wider fields. 


**Elementary American History and 
Government.’’ By James Albert Wood- 
burn, Ph.D., Indiana University, and 
Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Purdue 
University. Cloth. Illustrated. 567pp. 
$1.20. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. 

The authors of this book appreciate 
the needs of thorough revision of United 
States histories because of the World 
War. The giant strides of our nation 
away from a policy of isolation and in 
the direction of world leadership is fully 
recognized. They have added another 
chapter to our national history. Not only 
so but the American Revolution and the 
War of 1812 are now looked upon in a 
new light. The Monroe Doctrine, the 
Farewell Address of Washington, and 
the Proclamation of Neutrality are re- 
vitalized subjects of a broader and 
greater significance. Freedom of the 
seas, international law, foreign affairs 
and our ideals of Democracy have a 
greater significance to us, as citizens, 
than they ever had before the War. Na- 
tional arbitration, immigration, Ameri- 
canization and Pan-Americanism are not 
new terms, but they have a new and en- 
larged meaning for every student and 
citizen. These considerations the authors 
have had constantly in mind in preparing 
this ‘‘After the War’’ edition. From 
the standpoint of recent events they 
have made alterations and additions 
wherever such changes have seemed nec- 
essary and advisable. They have re- 
written the part of the book since the 
Reconstruction period and greatly en- 
larged it. In order to provide an ade- 
quate} treatment of important events 
connected with the World War several 
new chapters, live current subjects, have 
been added. The book magnities instruc- 
tion in the fundamental principles of 
American citizenship. The War showed 
our former teaching was weak along 
these lines. Our social and industrial 
progress receives very careful attention. 
‘The book meets admirably the needs of 
the new outlook upon this subject. 


“‘The A. B. C. Primer.’’? By Homer 
P. Lewis. Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. 
50c. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a very attractive primer quite 
fully illustrated. Most of the lessons 
are based upon Mother Goose rhymes 
and stanzas of high-class poetry, such as 
are always dear to children because they 
deal with things and sentiments they 
are able to understand and enjoy. The 
literary quality of these have been care- 
fully considered with a view of their 
being memorized by the pupils. Through 
the pictures in these lessons the author 
has attempted to convey the thoughts in 
the sort of sentences which the child 
himself would use in expressing himself 
spontaneously. The new words in each 
lesson are carefully graded and each one 
is given at least three times in the les- 
son in which it occurs and repeated fre- 
quently afterward. 


**Horticulture.’’ Farm Life Text 
Series. By Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D. 
Cloth. 287 illustrations. 422pp. Net 
$1.75. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is a splendid ‘text for high 
schools, normal schools and for the home 
use of all who are interested in gar- 
dening and fruit culture. It covers ina 
comprehensive, yet wholly practical 
manner, the entire subject of horticul- 
ture. ‘The author is the editor of the 
celebrated Lippincott Farm Manual 
Series; widely recognized as standard 
texts. The volume contains a carefully 
planned course which may be easily 
adapted to special needs by means of in- 





We wish to call every teacher’s attention to 
pages 10 and 1 of this journal. 
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Geography, 20c, 


Twelve books in this series for 
pupils. Three million copies sold 
in the United States. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, United 
States for 5th year, North America, South 
America, Canada, Mexico and West Indies, 
United States for 7th year, Massachusetts, 
New York State. 

Postpaid 20c each; one set of 12 for $2.00 

TAITT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

For eighth year and high school. Clear, accurate 
complete, 93 pages. Illustrated. 35c. Ten or 
more, 25¢ each. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS, 35c 
® McLaury’s American History and Civics, 35c. 

Condensed treatment of everything a child should 
know. For grammar grades and high school. 93 


pages. Ten or more, 25c each, 
Hoffman’s English History, 25c. 


PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
McEvoy’s Methods in Education...... $1.50 





McEvoy’s History of Education........ 1.50 
Answers in Methods in Arithmetic.. 1.25 
Vol, II. Answers in Methods......... 1.50 
Vol. III, Answers in Methods........ 1.50 
Answers in School Management...... 2.00 


OUTFIT FOR $3.00 
12 Books in Geography-++esseeeseceeeeeeees 
2 Books in History............++ 
Taitt’s Physical Geography.. 
NVEST $10 
21 Books, all in this list............... 
T. J. Mc EVOY 
6 Third Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















The Open Door toa 


Bigger Income 


FOR WOMEN 


Have you said to yourself, ‘‘! must earn 
more money, how can i do .it?’’ — How 
would you like to spend a delightful fall and winter 
traveling, with a salary to start, all railroad fare 
paid, and an immediate opportunity to increase your 
income? If you have had teaching experience with 
some normal school or college training, are ambi- 
tious, free to travel extensively, and between 25 and 40 
years of age, I would like to tell you about the openings we 
are going to ‘have this fall in nd regular sales organization 
where women who really wai more are now 
earning $200 to $400 per month: 

Give such information as will make your application stand 
out from the mass, including age, education and experience. 


Address: §.4J. GILLFILLAN, Secretary, 
F.E. Compton & Co., 58 £. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Hace 
CHRISIMAS GREETING CARDS 


.Cards for ALL Other Occasions 


Catalog if YOU want one=Boston 














INSIST ON 















Ss ing, ing, 
Busy Work Atpndees Canta. 
Entertainments pee 
School Supplies Gores. ers: 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
A. J. FOUCH CoO., be esac PA, 
































THIS NOVA-TONE 
F Te@@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mah finish, led parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 











= » enjoyment for all. Sell 12 
Saas, boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
— cuts, burns, influenza, etc., Return $3 

and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
a Recotds free. Order today. Address. 


U. S. Co., Box 417 Greenville, Pa. 








Quy Schock Book | 


We will send you postpaid any school or college book upon re- 
ceipt of the publishers, list price (40 per cent reduction if we have 
a secondhand copy). We will open an account with School Boards, 
Schools and Teachers. nd us a trial order. Mention your offi- 
cial position. We wi ill accept any new or secondhand school or 
college books, a ype Spee ani 
for cash if salable with us. Send list for our offer. 

BARNES _ and NOB LE. Inc., Suc’rs to HINDS & NOBLE 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 











Teachers: ¢::3 
® Schools, 

cash or premiums. No goods for the Boys and 
Girls to sell. Something new. Write for par- 
ticulars, J.W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vt., Box 468N. 


A BANKER 


ames by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there pte great opportunities for both men 
and women. ngend at_once for free book, ow 
Become a Banker,’’ by EpGar G. ALCcorN, President. 
School of iS» S2 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


County Supts. 


ell Rural Teachers to write to the ILLINOIS STATE 
REGISTER sey iegiied for free samples—low rates— 
easy terms--NE GB 














IN! OOKS. Mention this paper. 
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TEACHERS 


Send Your Name Quick For 


Big Autumn Offer 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes of 
teachers as samples of our finest work to help 
make other sales Send coupon andI will mail 
my beautiful catalog and my Special Teachers’ 
Offer of reduced price and let you select your 
own terms of payment withoutinterest. You 
need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name! will send my at- 
tractive piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, Special Autumn Offer and my Teachers’ 
Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct with our 
factory saves you $100. Remember we have 
no dealers or agentsto pester you. All busi- 
ness is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid-Free Trial-Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Autumn Offer, I 
will upon request send you a carefully selected 
piano in the kind of finish you like, and witha 
strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing 
tone, whichever you prefer, and will send with 
it a nice stool, beautiful scarf, good instruction 
book. Freight to be paid by us. If ¥ou find it 
one of the finest finished, sweetest toned pianos 
you ever heard, you may keep it at our special 
price on your own terms and without interest. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 


No matter whether you need an instrument 
or not, please send the coupon and learn about 
our Teachers’ Co-operative Plan by which you 
can earn some extra money or help pay for 
yourown piano. Please fill out and send the 
coupon today and send us the names of some 
friends who are thinking of buying instru- 
ments and who would like to receive our cata: 
log and factory prices. 


Liberty Bonds Accepted 


We will take Liberty Bonds as part or whole 
payment on a piano, phonograph or organ. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 769., Chicago. 


Mail Coupon or Postat Now 


If you mark Xin WILLIAMS PIANO 6 ORGAN C0., 
the square below Poot 769 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


we will send you 
FREE the popular 
song ** Brighten 
theCornerWhere 
You Are.”’ 


Without obligating me, please 
send free catalog, and your Special 
Teachers’ Autumn Offer, also 
Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


I would like the Catalog about ...++s+eseseeees 
(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Phonograph or Organ) 


DIR 6 ov ce nie 06 05'v0 600 cen scecicnbeteeseabe dy 00 nsede 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or so. 
Names for Piano Catalogs 


NAME..cccocscccccccvcccreseessccsseessesucsssseesss 


GATORS 000000: cccccccccccvccccccccccccccececeeveces 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


dicated addition or cutting. It has a 
large amount of practical work and many 
experimental projects in line with mod- 
ern trend in the teaching of agriculture. 
At the end of each chapter are questions 
for review, which are stimulative to 
original thought. They direct attention 
to the actual conditions surrounding the 
student in home and community. ‘Three 
chapters cover seasonal suggestions for 
garden work, by months, in the orchard, 
the fruit garden, and in the home 
grounds. The matter and manner of its 
presentation will appeal to every instruc- 
tor and student. From the propagation 
of plants, construction of cold frames, 
hotbeds, and flower pits, up to the last 
refinement of beautifying the home 
grounds, he will find every gardening 
problem presented concretely, clearly 
and authoritatively. 


*‘Bookkeeping Exercises.’’ Part I, 
Elementary. Part II, Advanced. By 
Wallace E. Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial education, University of 
the State of New York. Cloth. 105pp 
and 118pp. 60c each. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York city. 

Part One covers elementary bookkeep- 
ing under ten sections. The author has 
a well arranged series of drill and re- 
view exercises. The exercises are taken 
largely from the high school examina- 
tions given by the University of the 
State of New York during the past six 
years. There are also original exercises 
interspersed, making the collection more 
complete. The Principles of Accounts 
will be greatly appreciated by every 
teacher as laying a good foundation for 
the subject. The importance of financial 
statements is magnified in the large 
number of exercises provided for drill in 
the preparation of profit and loss state- 
ments and balance sheets. ‘The business 
narrative and financial statements are a 
vital part of the book. An appendix 
contains a scheme of rating whereby the 
pupils’ attainments in the subject may 
be fairly estimated. Part Two presents 
a collection of supplementary exercises 
for use in more advanced classes in the 
subject. A large portion of the book 
is devoted to exercises adapted to review 
and to cover the study of principles un- 
derlying bookkeeping devices, such as 
subsidiary ledgers, columnar books, as 
well as the technique involved in the 
use made of these devices. Closing and 
adjusting entries, business papers, spe- 
cial problems dealing with shipments 
and consignments, partnership and cor- 
poration entries are well presented, 


“*The Book of the School Garden.’’ By 
C. F. Lawrence, F. R. H. S. Illustrated. 
12mo. 1382pp. 3s 6d net. Evans Bros., 
Russell Square, London, England. 

This is one of the Kingsway Series 
of books. It treats a subject which 
is exceedingly popular, made the more 
so since the advent of the war. This 
book should be in the hands of every per- 
son associated with school gardens, and 
would be a helpful guide for every per- 
son interested ina garden. It explains 
plotting and the laying out of gardens. 
Most amateurs give little attention to 
this important part of the work. We 
Americans can learn much from our Brit- 
ish cousins about the care and planning 
of gardens. This book has one chapter 
‘*Useful Hints. ”’ 


**Colombia, the Land of El Dorado.’’ 
Prepared by the Public Library and the 
Museum Association of Newark, New 
Jersey. Illustrated by maps and photo- 
graphs. 

The story was written and published 
in connection with an exhibition of the 
people and products of Colombia, which 
was open for three months. It closed on 
Dec. 1, 1918. It greatly pleased the 
people and the government of Colombia 
and was heartily approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was con- 
tributed to by many important persons 
and large organizations. The pamphlet 
opens with a story of Colombia from 
early times brought down to the present, 
and gives a description of the people, 
their life and their cities, hous lan- 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are 
down on anything new-—espe- 
cially correspondence study — 
made it pretty hard for me when 
I first started 25 years ago. 

And the fact that in spite of 
their opposition I obtained more 
students every year seems to me 
pretty good evidence that my 
method isn’t wholly bad. 

I now have far more students 
than were ever before taught by 
one man. There isn’t a State in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a 
score or more skilled players of 
piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me. 
They learned in quarter the usual 
time and at quarter the usual cost. 
I will gladly refer you to any 
number who will soon convince 
you of the excellent results they 
gained from my instruction. My 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn 
Piano or Organ,’’ will interest 
and inform you. But don’t send 
for it if you’re afraid of being 
convinced. 

My way of teaching piano or 
organ is entirely different from 
all others. Out of every four 
hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard 
—learning something about Har- 
mony and the Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘old school’’ who 
still think that learning piano is 
solely a problem of ‘‘finger gym- 
nastics.’? When you do go to the 
keyboard, you 
accomplish twice 
| as much, because 
you understand 
what you are 
doing. Within 
four lessons I en- 
able you to play 
jan _ interesting 
piece not only in 
the original key, 
but in all other 
keys as well. 

I make use of 
every possible 
scientific help— 
many of which 
are entirely un- 
|known to the 

average teacher. 
My patented in- 
vention, the 
COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away 
| playing difficul- 
ties that have 
troubled stu- 
dents for genera- 
~| tions. By its use 
.| transposition— 
4| usually a “night- 
mare’ to stu- 
dents— becomes 
easy and fasci- 
nating. With 
my fifth lesson 
I introduce an- 
other important 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory 
of Music 


Studio N10, Social Union Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
































DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—from the 
Samous sketch by Schneider, exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


and exclusive invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple 
hand-operated moving picture de- 
vice, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher’s finger move- 
ments ‘from MEMORY —which 
cannot be always accurate—you 
have the correct models before 
you during every minute of prac- 
tice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months 
and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me and 
there is nothing else, anywhere, 
even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly 
and easily attained success when 
studying withme. In allessentia/ 
ways you are in closer touch with 
me than if you were studying by 
the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and 


they include all the many recent 
developments in scientific teaching. 
For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all 
others, and even for the wealthiest stu- 
dent there is nothing better at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress 
is at all times in accord with the best 
musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 

My course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners 
or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as 
you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma 
is granted. Write today, without cost 


or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
‘*How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 


r—-FREE BOOK COUPON—-—= 


| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N10 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Please send me, without cost or obliga 
tion, your free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ,” and full particulars of 
your Course and special reduced Tuition 


| offer. 
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President Wilson 
Leader of 
our Nation 





General Pershing 


Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 





George Washington 


Father of His Country 





Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 
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Glorious Emblem of Victory 


For Your School 


Yes, That’s Just What We Mean 


- Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, 
your school may have for permanent possession 
> this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of the | 
Glorious Victory won by America and: her brave Allies, *’ 
with its 16 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 
Every school in America should hang on its walls this beauti- 
ful Emblem of Victory, now that it may be secured without cost. 
It is emblematic of the Triumphant Victory over the Autocracy of 
the German Empire, the importance of which on the future civilization of the 
world every child should be taught to realize. 

It will help to keep the spirit of patriotism foremost in the minds and 
hearts of your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your 
community who answered their Country’s call. 

No child who learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Victory will 
ever be anything but a true American citizen, and the teacher who brings this 
——— eae 7 powerful influence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves 
7 ‘| it F the thanks of the entire community. ; 
sl ' Every teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can 
find in the inspiring presence of this beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspira- 
tion for a hundred lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. It 
also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar with the handsome 


flags of the Allied nations and with the faces of 16 of the great War Heroes of 
the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is Four Feet High 


‘ 4, 
4 ef This large beautiful Emblem of Victory is 4 feet in height and consists of a hand- 
Read This D escrip tion some wood shield in brilliant national colors, with a rich gilt border, the stars and 
stripes typifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. Surmounting the Shield is the fighting American Eagle, in mache, completely fin- 


ished in gilt. From the top of the Shield projects in a semi-circle the national colors of the United States in the center, England and 
Belgium on one side, and France and Italy on the other—all flags of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a 
red, white and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossible to convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking colors of this Emblem. 
It must seen to be appreciated. 


The remarkable and unique feature of this Emblem is the clever device behind the Shield by which in a moment’s time 


you may remove the picture of General Pershing and display any one of the 15 other War Heroes shown, all of which are included 
with this Emblem. These splendid pictures are all accompanied by a book containing life stories of all 16 Heroes, affording occasion for 16 separate object 
lessons in Current History, giving the children an acquaintance with the lives and a familiarity with the faces of the men who have changed the World’s History. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblematic Pins each showing Old Glory surrounded by the 
handsome flags of her Allies. These pins are beauties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents 
and friends, who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin that symbclizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins have been 
sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five Flags, Sixteen Pictures, 
etc., just as described. 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only because of the 
patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia. 

We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most complete, remarkable and attractive designs ever offered. For ntany years we have 
been distributing works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. If it is faith you need, a 
glance at the letters on the opposite page from a few of the hundreds of teachers who have already procured this Glorious Emblem and portraits will readily 


GREENFIELD ART 
10 Main Street - GREENFIELD, 
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Don’t delay or put off this remarkable patriotic and 





educational offer. Send the Coupon on the next page 





today and the pins will be sent at once, postpaid. 
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Sergt. Alvin ©. York 





General. Haig 


Admiral Sims Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker Colonel Whittlesey General Bundy General Foch 
Commander of Amer- America’s Greatest Ace Heroic Leader of the American Hero of Whom Foch called French Supreme Com- Great English Field 
ican Fleet in Euro- Famous American Chateau Thierry The War’s Greatest mander -of Allied arshal 

pean Waters Lost Battalion Hero rmies 
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We cannot express how much we are delighted with the 
Emblem. The more we look at it the more we admire it. We 
would not part with it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail this Coupon 


Either fill out and mail this Coupon or just write a Postal 
Card and say—‘‘Send the Pins in accordance with your ad in 
October Normal Instructor.” We shall send them immediately, 
postpaid. 


- 
With ACK RUD + © * SS eS 
| Read What These Teachers Say: * 
; » 
/ Miss Edith Phipps, Massena, Iowa, wrote : 
; We received the Victory Emblem O. K. We are not 
only satisfied with it but greatly pleased and delighted. K 
It measures up to its reputation in every respect and 
| ® *K . is beautiful hak isomer 
* cg woes Miss Flora B. Doyle, Beardstown, Ill., wrote: 
The Emblem of Victory arrived yesterday. I am 
very much pleased with it and the pupils are delighted » 
to think they helped get it. It is not only an ornament 
for the school but furnishes so. much material for work 
in history. 
Miss Roxy Reece, Pembroke, N. C., wrote: 
\ Received the Emblem and pictures today. Iam * 
\ very much delighted with them as they add so 
much to the looks of our schoolroom. When 
the children saw it, they 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, isn’t it 
lovely ?” 
Miss Edna Knight, * 
Jamestown,N. Y., 
wrote: 
The Emblem of Vic- 
tory arrived in perfect 
condition. I think it a 
very beautiful decorat- > 
ion and the children 
were perfectly delighted 
with it. ‘ 
Miss Alyce Helm- 
brecht, Bryant, * 
Wis., wrote: 
The Emblem reached 
us in fine condition and 
must Say we are more 
than pleased with it. * 
» The children seem to 
4: be inspired by it to do 
better work. With such 
WY a piece of art adorning 
4s the walls the poorest 
a schoolroom is a pleas- * 
4° ant place to work in. 
Ae 
, Miss Janice Williams, Alamo, 
4 New Mexico, wrote: 
4 The grand Emblem of Victory reached 
/ us in good condition and my pupils were * 
y overjoyed when it hung on the wall in our 
schoolroom. We agree with you that this 
e 4 Victory Emblem should be in every schoolroom 
Complete With r in America, 
16 Interchangeable ¢ ‘ The Benedictine Sisters, Evansville, Ind., wrote: - ; 
4 
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Pictures as Shown : 
Herein , 


Don’t Delay -- 
Send the Coupon Today 


ASSOCIATION * 
INDIANA. oa 10 Main Street Greenfield Art Association, 


kK O&e 


xk + * + K ¥ 





10 Main Street, Greenfield, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid by return mail 





the emblematic American-Ally Pins to be sold by the 


pupils at ten cents each, the proceeds to be sent to you 





‘ Victory exactly as described. including its 16 War Hero 


\ %.’ 
Qe * Pictures, etc., all charges prepaid. 
QD KF 


{ 
for which our school is to receive the large Emblem ot i 





General Joffre King Albert Premier Clemenceau =. Sa Bis sscsccstsndcense 
French Hero of Battle of Belgium “Tiger” of France I perry ory of Italy 


of the Marne 


K ok * + + % 
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Position DoYou Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


“*reconstruction’? means 
Thou 





Which Government 
















After-war 
years of Government activity, 


sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart 
ments. More and surer pay than 
. with business concerns; shorter 


hours: promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your pesition permanent— 
no **pull,”” no politics, 








Think of your future-—if hard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 
a . Service employment. We'll 
Post-affce Clerk ‘prenare "you quickly fo 
appointment by individual 

‘ ; 
" +0 1 mail instruction, and 
City Letter Carri ‘ GUARANTEE you a posi- 

. . ‘ 

Rural Mail Cartier. wich, ll be your after 












star'’? Puta 











| 
| 
tion or money back, | 
| 


Stenographer-Typist. \. pencit kin star oppe, 
prefer, and mail the Cou- 

iti . mo TODAY. Or simply 

x Positions for Women : oan DAY. Or simply 

i a postal card, asking 
* Railway Mail Service for. free Book” “Hy” 
5 which fully describes 

~~ et and lists the different 

+ Civil Service positions 


‘ and examinations. 








Address ‘ Washington Civil 
‘. Service School 
4103 3 Marden Bldg. 
‘ Washington, D.C. 
HJ oe 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





















pond imi Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


[F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be agenius. If you have aliking for 
drawing and develop i< intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession, 


Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. \ 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 


examples how they began, and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
rhis interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Fedcral Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail, Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9033 Warner Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Stronger, Ciearer 
Voice for you! 


eee ee 
se = Weakness, 
T huskiness 
and harshness 


banished, Your 

voice given a won- 

,Gerful Strength, a 

er rang an amazing 

cle arness, s done by 
the Feucht r Met hod, en 

dorsed by leg jing European 











daily impart vi -c 
e a surpas 


and giv tho 
tones. Send for the ‘facts and | proofs. 


‘y Do You Stammer? 
if If you, have @my voice impediment 
’ ey ilhelo you. You need not 

if you will fc slow . 


ate 





$ 4 ctrectionn. Mail coupon for free book 
j VW ° 
R Send the coupon and get our 
ree book anc qd literature, We will 
fell you just what this method fs, how it is 
used a nd What i w ill do for you. No matter 
ess your case 


how hope 
by uc chtin 
it) 


may seem the 
r method will improve you a yce 
at. No obligation on you if you 

or th is information. We gladly ec nd it 
fre ec , postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 








aun Perfect Voice institute 
1772" Wilson vee Chicago, 1m. 





Send me the vook and facts about the | 
suchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
2 subject that interests me most. 

1 Speaking 

U Lisping | 


1) Singing 
() Stammering 
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We publish The Writer's Library. 
Writer's ‘Monthly, especia 

l 

i 








Thies fori Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Delsey 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 















Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 







Dr. Esenwein 


for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 






Constructive criticism. 
Real teaching. 


1 staff of literary experts. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it.. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. - Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 















We also publish The’ 

ily valuable for its full reports of 
the Iterar arket. Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page Mosteated tetebogne free 
Please addre 





The Home Correspondence School , 
p nan hie big sap. Mass. i 


INCORPORATED 1904 
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Learn t to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists earn big money. $25 to $100a 
week and more. Learn at home in spare 
time under personal direction of Will 
H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, maga- 
advertising artist of 35 years’ 


zine, suc- 
cessful experience. 
BE AN ARTIST / ree coupon 


Del ightful, fascinating profe °-7 ! WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
OFA 





‘PICTURE 


= Copy this Sketch 


~-and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


SS Wy, 


\\? 














on. Wonderful new home 
atudy method makes drawing ART, Inc. 
eer tak ak gone Ae sey #14451. St,H.W., Washington, D.C, 
4 t RE Send me. vs articnters of FREE 
. f til offer and 
y to B ne Av ret Fr Sow to Become an 
t delay--write or send cou- Aetek 
ponatonce, Address 
. 
Washington School ,/ Name...sse.sssseerseeeeeeees 
of Art, Inc. bs ae 6 cen onotabaes binds 
M45 H.St, N.W. ¢ 
Washington, D.C. 4 City....esseeceeeees Cn 


Learn Nursing—NOW! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Hospital 
and private patients need more than ereqvallable. Never 
before such a demand as now. | ay wf nurse a at good pay. 
This is your golden opportunity e a trained nurse 
and easily secure a fine position 4. £20 to $30 k. You 
fino nt heme ann rection diptenes sir 
terms. Hospital experience ven Segired OV “We he you fi 
employment. Write at once for cal 


Amerioan Training School, 1547 ‘North | LaSalle St., Chicag 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Disease Prevention in Dentistry 


Dean Eugene H. Smith of Harvard 
University says: ‘‘To prevent disease 
shouid be the highest ambition of all sci- 
entific men in dentistry or medicine. 
Leading medical scientists have pro- 
claimed that diseases of the teeth are 
the cause of a great many of the ills of 
mankind. If this be true it logically fol- 
lows that a healthy mouth will eliminate 
an important foci of infection at the 
gateway of the alimentary canal. It has 
been clinically proven, through a series 
of demonstrations in various parts of the 
country, that eighty per cent of dental 
decay can be prevented through the sys- 
tematic teaching and practice of oral 
prophylaxis. A recent report of the re- 
sult of five years’ mouth hygiene in the 
Bridgeport schools shows that the num- 
ber of -retarded pupils in the various 
grades has been lessened to a marked 
degree and that the grades of scholar- 
ships have been increased. ’’ 





When in 1916 the Institute for Public 
Service began issuing from New York 
City its weekly postcard bulletin, ‘‘Public 
Service’ and other educational reviews, 
it was stated that its financial backer 
could not be named. For the first time 
the chief donor’s name is now published, 
—Julius H. Barnes now United States 
Wheat Director and since 1917 president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
which stabilized wheat prices during the 
war. Mr. Barnes’ interest in ‘‘learning 
by doing’’ made him consider starting a 
boys’ school. He finally decided to pro- 
mote ‘‘learning by doing’’ everywhere 
instead of in one spot and started the In- 
stitute for Public Service to try out cir- 
culating facts about best practices in 
school work. The offices are at 51 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City,from which 
center it has conducted field surveys, 
compiled and distributed such pamphlets 
relating to school work and: answered 
questions from teachers and superinten- 
dents. Mr. Barnes himself, as’) United 
States Wheat Director, will value the co- 
operation of ‘the nation’s teachers in 
securing the further patriotic help of 
children and their parents in circulating 
and using the truth about our bread sup- 
ply. His offices are. at‘ 42 Broadway, 
New York Gity,:from which inquiries 
will be promptly answered. It was Mr. 
Barnes’ suggestion,too, that during this 
next year the Institute issue from time 
to time teachable facts about bolshevism. 
Several bulletins were issued last year 
and a great many letters answered. For 
copy of these bulletins and further in- 
formation address William H. Allen, di- 
igi 51 Chambers Street, New York 

ity. 





**The Fundamentals of Citizenship’’ is 
a finely prepared and well printed book 
of 92 pages, issued by the National Cath- 
olic FWar Council, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Itisa 
brief but comprehensive textbook for 
civic education. It gives in plain lan- 
guage the purposes and plans of the va- 
rious features of our government, espe- 
cially its minor and local aspects which 
touch so clearly the individual, and 
show the necessity of various laws and 
regulations. It is especially the aim of 
the book ‘‘to show some of the most im- 
portant things which people do for them- 
selves in America through their govern- 
ment and to point out the duty of each 
man and woman as a citizen to help do 
the work and bear the cost.’’ It is an 
excellent publication, and should do 
much good in educating people to recog- 
nize the value of our form of government 
and the duty of every citizen to loyally 
support it. ‘lhe book is to be translated 
into several languages and will be dis- 
tributed widely among immigrant people. 
From the same source also is a Recon- 
struction Pamphlet, ‘‘A Program for Cit- 
izenship,’’ which deals with the practical 
question of the beginnings of civic op- 
portunity and civic duty. 
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SMusic Lessons 
| UNDER MASTERATEACHERS | 
> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 

By M 3 il Wonderful home study music lessons = 
great American and ropean 

pis how: by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 

you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music _ lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHO 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based tapon fess ons containing the cream of the life’a 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Wh ne can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested m—Piano Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or —and we will — Lad Free Catal log 





with details of course you want. ont 
UN ITY SR TENSION CON SERVATORY 
6033 Siegel-Myers B: Chicago, Illinoia 





YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 

yourself now. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful an 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever bat tlc a or position, 

you can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic re: nding and entertaining, 

which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers znd teachers can instruct 
their children _ to recite 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 

Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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PUAUUUGALNELIEE DU TE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


10 Lessons, 20 Dollars 


Home study supervised by experienced instructors. = 
For the woman who would make it her provensios n. Forthe = 
teacher who wou!d add to her ab‘lities. For the woman who 
would understand harmony in home feratsning 


AERIAN INSTITUTE STUDY COURSES 
213 West 34th St. Write For Circulars NEW YORK CITY ; 
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High School Course 
in Two Years | 


Here {s complete and s infects a high choo! course. eparetime you 
wo yi 


n finish in it college entrance re 
mance. Prepared "By “len A of the, faculties 
universities and academ' ‘his is your. zB Opnot 
Write for booklet and rie perticulars. ee what- 
ever, Write today— 

es a SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE : a 
TEACHERS 


Wanted : srogtars 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college: 
Address: G. B. COLLEGE, Greenfield, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts G? the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. orm | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education “sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Care.” It tells how L 
cured myseif af nny Bk og for 20 years, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 5909, Bogue Building, 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService ~ Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, III. 


























Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for ror Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
and for those interested in the study of academic 


the Industrial 


subjects are given by correspondence. 


(Div.2) Chicago, 


Aue The Hniuersity of Chiraga 







courses command credit, 
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By JOSEPH C,. SINDELAR. 


252, pages. 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 128 pages. 


By JOSEPH ©. SINDELA. Each 14) 


Lands. Everybody knows these ! 


Best Memory Gems (20c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 95 pages. 






By LAURA Rk. SMITH, 
ble handbook for every teacher. 


laneous songs, ete. Both words and music, 


By ALHAMBRA 
teachers. 


DEMING, 


applying it directly and naturally through the * 


J0oks and Helps That We Can Recommend | 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES _—— 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 


Games (60c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH, 160 pages. Cloth. Anew book that solves 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher, It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- 
eative exercises with many helpfulillustrations, Suggestions for best 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and 
care of material ; 69 observation and imitation exercises ; 16 exercises in 
paper folding; 60 exercises in paper cutting and construction ; 9 exer- 
cisesin stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table 
work ; 20 color exercises ; 18 exercises in weaving ; 5 exercises in stick 
printing; 12 exercises in sewing ; 50 exercises in reading and language; 
$2 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises 
in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games, 

Every primary teacher will want a copy of this new book! 


| 
1. Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 
Cloth, 
the-U:‘S. Government, and’ hundreds of towns and ‘cities, 

Fifth large edition!£ Contains 803 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. 


“fale Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 


Cloth, with illustrations in black and color, 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


| The Nixie Bunny Books (each 50c) 
4 and 160 pages. 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, 
Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. 


11 AND OTHERS, 
Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic 
songs, 9 folk’songs,’8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and melodies, 


Primary Lan nguage Stories (40c) 
¥ Printed on 49 cards, 
Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING, 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, etc. 
body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 
Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLLAN WALDO, 123 pages. 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
‘make-believe’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
; We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 
Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book, 


‘““The House of Better Material’’ 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ee 


Over 300 illustrations, 


Has been adopted by New York City; Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Also recommended in State Courses of Study. 


A fascinating 


Cloth, illustrated in colors, Nixie Bunny in 


Nixie Bunny in fF araway- 


Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


New Common-School Song Book (50c) 


ARTHUR SCHUCh. 


174 pages, Boards. An invalua- 


10 miscel- 


With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual for 


Recommended by every- 


Cloth, Illustrated, 

















Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- |e 
ing in the First Four Grades (75c) ws) | GAMES AND RHYMES | | | 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 128 pages. Cloth, Language ~~ for H 
Games have passed the experimental stage and in most schools now |%e/ | LANGUAGE TEACHING | 
constitute a definite part of language teaching, These games are con- ] wr | i 
stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers |" pxg . | ff 
for more language games that this volume is presented, In compiling i o | ii 


it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature—that of rhymes | | i 
and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals to children ] g Hl 
most strongly will have the greatest influence with them, The book | i 
contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- | § 
esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English, There } 
is no primary teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of & ALHAMBRA G DEMING 


this book, It will go a long way toward correcting and eliminating ® ne Siete ao | 
Language and Composition by Grades (85c) 

















uncouth English among school children, 
By. J..M. “Hammond, 307 pages, Cloth, Adopte d by Pitt8burgh (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va t An 


invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. 


Story of the American Flag (60c) 


By SAMUEL FALLOWS, 156 pages, Cloth, Illustrated, A story of the origin, life and u of the U.S. Flag 
One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 
By KATE W. GROVE. 80 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation : 
exercises in the primary grades, 
Simplex Class Record (35c) 
76 pages,. € oth. A daily class or recitation record of approved 
with space for 432 names, 
Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 


Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 20c) 
On same plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No.1, Animal Series; No. 2, Fairy-Tale Series; No, 4, Chil- 
dren-of-the-World Series. 


Moody Number Games (2 series—each 7 5c) 
Ingenious and effective large type drill cards in arithmetic, for all grades, each with a Teacher’s Manual. 


Report Cards (per hundred 60c) 


1 


and generally accepted three-color 


Full directions 











Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3'.x6'2 inches. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.3B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
DNCIOGCR TING Bi 5.cccccssccdece soocscoes for which please mail books checked to 
a ar esenaabsaemesaseesounibanmmeseeetil 
PTR RIINL cicviandncnsatedhnateuacépasecse 











been added. Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


312 W. Randolph St., Cilcage 


Many new things have 


Dept. 3 B, 














ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
Registration and Education. 


Offers a broad training to women interested in the nursing 
profession and allied forms of public service. 


Length of course, three years. 


Theoretical training based on standard curriculum for 
training schools for nurses. 


Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. 


Requirements for enrollment: Physical fitness, full high 
school credit,-or its educational ‘equivalent. Minimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 yea: 


School catalogue and thorn blanks will be sent on appli- 


* “SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 8-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent, 


Chicago, Illinois 














HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL EOR, NURSES — Accredited. 
3-Year Course satiny lowance, wings dota of 19 and 35 


Sepa 
For detailed informetion ‘Aacrean” Sy 


‘ntendent of 
EDNA HOSKINS, R. 5 pox iz, reritendent of Nurses, 


14 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


WASHINGTON | BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Three we. cH oo! . “tae, by n. NU 8 SES 
caland pencil clase work throughout. Au Separemen 
nance provided as wellasan allowance each mon or furth ih oe - 
mation write SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL, er infor- 
2449 Washington Bivd., HICAGO, ILL. 


Training School for Nurses 


ASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
PRL by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
Sager Offers as ree year course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19 tw 
ars High School: 
ZAC. GLENN, 





Thecreti- 








For povormation pr any 


149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 


LINGOLN-JEFFERSON, UNIVERSITY i 


DOMES! TIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete, {12th year.] For 
oan 2g extension workers, institution home- 








Children in Health Crusade 


Pledging themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of good health, more than 200,000 
school children in New York State, ex- 
clusive of New York City, have been 
enrolled in the Modern Health Crusade, 
a personal hygiene movement which is 
being developed in the public schools. 

There are now crusaders in almost 
every county of the state, and the health 
creed of the crusade has become a part 
of the school program in hundreds of 
schools both rural and urban. The child 
who lives up to seventy-five per cent of 
the erusader’s health rules for two, five, 
ten and fifteen weeks becomes succes- 
sively a page, squire, knight and knight 
banneret in health chivalry. 

The health ‘‘chores,’’ the performing 
of which each child is put on his honor 
to record on a special card over his own 
signature, are as follows: 

‘IT washed my hands before each meal 
to-day.”’ 

“IT washed not only my face but my 
ears and neck and I cleaned my finger 
nails to-day.”’ 

*‘T tried to-day to keep fingers, pen- 
cils and everything that might be un- 
clean out of my mouth and nose.”’ 

**I drank a glass of water before each 
meal and before going to bed, and drank 
no tea, coffee or other injurious drinks 
to-day.”’ 

**1] brushed my teeth thoroughly in the 
morning and in the evening to-day.’’ 

**I took ten or more slow deep breaths 
of fresh air to-day. 

**T played outdoors, or with windows 
open, more than thirty minutes to-day.’ 

‘*T was in bed ten hours or more last 
night and kept my windows open.’ 

**T tried to-day to sit up and stand 
straight, to eat slowly, and to attend to 
toilet and each need of my body at its 
regular time.’’ 

**T tried to-day to keep neat and cheer- 
ful constantly and to be helpful to 
others.’’ 

**T took a full bath on each day of the 
week that is checked.’’ 





mal ete. ing” Illustrated 100-page booklet, “THE 
PROF "ESSION O HOME~-MAKING,” FREE, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses, Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washi D. © 








¥*U.S. GOVERNMENT ¥ 


WANTS 
TEACHERS 


- $1100 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant, permanent office positions ; filing, writing, listing and 
similar work in the Department of Commerce; 
partment and other departments of the Government at 
Washington, D. C. Similar positions in Custom Houses 
Postoffices; and Internal Revenuc Offices in practically every 
city in the country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 


NEW CENSUS MEANS THOUSANDS APPOINTMENTS 


’ FRAN KLIN 
Act at once. PR INSTITUTE 


We will immediately send you full Dept. K240 
description of the positions open to = ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ome witha full idea of the work, $ Gentlemen: Kindly cond ma, atence, end ea- 
ours, vacation, salaries, and date ©  tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


of the next examination in your RY part, list of U.S. Government positions now open 
section * toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
" - - 
hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
ination questions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Census De- 








Fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. 


y 
< 
¢ 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW / 
MAY BE TOO LATE! / Nom 
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Bausch lomb 


Micr oscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


are again in the market—backed by the prestige which at- 
taches to successful war service in any significant capacity. 

Our release from this service is of course gradual. As 
the demands made upon us by the Government are lessened 
we are enabled to increuse 


FS2 Microscope 
Price $53.25 


from month to month, however, 

deliveries to our other patrons. 
Write for complete catalog of our revised microscope line and inform 
us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch €¥ lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, ‘Projection Apparatus 

(Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range 

Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Search Light Reflectors, Stereo - Prism 
Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products, 
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i, FREE FLAGS ee rome nae 


Flag (sewed stripes) with print stars or sewed stars; or a silk 
flag (32x48 inches) mounted on staff with ornament; ora framed picture of 
Washington, Lincoln, or Wilson, (16 x 20 inches) with glass front, or a high 
grade Chicago Pencil Sharpener, 

Plan No. 1. Have your pupils dispose of our packages of writing 
ink (in tablet form), at 10c each, Envelope contains ink 
tablet to make ordinary 10c bottle of ink (by adding water). 

Every home needs ink, and envelopes easily sold, 25 envelopes, 
or a $2.50 sale, for the pencil sharpener; 50 envelopes or $5.00 
sale, for the silk flag, framed picture, or 5x8 ft. bunting 
flag with printed stars; a $6.00 sale, for the 5x8 ft. bunting 
flag with sewed stars. 

Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our emblematic 
flag button pins at 10c each. Same amountof sale, as Plan 
No, 1 

Special. A 3x5 ft., Cotton Bunting Flag, (sewed stripes) 
with print stars, for a $3.00 sale, or same size flag with sewed 
stars, for a $4.00 sale, 

ALL SHIPMENTS PREPAID. 
(Note.) We sell ink (in tablet form) to schools, at lowest prices. 


THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW (ws) 











ORDER AT ONCE. 
Sample Free. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 




















MICHIGAN | 











Help Your Pupils Earn Extra Money 


For Some Special Purpose 


Let them sell our 25c ASSORTMENT OF CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS, 
POST CARDS, FOLDERS, and TUCK-IN CARDS. 

VERYONE will use Christmas Cards this year, and these assortments, “giving a variety of 

10 greetings for 25c, are a bargain. Pupils in rural schools sell them readily for many 
people find it hard to get to town to shop for their Christmas Cards. 

Our wholesale rate to teachers is 12!4c each, for the assortments, ready to sell. 

sell less than 20 assortments at this rate. 
30 days allowed for payment of your bill. Sample package sent for your inspection, on request. 
An easy plan for a teacher to direct. An easy plan for pupils to carry out. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


We do not 

















FREE 
BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


ONLY 47 BUTTONS R 
Ni is the time for every school or room to have a big flag. “Old 






Glory” is an indispensable feature of every occasion requiring 
special decorations, and the sight of ‘The Stars and Stripes” 
floating in the breeze every day keeps alive the patriotic spirit in 
the children. 
Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to their parents 
or friends. Send us the proceeds aud we will immediately for- 
ward this handsome flag prepaid, free of all charges, 
The flag isa good big one, 5 ft.x 8 ft., With 48 stars. Stars 
and Stripes fully guaranteed. . 
Write for circular on Ladies Goods. Films developed at low- 
est prices. Agents American Seating Company. 
COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Flags of every description 
406 Philadelphia St., 


Covington, Ky. 














a= GRAPH Co., 


ry, WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
: THE MUSCOGRAPH., Fits any 
7" right hand. Prevents wriggling y 
finger motion. Movement made | ff 2¢lling 15 packages = pines Phat age 
easy. Price 25c. MUSCO.- | turn our $1.50 and we will se ond rifle. 
Greenfield, Ohio. Bluine Mfg. Co., 909 Mill St, Concord Jct.,[lass. 









What 15 sie Yow te 


bay eae ey the home of the Pathfinder, 


ing the Pathfinder will be line ‘sitting in 

the inner councii with those who will mold 

the world’s destiny for thenext generation on what is going on inthe world, at the amen we of aa A it 
iu 


tamps or coin will 





he little matte 
dread- |. ...'s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news o' 
tells the truth and only the truth; now inits 27th year, This paper fills the 


without emptying the purse; 


has become the World’s Capita 








your means. ~ hing ch 
t e 
appreciate a paper sud hu Be Se The 150 [be-does not repay us; we are glad 





e, reliable, 


, briefly— 
arly, fairly efly Slee inaee 


Nation’s Capital 


- Sy, blished at the Na- 
ad on trial. “te iene is an illustrate ve y, pu tthe word and 


it costs but $1 a year. If you wantto keep = “ 
it 


If you want a paperin your home which is sincer “om such canal ae 
hereitis. Send 2S¢ to show that you ts hn SnD. Ge 


bill 


you 





| plan, 
| Dakota,’’ was the decision of the county 


| nual convention during the summer. 


| P. G. Holden. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Rotation Plan 


‘*Vitalized Agriculture on the rotation 
for the rural schools of South 





The 
plan was explained to them by Professor 
Dr. J. L. McBrien lec- 
tured twice a day on rural school sub- 
jects and the superintendents were 
ready when he put the following ques- 
tion to them: ‘‘ Your State Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Shaw, has carefully studied 
the rotation plan for Vitalized Agricul- 
ture and is ready to put it into as many 
of the rural schools of the state as are 
ready to take it up. He realizes that in 
doing so he is going up into the moun- 
tains but he has faith that you can put 
it across with his co-operation and he 
has the courage to try it. County super- 
intendents of South Dakota,are you ready 
to go ‘upintothe mountains’ with your 
State Superintendent?’’ More than half 
the superintendents followed each other 
in quick succession, endorsing the plan. 
It was put to a vote, was. carried 
unanimously, and plans were at once 
made to put the resolution into execu- 
tion. County superintendents selected 
from five to ten of their teachers and 
brought them to sectional conferences in 
three places in different parts of the 
state for a week of intensive training. 
‘The three last weeks of August were set 
aside for the meetings. The response was 
splendid everywhere. Fully two hun- 
dred enthusiastic teachers have gone into 
school to give farm boys and girls a new 
kind of school with an interesting vital- 
ized course of study which will reach out 
and link the home to the school. 


On page 17 will be found an annouce- 
ment which should interest very much 
the teachers of rural schools in the 
twenty states therein named. It is the 
offer of ‘‘Sucessful Farming,’’ a practical 
farm and home magazine, to furnish tree 
to teachers in those particular states, 
copies of the Rural Schools Bulletin. 
This bulletin is intended to help teach- 
ers in the teaching of agriculture, and 
in a way to give the pupils a livelier in- 
terest in its study, and incidentally a 
greater interest in all of their school 
work. They furnish outlines for primary, 
intermediate, and advanced grades. These 
are not intended to take the place of the 
regular agricultural course, but are in- 
tended to make these courses more in- 
teresting and vital. 





Our readers will be interested to know 
that the firm conducted by John Wilcox 
at Milford, New York, which has sup- 
plied hundreds of thousands of school 
souvenirs to teachers all over the United 
States during the past twenty-five years, 
has found its business increasing to such 
an extent that it has been forced to find 
larger quarters. During the past sum- 
mer the plant and offices of the company 
have been moved to Cooperstown, N. Y., 
where new equipment has been added to 
amply care for their work. The company 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York and will be 
known hereafter as the John Wilcox Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc.. Mr. Carpenter,. who 
has been manager of the Wilcox com- 
pany for several years, is president of 
the corporation. In addition to their 
souvenir business the company handlesa 
general line of printed school supplies 
and especially large quantities of Holi- 
day novelties. This firm has been repre- 
sented in the advertising columns of the 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
many years and is recognized as a reli- 
able firm with which to do business. 
Teachers ordering goods direct from their 
advertisements will find their orders 
promptly cared for, and will find the firm 
ready at any time to make proper adjust- 
ments should there arise dissatisfaction 
in any transaction. Mail service at Coop- 
erstown is more frequent than at Mil- 
ford; this will facilitate the sending out 
of orders more rapidly. 

You will find General Pershing, Foch, Haig, 


Joffre, and 12 other great War Heroes on pages 10 
and 11 of this magazine. 
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HOME=2COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks in patriotism, c‘vics and 
literature for the grammar grades. 





Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books I, 
I, Ill and IV" (for Sth, 6th, 7th and sth 
school years). Each 65 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach patriotism by 
distributing the subject-matter over four years 
and not giving too much at one time, A 

“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as text-books in patriotism, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 











Elocution Lessons By Mail 


underlining the 
with arrows 
marks above 


mark selections, 
e emphasized, markin 
ng diacritica 


I will carefuli 
words that shoul 
the slides s vp voice 7 


the often slighte wels, 
Will mark athe, and give lesson talks and suggestions. 
Will advise and send suitable selections for special occasions. 


Price of lessons will vary from haa cents to $1.50, d 
ing upon the length of selectio: $ y capers: 


Mrs. ERNESTINE BRAUTIGAM BOTT, Dept.A, Brighton, Ill. 














pe danas Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

\ DUPLICATOR 0. 

46 Murray St., N.Y. 





City 








HUNNNNUUESONOQQDUESLANUALUUIE 


Teachers 


Do NOT order SONG BOOKS until you 
have written the ILLINOIS STATE REGIS= 
TER, SPRINGFIELD, for free newsamples, 
low rates, easy terms, and bargains. Various 
books—words and music. Mention this paper. 














Publishes 
cash art as- 
signments. 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
eabteieey or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 513, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Should be sung every day. GREATEST 
SONG OF THE AGE. Ten copies unison or 
four-part harmony, for $1.00 and slips with words 
and music to chorus, all needed for your school free. 


Address “AMERICA, MY COUNTRY” ASS’N, 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
coaching 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME :°:..%s 


matics and Minstrels. Demand for directors greater than we can 
supply. 79 placed last season. We teach you how and turn over 
local work to you. Write for ‘‘15 Results.’” Hooker System of 
Stage Direction, 30-B Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 





















Into Profit 








adies ! Be Independent 


. Make Money. It’s soney tos nae Ho-Ro-Co household 


or money back guarantee. Repeat orders come 
easy. Ho-Ro-Co 202 Locust St. St. Louls, Mo. 


EARN $5 to $10 Day, 


gathering evergreens, roots and herbs in the 
fields and roadside. Book and Prices FREE. 


Botanical 510, West Haven, Conn. 
Large manufac- 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME [2rt° pees. 


kerchi ress wishes sepresentative in each 
locality. Wactory to consumer. otSie profits. honest cote. Whole 
or spare time. Credit given. - Beng for particu 

FREEPORT MFG. CO., 5 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















ri ‘i a ti hool 

WANTED 2:2::8255.82 
and re celve free. = oe 

y-making 

iliti MUTUAL SUPPLY CO, e e. 'BRADF “ORD, PA. 





OMEN “3i2,""/ 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in eve: Ag 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. 





seapent week, Toh men's t 8 mer. iT 

rr 
lear G. Alcorn, Pres. American Beas ciay Seances 
83 McLene . - - Columbus, Ohio. 







Kill The Hair Root 


he hair f 
My method is the only way to prevent, the e air 2 rom 


Goring se pr = OY. fomape. We teach beauty culture 











D. J. MAHLER, 120-X Mahler Park, Providence, RL 
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Let Gold Medal 
Crayons and Chalks 
Help You 





Illustrate your thought with a chalk 
picture on the blackboard in natural col- 
ors. Send for booklet, ‘‘What the Aver- 
age Teacher May Accomplish in Black- 
board Drawing.’’ 


Gold Medal Drawing Crayons are in 
all colors and many shades enabling you 
to teach the children to develop their 
color sense. Send for samples, which 
include pressed and pastel crayons, and 
colors. 





Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











COSTUMES 


Sor 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 

wigs,etc. ore 
lays and operas. 

pon and his- 

torical costumes jour 

specialty. 40 years’ ex- 

perience. For informa- 

tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 

Box E, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tl. 


























Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and e*- ‘ly arranged by consulting. our 
Help-U Catalog of ‘lay;, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, ete, Lyuy teacher will be interested in 
ur ‘**Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6 ‘4x10, $2. Fulldirec- 
tions ae me sponse complete. Also 

er sizes. Send dor 
Gnenler, eaten Work, and Special 
Piter ta, Teackers. Satisfaction or 
GHakGRs PREPAID BY US oe 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 4, Dover, Ohio 


aes 

















ae ven no Breet this °aactivg a Lo ome | and 

_ you can learn b i fn spare time. 
id for copy at once. Ax CS 

&.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
97 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


KODAK FILMS 


poh om ag any size, 5 cents each. ein, any size, 
cents each. SUPERIOR SERVIC 
L COMPANY, 291 Ludlow Beer Cincinnati O, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Beautiful Emblem of Victory 


The lessons of the Great War have 
brought vividly to the attention of the 
educators of America the importance of 
some well considered and methodical 
plan for developing the spirit of patri- 
otism on the part of American pupils. 
Probably the most unusual and complete 
set of objects for this purpose that has 
ever been developed for school work is 
now being offered by our old friends, 
the Greenfield Art Association, Green- 
field, Indiana, and, best of all, they have 
arranged a plan by which any school 
may secure it without cost. 

The Emblem of Victory, which is the 
title of this remarkable work of art- and 
patriotism, is illustrated and described 
in the large advertisement of the Green- 
field Art Association on pages 4 and 5 of 
this issue, and our object here is to di- 
rect your attention to that announce- 
ment. The illustration is very graphic 
and the description very clear; still we 
do not believe both together can set this 
Emblem forth in your mind’s eye in any 
degree as it would appear in the eyes of 
your pupils, with its red, white, blue, 
and gilt, its eagle with outstretched 
wings, and its many flags. It would not 
only be an ornament to your schoolroom, 
and an object of beauty, but far and be- 
yond this, a standing lesson in patriotism 
and an inspiration to the highest loyalty. 
But there is still more to this Emblem 
of Victory and the lesson of patriotism 
it constantly prompts. The five flags of 
the Allied Nations— United States, Kng- 
land, France, Italy and Belgium—-and 
the sixteen interchangeable portraits of 
the leading statesmen and war heroes of 
the world, provide material for a hun- 
dred lessons in history and current 
events. 

The Association is receiving many let- 
ters of appreciation from teachers who 
have procured the emblem. They are 
all of the nature of the one which says: 
‘“‘We cannot express how much we are 
delighted with the Emblem. The oftener 
we look at it, the more we admire it. 
We would not part with it.’ 

Another feature of this offer is the 
book entitled, ‘‘ Heroes of War, Past and 
Present,’’ arranged by John Fowler 
Mitchell, Jr., Associate Editor of the 
Journal of American History. It sup- 
plies a sketch of the life of each one of 
the sixteen heroes of whom portraits 
are supplied. 

We urge every teacher to turn to pages 
10 and 11 and read the offer made by the 
Greentield Art Association. Look at the 
description again, and just imagine this 
on the walls of your schoolroom, a con- 
stant symbol to your pupils and a help 
to you in the lessons you may make it 
teach. 





Universal physical education is the 
foundation of national well-being. It is 
not pleasant to contemplate the fact that 
as a nation we are, by the most optimis- 
tic estimate, not more than fifty per 
cent physically efficient.- If there is any- 
one who does’ not accept this as a fact, 
let him read the latest report of the 
Provost Marshall General, which shows 


more than one-third of the men ex-; 


amined under the recent draft physically 
disqualified from full military service; 
let him read the report of the National 
Committee on Health Problems, showing 
that seventy-five per cent of the school 
children of the country are suffering 
from serious physical defects.—E. Dana 
Caulkins, Manager National Physical 
Education Service, Washington, D. C. 





Truly in this twentieth century do we 
need another Horace Mann propaganda- 
crusade—in the interest of rural educa- 
tion. Among other weaknesses revealed 
by the war is that of inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Democratic gov- 
ernments are instituted among men to 
secure the blessings of life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. We hold that all 
men are created equal—and if we are 
equal we must be equal in the great field 
of opportunity. This equality of oppor- 
tunity in education is not found in 
America to-day. Compare in your own 
state or county the opportunity offered to 
the boy or girl in rural communities with 
the youth of urban communities.—John 
F. Sims, President State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Minn. 
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Specials for the School Room 





WHY BE PESTERED ? 


Sharpening your children’s pencils when you can secure a 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 


the drudgery of sharpening pencils, 
IT’S OPEN TO YOU 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils 
that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
distribute them—they sell themselves 
remit us the amount $3.00, 


a good commercial pencil 
Have your pupil 
at five cents ez 
We then send you absolutely free 


ach and 


of charge this Boston Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 


Send nomoney. Simply drop usacard. We 
pencils and sharpener. 


recting the children, 


pay postage on 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
They will be delighted with the plan to earn 


in di- 


a sharpener and you will be as delighted as they in having it 
Send To-day, 


~ DIXON'S CABINE 





IF YOU HAVE A SHARPENER Secure This Red Cross 
A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 


Accident Cabinet. 
it should be in every schoolroom, 


The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
you dispose of twelve dozen pencils, (and remit us $7.20) instead 


of five dozen. It should be easy but 


alone combine with the room across the way and secure one of 


these cabinets for the two rooms, 


We are enabled to make these two big s 
fact that we doa large 
therefore have the adva antage of buying the 


We invite your attention to a few items from our big school supply 












school supply business all over the United States and 


EMERGENCY 


INSTRUCTIONS 


if your pupils cannot do it 


special offers by virtue of the 


se items in large quantities. 






























catalog. 
NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR| A Big Dollar Special <—— ————— 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast We will send postpaid toany | 
to rainand sun. Sewedstripes and stars, | teacher in the United States | 
stitched on both sides with canvas] 100 sheetsof paper and 100 €ES(o 
headings and nickled eyelets. envelopes upon receipt of ¢ 
Size 2x3 each $1.35 ONE DOLLAR. De luxe ae 
3x5 2.15 This is a high grade of so- . ay | 
5x8 F 4.00 cial stationery known as vel- Stationery | 
8x15 7 9.60 lum finish and is manufac- jet | 
tured by one of the highest ae 
KEEPING RECORDS IS A PLEASURE WITH quality paper mills in the i | 
-ountr I F { Bi 
bir yt a high amis —— > Qbe "the { S$) | 
quire. Less than half price — 
No. 533. Handy To make it easy enclose a dol | | 
th hinged | Jar bill in an envelope and 
oo —_—- for axB we will take the risk, Fur L cme : yY 
ecards. | ished only in white. aco 
Compicts | HEKTOGRAPHS With Bottle of Ink and Sponge 
Record | Postal size, 4'2 x 6'4 (LID.).---eeeeeeeeeee seeeeS 9S 
ruled and | Note size, ¢ x10 (2lbs. 20 1.95 
20 Divis- | Letter size, 10x 12’ (3 Ibs. 9 o2 oe 3.40 
ion AtoZ | Ink, red, blue and green, per bottle....+..+. 75 
inde x | Ink, black (60z.)... ‘ ; 85 
car ds. Paper made expressly for use on Duplicator and Hek- 
Solid oak | tograph, put up in pads of 250 sheets. 
through- = 
out and | Cap size, per pad (41bs, 6 o 
golden | Letter size, per pad (3 lbs. 2 
oak fin- Note size, per pad (1 lb. 80 
ished. Holds 250 cards. Weight 1‘4 pounds — we 
ING, BOE. Pied: GOBIND 64 cecocsevcccccscsuseees $ .90 | KINDERGARTEN 
> SCISSORS 
THE PAINESVILLE LETTER FILE : 
icite wtih hanes Si tiie pndiiees with. martie _Made in Japanned and full 
ade with a heavy wood box covered with marble pa- | nickel finish, sharp and blunt 
per, and lined inside. The index is made of tough manila | joints 
with extended index tabs lettered on both sides, Size 
WOxIZinches. Each. c.ccccoscccccsscoccccccccess $ .45| No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen. eg 
No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per doz 1.75 
SILVER-STEEL ONE PIECE THUMB TACKS | °. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen, 1.75 
COLORED . CRAYONS = 
IN SMALL BOXES MEE: “A 
I'wenty-four sticks of assort- ——// 
ed colors, packed in sawdust r 
Bes toy Per 1990 | 12 &Strong box Teachers who Grom 
No. 101 5-16 in. dia. ccccccccccccccccces -15 $1.20 ssahhe experienced <rogre 20 et g Z) 
No. 102 “ 16 in. dia... i : 3 1.35 curing bright colors for black- ed 2 
No. 103 7-16 in. dia.. -20 1.60 — work should try this Ce Ora Zk 
Yo. 104 8-16 Mitsansatsuecsaeccesees 22 Seba a 
No. 104" 8-16 in. die - 1.85 No. 704, per box.....-.§ .15 g} 
No. 704, per doz. boxes 1.70 Z “4 
MOORE PUSH PINS aes 
Mae tedetere re oercremtear ecesisxtisdy $ .12 CRAYOLAS 
No. 6, six sticks pe rbox $ .05 Z nud 
PAPER FASTENERS No. 6, six sticks pao. Z . 
» in, round head 100 ss seserseceeeseeceeerreneeees ote boxes... Pe g f— 
Mee. dn eaekeben: dteseutdextateaneres 30 | No. 8. eight stic -ks per . f 
DOK. «cece. ccvee -07 LIS 
EDUCATIONAL CLOCK. DIAL No. 8, eight sticks per 2 
"doz. boxes.’.... -70 ois “a 


A practical-and effective method of teaching ‘children 


to tell time. 


No, 8063, 4' 





Printed on heavy card-board-with movable 
The large size for teachers has a fund of infor- 
mation about time-telling methods on the back affording 
endless texts for interesting talks by the teacher. 

No. 8061, 12-inch dial, price each.......... 
-inch dial, on'square card, each .....+ 
UE BPMs 69.0 060b594 006 cndcscundscehaeesec 


PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, 
silver, red, green aiid blue. 


No. 4009. This money is approved by the 


and answers the edu 





eovees 50 | made very well. Itis s« Jd in boxes having movs 
.15 | one for each denomination, with amounts rep 
caccees 1.50 | about $200. secon? i doar aeuaesdacasecubens 


No. 8050 Per 1000 pieces, 


DUSHANE FIGURE CARDS 





Packed 100 








EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 
authoritie 
tional purposes for whi wy i 


To trainfor 








to the box. Weight 1 oz. | 7 I 6 reading number 
POP Tek: Me, Biicxevscccscccess: CAO I e 4 combinations at 
Per box, Nos. 3 antl 4........00. 12 sight. Thi “or 
Per box, Nos. 5 and 6......:seve 15 sists of thirty 
about 2 
FRACTION DISKS twenty-seven f 
- ° ‘ a a hich om in } 
8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections be scyetae heaty heir s 
printed in various colors; showing the circle divided into 4 Tr nt « wi 
1 rer ¢ nb) 


equal parts. 


SCHOOL CARDS 


Y There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, 
thirds, fourths, sixth and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
PEMD OE WER dascscecesccescscdccestsessece 




















Sanne 
contain common arithmetical signs Pric 
mailing weight, 5 oz 








, per ‘set 28c; 


| Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 50 1 . ‘ 
Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50. 1 Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience 
No. 40 Pocket Class Record, 48 pp., 5x7, each..... -39 | Wire Stand Globe--6 in. diameter, each 


| No. 2, Report Cards, per dozen....+.+ seees 


| 
| 





Union Pocket Record, 44 pp., 4'4 x7 
E. 8S. Co., School Register, No. 1,2 
No. 27, Loose Leaf, each........+ 


Write for Samples. 


WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


The word buildin 
of heavy cardboard. 
@ good variety of capitals and smell letters. 

number cards are 5x10 
cardboard, Tobe cut apart by the pupil. 


Ver: 
work and in teaching arithmetic. — 


Per dozen, either words or figures and punctuation marks. To 
25 


be cut apart by the pupil - 


cards are 7x11 inches, printed on both sides | Ink Powder--qua 
Contain about co letters, on each side, with 


-2 2 inches, printed on both sides of 
















Numeral Frames 
Brush Tube Paste, 


bbe r Bands-- Bo “ As 
Mikado Pencil 
Ss C Pe 





useful as busy 





ve Ts yi fi 
The rmometer No. 5140, h 
Featherweight Rule rs, ‘12 inches, each 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS DEPT. A 


The Educational Supply Co., 


Painesville, 


UK babure be HonubNan 
COoMUNROMSS@@IOSOCUON 


Ohio 
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Let Us Solve Your Music 
Problem—For 7c 


When you can’t afford too expensive a song 
20ck — when no book you’ve seen seems ex- 
actly right—when you want a small, compact 
_ock that contains just the songs you wish— 
yewll find these requirements fully satisfied in 


~The 101 Best Songs” 


It is a world-famous book published by The 

Cable Company; 3,000,000 copies sold. Con- 

tains words and music in easy keys—101 

splendid selections — Folk and Opera melodies 

—Patriotic, Sentimental and Col- 

Teachers lege Songs, and simple melodies 
Write for for the smaller children. 


FREE Sample : 
C2 Copy, in 100 Lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than twelve at 
10c each, prepaid. 





—And This 
Book of 
Poems 


is undoubtedly 
the choicest col- 
lection ever put 
out at the price. 


Photo of each 
author, and 
prose supple- 
ment. Paper 
covers. Handy 
size (444 x8.) 
15 cents a copy, 













THE CABLE COMPANY fii." °° 
1216 Cable Blidg., Chicago No Free Copies 























Teachers!-Save Drudgery 


The WONDERFUL ‘‘MODERN”’ DUPLICATOR contains 
neither glue nor gelatine and will save you hours of tedious 
drudgery. Use it in your examination questions, lessons, papers, 
reports, etc. This duplicator will lighten your work in a hundred 
ways and you will constantly be finding new uses for it. 

With the “‘Modern”’ you can make 10-20-50 or more copies of 
each one you write, trace or draw in one or more colors in a few 
minutes. So simple that a child can operate it without trouble. 
Makes copies from pencil, ink or typewriter manuscript. 

The ‘*Modern’’ Duplicator comes ina light, neat and compact 
metal container. The duplicator composition is guaranteed not | 
to rot, become full of air bubbles or become affected by climatic | 
changes. Each outfit is complete with direction book and ready | 
for immediate use. 


Read This Double Guarantee 


We guarantee to refund the entire purchase price at the end of 
thirty days to any teacher 
who is not entirely satisfied 
in every way or who feels RDDMT 
that they have not received rave ae a 
theirmoney’sworth. Then  } 
the publishers of the Nor- 
mal Instructor guarantee 
that you will have no trou- 
ble in getting this re- 
fund. Could any 
thing be fairer? 


















uaieeanenay Low Prices To Teachers—Hurry 


EMPORIUM, : : 
a Costs are continually going up and we may have 
——a—-. to raise our prices. For this reason we urge 


teachers to take advantage of this offer at 
once. Write today—don’t wait but check 


Please ship me today 
Duplicator outfit checked be- 
low for which I enclose........- 


No. 1 Note size 6}4x10....... $3.50 } 

No, 2 Letter Size 9x12..........5,00 the outfit you want and send in at once 
No, 3 CapSize 10X15...+++.+++00 6.50 on our money back guarantee. 

No, 4 Folio Size 12x18....escseeeves 7.50 


Typewriter Emporium, 
34A, W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 









































Educational Notes 


A progressive county superintendent 
in South Dakota, Addie C. Welch of 
Hand County, is following the example 
set by Uncle Sam and the various war 
work and Liberty Loan committees dur- 
ing the war for advertising in her school 
work. She finds that school attendance 
was very low last year in all of the 
schools and she has prepared large post- 
ers to give wide publicity in the county. 
These posters are worded to call the at- 
tention of the people to the need for 
more regular schooling for their chil- 
dren, quote the law and plainly state 
that it will be enforced. 


The General Education Board has ap- 
propriated $16,000 for the use of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements, appointed by the National 
Mathematical Association of America, 
for the purpose of undertaking a study 
looking to improvements in the mathe- 
matical curriculum of the secondary 
schools of the country. Mathematicians, 
as well as educators in general, have in 
recent years criticized the prevailing 
high school work in mathematics on the 
ground that much of the material is of 
little practical value, and on the further 
ground that the high school curriculum 
in mathematics takes too little account 
of modern developments in this science. 


Fresh from his duties overseas, where, 
as Director of Athletics for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, he did con- 
spicuous work in guiding the recrea- 
tional activities of millions of dough- 
boys, Kk. B. DeGroot, noted physical ed- 
ucator, joint author of the California 
Publie School Physical Education Law, 
one of the organizers of the Playground 
Association of America, organizer and 
director for eight years of Chicago’s 
$15,000,000 public recreation centers and 
considered an authority on physical de- 
velopment the world over, has definitely 
allied himself with the Boy Scout Move- 
ment by accepting the position of Scout 
Executive of the Los Angeles Council. 
This is considered a genuine achieve- 
ment for the Boy Scout Movement, as 
Mr. DeGroot has attained National re- 
nown for his accomplishments in the field 
of physical education. 


A gift of upwards of $3,500,000 from 
George Eastman, head of the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
for the establishment of a school of 
music in connection with the University 
of Rochester is announced. The purpose 
of the gift as also announced is to aid 
the development of an appreciation of 
the highest type of motion pictures as 
an ally of the highest type of music. 
The institution, to be known as the East- 
man School of Music, has been endowed 
by Mr. Eastman for $2,319,000. He has 
purchased a site near the center of the 
city at a cost of $381,000 and provided 
$1,000,000 for construction. The building 
will comprise the school of music and an 
auditorium capable of seating 3,000 where 
motion pictures of the highest type will 
be shown accompanied by the music of a 
symphony orchestra, for the maintenance 
of which Mr. Eastman has provided. 
Proceeds from the exhibitions will go to- 
ward the maintenance of the institution. 


The impetus given to the Boy Scouts 
of America by the special drive for as- 
sociate members and _ financial support 
made last summer still continues, and 
has brought the total membership up 
to a million and a half, which includes 
approximately 400,000 active scouts and 
100,000 leaders. Notwithstanding the 
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tremendous size of this organization, it 
is conducted with a professional force 
of but 290 paid workers. The rest are 
volunteers, and according to James E. 
West, the Chief Scout Executive, ‘‘they 
give from three to thirty hours a week 
to scouting, finding in the joy of the 
work alone, more than sufficient com- 
pensation. ’’ 


Education is the people’s best friend. 
It is the only bulwark of free govern- 
ment. It is the only foundation upon 
which a League of Nations can build a 
structure of peace tall enough to remind 
coming generations that despotism is 
dead. Education that begins down at 
the bottom and goes all the way to the 
top, and education of the first-class 
throughout the system, should, in my 
judgment, claim your first thought and 
receive the amplest provision. While it 
is not necessary to urge going beyond 
the bounds of what the wealth and re- 


provide, yet even in that event I would 
say if 'lexas should have to go broke, let 
it be for the sake of education.—Gov. 
Hobbie of Texas. 


The United States is not alone in her 
interest in character education in schools. 
Professor W. F. Osborne, of Manitoba 
University, was in Washington during 
the summer in the interests of a national 
conference in Canada to be held in Oc- 
tober. A sum of $5,000 has been raised 
for the conference, and the Rotary Clubs 
of Canada have subscribed $70,000 to 
back up the establishment of a Canadian 
Bureau on Character Education for Cit- 
izenship. General approval of the pro- 
ject has been expressed by educational, 
church, and government leaders, and the 
conference program will emphasize the 
necessity for character education of all 
children, in order to secure general reli- 
ability of character and loyalty to 
Canadian ideals. 


The organization work for the inter- 
state $20,000 research for the best meth- 
ods of character education in public 
schools is nearing completion. The chair- 
men of research have been appointed in 
thirty-five states. They include eight 
state superintendents, one assistant state 
superintendent, twelve university and 
two college professors, seven superin- 
tendents of schools and one assistant su- 
perintendent, one normal school presi- 
dent and two professors, and one private 
school principal. The research year has 
béen set for October 1, 1919, to October 
1, 1920. One hundred copies of a volume 
containing 600 pages of extracts from ed- 
ucational literature on character educa- 
tion are being printed for loaning to the 
collaborators. 


The most practical and prolific field 
for the further use of the art training of 
the schools is undoubtedly that of com- 
mercial art as applied to advertising in 
some of its varied forms. This, includes 
newspaper and magazine illustrations, 
catalogues, display cards and all the other 
forms which publicity and salesmanship 
demand. It is well for the art teachers 
to know all that is possible of this style 
of work and the principles underlying it. 
We call attention to.the little book on 
the subject advertised on page 74 as well 
worth the while of every teacher and of 
pupils as well. 


Government Teachers Needed 


Do you wish PERMANENT POSITION as Government Teacher 
$960 yearly; free living quarters, light and heat; beautifu 
location, interesting work? Write for particulars. 

OZMENT, 145-T, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























Let me 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s, It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh. 
portant as cleaning the teeth, 


’ Take these four 
steps for 









AY 


Just as im- 








better 











give you- 


KONDONS 


CATARRHAL JELLY 


















~a reoular 


30*-size tube of it 


AN 


We want school teachers to 

know and value Kondon’s e t 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boysand girls, 















Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular 


size 30c tube of Kondon’s. DEALERS 











Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Kyow that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 


SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 
Elementary English Ancient History 


Civil Government 


English Grammar , 
History of Education 


United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 

lst Year English Zoology 


Ist Tie French 
2nd Year French 
lst Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 


2nd Year English 

8rd Year English 

4th Year English 

Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 

Commercial Geography 8rd Year German 

Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 12)4% discount. 

One doz. or more copies, 25% discount. 
SEND FOR CA! rALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for pom ape a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74x4 inches. Price, 10¢e per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for _——* dozen. 








For any of the wine atten, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 

imparts i In one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
sie ge 3 other kindred subjects. 
” Write for‘ Salt pecrtem, Matreat 32 2 fata. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 2758, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft. x 8ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and embroidered 
stars on both sides. 

Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 
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Lessons in Dairying for Rural 
Schools 


To add impetus to the teaching of 
dairying in elementary rural schools the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has just published Bulletin 763, 
which contains twelve lessons on the 
subject. With each lesson are given 
helpful directions for home projects that 
may be worked out with profit to every 
community and with real educational val- 
ue to pupils. Practically all the subject 
material for class use and instructions 
for home projects can be found in avail- 
able bulletins either free or at small cost, 
but teachers and pupils are advised to 
use additional sources of information, 
such as the printed matter from dairy 
cattle breeders’ associations, books on 
dairying, and farm and dairy journals. 
According to the bulletin, teachers of ag- 
riculture are agreed that instruction on 
that subject should follow certain def: 
inite lines—it should be seasonal, be local 
in its interests, meet the needs of the 
pupils, and be practical. The home-proj- 
ect plan affords the best means of meet- 
ing these conditions, especially the prac- 
tical side, for by it the pupil works out 
for himself the principles and theories 
taught in the classroom. The term 
‘‘home project,’’ applied to instruction 
in elementary and supplementary agri- 
culture, includes as requisites a plan for 
home work and related instruction in ag- 
riculture at the school. 


Educational Research in Los 
Angeles 


We have received a series of Arith- 
metical Test that have been carefully 
worked out by Robert H. Lane, Director | 
Division of Educational Research, Los 
Angeles, California, in conjunction with 
a committee of the city teachers. We 
also received a copy of the First Year 
Book, a pamphlet which gives a full ac- 
count of the derivation of these tests, 
and their application in the Los Angeles 
Schools. The tables in this pamphlet 
are interesting and very suggestive to 
all superintendents and teachers inter- 
ested in taking up these tests in their 
own schools and making comparisons. 
Tables of comparisons of classification 
of pupils in Los Angeles schools and 
Cleveland schools are given. The Holly- 
wood Tests are designed to assist gram- 
mar grade teachers to discover the 
amount of arithmetical ability possessed 
by their pupils. They cover, in a gen- 
eral way, the whole field of arithmetic 
as taught in the eight years of the ele- 
mentary school. Three forms are now 
available and tests may be repeated at 
intervals without duplication.  ‘‘Some 
Phases of Reading in the Elementary 
School’? is another pamphlet sent, de- 
signed to aid the elementary principal 
who desires to awaken a greater interest 
in the problem of reading. Director 
Lane believes that every child from the 
fourth grade on should be made an ob- 
ject of special study by the principal 
with respect to oral reading. If a pupil 
in the upper grades is a poor reader it 
seems imperative that he drop all other 
subjects for a time until his case is rem- 
edied. One of our recent educational 
writers said, ‘‘One of the greatest con- 
tributions the school can offer to the 
child is to make him a good reader.”’ 
This pamphlet is an aid to help teachers 
in this work. It can be obtained from 
the author, Robert H. Lane; also the 
Hollywood Tests including record sheets 
at 45c per 100 postpaid. 


**There is only one way to make boards 
of education do their duty.’’ The speaker 
was a county superintendent. ‘*‘Nameit 
quickly,’’ said the listener, pricking up 
his ears, for he had his doubts about 
there being even one way, unless it was 
Foch’s way. ‘‘There is just one way, 
and that is for teachers to refuse to con- 
tract for a school until the board agree 
in writing to put and keep the school- 
house and out-buildings in good order, 
and then refuse to open school in the fall 
until the board comply with their part 
of the contract. Teachers need more 
backbone and professional pride. ’’— West 
Virginia School Journal. 





We are proud to be able to present to our 
readers such a splendid opportunity as the one 
found on pages 10 and 11 of this journal. 


be V6 Prr 








MILLET, 


THE GLEANERS 


The Two Cent Size 5}2x8, are about twice as large as this picture. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS 
WORLD'S GREATEST 


| 
| ° P . 
| Promise yourself that your girls and boys shall know something of the 


PICTURES. 


Use them in teaching language, geography, literature, history, and especially in picture study, 
One Cent Size. 3x3'%. For 30 or more. Three Cent Size. 7x9. [Tor 15 or more. 
| Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 15 or more. Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 15 or more. 
| I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pic- 
tures, I have been greatly interested in them f-om the first, and regard them as a very important addi- 
tion to our school equipment. They should be in every schoo iI, not only in the larger cities, but in the 
smallest country districts.-G, Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 
Order Thanksgiving and Pilgrim Pictures NOW. 
Send 40 cents for 20 Pilgrim Subjects, 5x8, or 30 cents for 30, 3x34, Small Size. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13 - Malden, Massachusetts 


A GOOD POSITION Debates ana Orations 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, | bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
— Seen re a ge : oe ae | words : one dollar each. Addresses forall! occasions 
NO C ca yull, 1iousanads ¢ appointments ar eder c , 
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A Story Method Class Taught By Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


Although their school had only half day sessions and was closed six weeks because of sickness, this class during tne first year read 23 standard first, second and 


third year books. 


This enviable record is typical of Story Method results. 
had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readers as I have had this year. 


Miss Pearson has used this method four years. 
In previous years the children lacked independence. 


Three years ago she wrote: ‘‘I have never 
Now I am seldom called 


upon for help. They have read twenty books this year, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard them read.’’ 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child 
. . 
that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
listening toacharming story. When 
my niece, a tiny tot of three with golden locks 
and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap 
and cuddles down and wistfully pleads ‘Tell 
me a story,’’ and when her little sister with 
raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I 
know that they are speaking the desire of 
children all over the world. They are giving 
expression to one of the mostdeeply implanted 
desires in the human race. They are repeat- 
ing the plea that has come so often from 
the lips and eyes of my own children. They 
are repeating the plea that has come from 
your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told it a charming 
story. Hence, all great teachers have taught 
through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any suc- 
cessful primary teacher can possess is the 
ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal 

School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling 
were secured by following this method, I heartily recommend it as 
the most scientific and interesting method I know.”’ 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and 
attractive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm ; 
and the early and easily acquired independence of the pupils will 
recommend your method to every primary teacher.”’ 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of N. Dak. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest 
endorsement for use in the public schools.”’ 


MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, (nee Ruth O. Dyer), Formerly Supervisor 
of Training School, State Normal, Conway, Ark. 

“Asa teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years, I 
consider the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing 
short of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in the country 
could have a set of the books and could be persuaded to try them in 
her class. This wish is voiced for the sake of the teacher as well as 
for the sake of the many children who must learn to read.” 


Write for our special 30 day offer. 


ability to tell a story in such a manner as 
delight her hearers. So valuable is this ability 
to tell a delightful story that in many cities 
the schools employ teachers who devote their 
entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascina- 
ting story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her chil- 
dren, and every teacher who has charmed her 
children with a story must recall the oft re- 
peated request, ‘‘Tell us a story.’”’ Then, as 
each story has been finished, who can forget 
the persistent ‘Tell us another story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the 
heart to ignore such a plea? Can she afford 
to deny it at any cost? By heeding it she can 
mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she in- 
spire them with the desire to read these and 
other stories for themselves, but as thousands 
of teachers and mothers have done, she can 
procure a series of charming stories which, 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 
“I am convinced that your method has great merit init. Itis 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results,” 


MAUD L, DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“T have never seen a method that Ienjoy teaching as I do this. 
There is an inspiration in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.”” 


— OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, Pocatello, 
aho, 
“Tam very much pleased with it. It is the most practical and 
thorough method I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending the Method to other teachers.”’ 
Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 


PROF, T. J. COATES, First Rural School Supervisor of Kentucky. 
“T thoroughly believe in what he has. He has given you all the 
good features of the best modern methods of teaching reading and 
none of the objectionable features.’’ 
COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette Co., Kans. 
“‘T cannot recommend this method too highly, and am sure that any 
or can make a success of her primary reading if she uses this 
method,” 


when told, as if by magic, will give her chil- 
dren the key that will open up to them all the 
treasures of story land; a key that will enable 
them with ease and pleasure to recognize in 
the written and printed language everything 
that is already familiar to them through oral 
language; and that will make them _ indepen- 
dent readers and spellers in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

These stories form the basis of the THE 
LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING AND SPELLING, with which 
marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, 
during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two 
third readers, or more than 3,400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and edu- 
cators in prominent positions recommend the 
Story Method in the highest terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from 
some of these:— 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of 
The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 
“Your Manualis wonderful. I think the book the most concise and 
yet complete compndium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, 
irrespective of grades.”’ 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presenta- 
tion and now read with such joy in expression, Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning,’ ’’ 
MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, Dallas, Texas, 

and Instructor in Primary Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Nor- 
mal, Dallas, Texas. 

“It has proved such a boon to me I will urge my teachers to get it. 
Iused my class (of first year pupils) in demonstrating your methods 
to my students yesterday, and they were amazed at the results.”’ 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of 
reading has been more of a pleasure than ever beforein my seven 
years’ experience. No other class has shown such a lively interest 
and pleasure in their work, and no other class has been able to read 
so many books during the year. Iam also delighted with the results 
obtained in spelling,”’ 


Read “Problems in Teaching Reading,” on page 30 of this magazine for September. 
Also “The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading,” on page 42 of this magazine for October. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 4559 Forrestville Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Give Each His Chance 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Cwwic Secretary, National Security League 


Democracy is that form of society, whatever its po- 
litical classification, in which every man has a chance 
and knows that he has one.—James Russell Lowell. 


E have had a 
terrible awak- 
ening. Twenty-five 
per cent of the men 
called to lay down 
their lives in de- 
fense of the flag 
could not, if their 
lives had depended 
upon it, read the sa- 
lute to the flag, could 
not read nor write 
their own names. There is no story in the 
annals of American history more pathetic 
than the story of the hardy mountaineer, na- 
tive born of colonial stock, whose only reply 
to the question as to why he could not read 
and write was, ‘‘Captain, I never had no 
chance. ’’ 

Oh, let us, every one of us, American 
teachers, who thrill in salute to the flag with 
fervor in her service, let us begin our year 
highly resolved that we will, as far as in us 
lies, see that every one ‘‘has his chance’’— 
that chance which is the tacit promise of de- 
mocracy to all within her borders. 

Let us begin at home. Here in our little 
schoolroom. We know that our forty ‘‘created 
equal’’ before the law, and entitled to equal 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are, nevertheless, not equally en- 
dowed physically, mentally, or spiritually. 
This year we are going to keep that in mind. 
With a finer sense of justice, we are going 
to try to see that each of the forty gets his 
chance. 

If John is shortsighted or hard of hearing, 
he is going to be placed in the most favora- 
ble light or in the most favorable position. 
If he can’t hear well, we will try to help 
him by speaking more distinctly, facing him 
while we talk. We will use his affliction to 
help the children clarify their tones; they 
will be glad to speak clearly—yet as softly 
as ever—that John may hear; and we will 
start John to reading the lips, and if his case 
is bad get his parents to provide such teach- 
ing for him. In any event we will be sure 




















Etta V. Leighton 











that the parents know his physical defects 
and how, if at all, they can be remedied. 


We are going to see that all the children 
get their chance of physical development 
through school exercises and games. We 
will keep an eye on the playground, and plot 
and plan so that our school yard will harbor 
no unhappy, neglected children. 

We will see to it that every child gets his 
chance mentally, and that the slow-witted, 
slow-speaking child does not have the words 
snatched out of his mouth; that he is not cut 
short, so that some quicker-witted child may 
have the poor stupid’s chance and his own. 
How can we expect to teach courtesy, kind- 
ness, and forbearance to children who see 
the opposite vices in daily practice in the 
schoolroom ? 

We will try to give the bright child extra 
and interesting tasks, so that time will not 
lag. When practicable, we will promote on 
trial children who with a little extra effort 
can fit into the class ahead, but we will not 
spoil a child’s chance by forcing him. Forced 
growth is seldom worth the effort it entails. 

‘‘Sum up at night what thou hast done to-day, 

And on the morrow what thou hast to do.”’ 

Let us hope we shall not be among those 
teachers who ‘‘summing up’’ conscientiously, 
find that there are children in their classes 
who take part in less than one-third of the 
school lessons. There are hundreds of class- 
rooms in America where only the bright and 
forward children get their full chance. 

Whether or not we profess a creed, we 
ean all learn from the Great Teacher. We 
can understand the spirit of the Shepherd 
that will leave the ninety and nine, and seek 
the sheep that is lost. Itis this spirit which 
will not let the teacher rest unless she is 
sure that every last child eligible for school- 
ing in the community isin attendance, and 
that those registered keep as near a perfect 
attendance mark as is humanly possible. 
The appeal to the truant officer can come last 
of all—after child visits, child appeals, 
and child delivered messages, succeeded by 
teacher visits to the home of the delinquent, 
have failed. In village communities the 
truant officer is often a busy man poorly paid 
for part time service and able to deal only 
with the most flagrant infractions of the law. 
If the teacher can make everyone feel that 
getting the child to school is just giving him 
his chance, a much more favorable start can 


be made than if he is hauled in and forced 
to stay by fear of the truant officer. Parents 
must be made to understand it is sound 
law that during school hours, under com- 
pulsory school laws the child does not belong 
to the parent but to the State. The parent 
is not entitled to his services during school 
time, and the conviction is growing that the 
parent’s poverty is not a responsibility that 
can be rightly placed on the shoulders of the 
child. 

But when we have all the children in 
school, we are still short of democracy if 
there are illiterate, non-English speaking 
adults in the community who are not having 
their chance, and it is our duty to bring 
about a public sentiment that will hasten the, 
Americanization of all groups in our midst. 

Giving each his chance physically and 
mentally means more than keeping children 
in the elementary school. We are proud now 
that our schools have proved so much supe- 
rior to the boasted German schools, and we 
are fond of quoting that ninety-two per cent 
of the German children were shut out from 
all hope of higher education. But of what 
avail is our freer system if in actual practice 
our children do not benefit by it? Fifty- 
four per cent of our children leave school in 
the fifth and sixth grades. At least, the 
ninety-two per cent of the German children 
marked time through the eighth grade. 

Of those of our children who get to high 
school how many survive—how many are 
able to avail themselves of their chance? 
Just find out in your own community how 
many drop out in the first year, or second 
year. Find out what the high school mor- 
tality is, and what per cent graduate. Note 
that many are in high school, not because 
they can specially benefit by higher educa- 
tion, but because their parents can afford to 
send them, and remember that, alas, of the 
boys and girls who could not afford to enter 
high school, there are many who are fitted 
mentally to profit by such an opportunity. 
Can’t you help them to their chance? 

How? Well, first by being able to explain 
to the parents that a boy with high school 
training is almost always worth more to 
himself, and can earn more than one with- 
out, thus interesting the parents in giving 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Santa Claus 


tog. fm) {ESTLED in a clump of elms 


just off the Huntington Road 
yey j as you approach Oyster Bay, 
SI: aye 4 Long Island, isa little weath- 
Bs ores RS erbeaten frame schoolhouse. 
If you were not looking for 
it you might miss it, for it makes no claims 
to any measure of pretension. It is justa 
country school, differing in no wise from any 
other country school—until the inquisitive 
tourist discovers that it was the pet institu- 
tion of the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
Some day this humble country schoolhouse 
will be famous. 
Perhaps a mile and a half away is the 
Roosevelt estate of ‘‘Saga- 
more Hill.’’ Between the 





SoS 


BY PHILIP E. THOMPSON 


man as the stories which cluster about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Christmas programs, The 
Colonel always made much of the Yuletide 
season. To him it was a period essentially 
for holiday spirit, and he insisted that so far 
as was within his power this spirit should 
be extended to all about him. Also he was 
a firm believer in Santa Claus for the young- 
sters, and the legend of the good Saint Nick 
and his galloping reindeer never lost any- 
thing in his telling. Thus it befell that 
twenty-five years ago his attention, among 
the demands of his busy life, was drawn to 
what he considered the Christmas opportu- 
nities at the Cove Neck School. 


ents for everyone. To those who knew Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, the answer to the riddle was 
easy to guess, and his methods of assuring 
the success of his Christmas program were 
the same direct tactics which he might have 
applied to the solving of a great public issue. 

The letters to Santa Claus were ‘‘duly ex- 
amined and their contents noted,’’ after 
which the Colonel held another conference 
with the teacher, made a hasty estimate of 


the expense in filling the orders, and arranged | 


for a trip to New York, for it was out of the 
question to meet the demands in the village 
stores. Also he added of his own accord an 
allowance for candy and oranges and the 
proper Christmas _ trim- 
mings, all of which in his 





estate and the school | 
stretches the wood-bor- 
dered shore road, with the 
surf of Long Island Sound 
rumbling and rolling in 
the near distance. It is 
real country down there, 
although it is within fifty 
miles of New York City. 
It is the Cove Neck School 
that three of the six Roose- 
velt children attended until 
they were deemed  suf- 
ficiently advanced in the 
rudiments of the ‘‘three 
R’s’’ to be ‘‘graduated,’’ 
and it is the Cove Neck 
School that for a quarter of 
a century claimed Colonel 
Roosevelt as its patron 
saint. 

The schoolhouse doesn’t 
give one at all the im- 
pression that it appreciates 
its unique honor. It boasts 
two plain rooms, lined with 
jackknife-scarred desks of 
the old-fashioned type, 
with dingy blackboards, 
and the teacher’s desk on 
a little raised platform at 





T 


Hollanders. 


his days a small tavern-keeper. 


in American existence. 


‘TRUE AMERICANISM 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


a/Y) LIE, immigrant of to-day can learn much from the experience of the im- 
migrants of the past, who came to America prior to the Revolutionary 
War. We were then already, what we are now, a people of mixed blood. 
Many of our most illustrious Revolutionary names were borne by men 
But the Hugue- 
nots were, on the whole, the best immigrants we have ever received; sooner than 
any other, and more completely, they became American in speech, conviction, and 
thought. The Hollanders took longer than the Huguenots to become completely as- 
similated; nevertheless they in the end became so, immensely to their own advantage. 
One of the leading Revolutionary generals, Schuyler, and one of the Presidents of 
the United States, Van Buren, were of Dutch blood; but they rose to their positions, 
the highest in the land, because they had become Americans and had ceased being 
If they had remained members of an alien body, cut off by their speech 
and customs and belief from the rest of the American community, Schuyler would 
have lived his life as a boorish, provincial squire, and Wan Buren would have ended 
So it is with the Germans of Pennsylvania. 
of them who became Americanized have furnished to our history a multitude of hon- 
orable names, from the days of the Miihlenbergs onward; but those who did not be- 
come Americanized form to the present day an unimportant body, of no significance 
So it is with the Insh, who gave to Revolutionary annals 
such names as Carroll and Sullivan, and to the Civil War men like Sheridan—men 
who were Americans and nothing else: while the Irish who remain such, and busy 
themselves solely with alien politics, can have only an unhealthy influence upon Amer- 
ican life, and can never rise as do their compatriots who become straight-out Americans. 
Thus it has ever been with all people who have come hither, of whatever stock of blood. 


of Huguenot blood—Jay, Sevier, Marion, Laurens. 


opinion should accompany 
any healthy Yuletide tree 
bearing gifts. 

When the much-antici- 
pated night before Christ- 
mas arrived, the Colonel 
was on hand early at the 
Cove Neck School, his 
hands full with the store 
of mysterious packages and 
bundles which had been 
delivered during the after- 
noon, and his eyes criti- 
cally appraising the last- 
minute decorations. With 
solemn, wondering faces 
the children trooped in, for 
such an event had never 
occurred before in the 
school. Was Santa Claus 
really and truly to answer 
their letters? The reply 
came soon when _ the 
Colonel, beaming from ear 
to ear, announced that he 
had been delegated by 
Saint Nick to act as his 
emissary, and began read- 
ing from the packages 
which crowded the foot of 
the tree the names of the 
various fortunate  recip- 


Those 











the end, one room for the 
youngsters, and a larger 
room for the older boys and 
girls. The same description might fit hun- 
dreds of crossroad schoolhouses from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but this one happens 
to be the school that Colonel Roosevelt loved 
and to which he sent his children. 

This phase of the Colonel’s life—the pat- 
ronage of the country school—is more typical 
of the man, more eloquent of the homely, 
neighbor-loving, simple character that so en- 
deared him to Oyster Bay and the surround- 
ing countryside than any other, perhaps. 

And perhaps no phase is so little known, 
for the Cove Neck School never sought 
publicity. In its own affairs it never took 
advantage of its distinguished patron. 

Of all the reminiscences of the Colonel 
and the Cove Neck.School which the Oyster 
Bay people now are telling, none are so hu- 


Trudging over the country road one day 
in mid-December, he held a secret confer- 
ence with the teacher, the result of which 
left the teacher dazed and the Colonel with 
a broad smile of happy anticipation on his 
ruddy face. He had given certain definite 
directions in his characteristic way as to the 
kind of Christmas that he wanted the chil- 
dren at Cove Neck to have. The following 
morning the teacher announced that each 
boy and girl was to write a letter to Santa 
Claus for immediate delivery, specifying just 
what presents they should like most to re- 
ceive; and to complete the sensation which 
such an important announcement might well 
be expected to produce, she followed with the 
statement that there would be a real tree in 
the schoolhouse on Christmas Eve, with pres- 


ients. Not one child was 
disappvinted, whether it 
was in the case of a doll for a girl or a 
drum for a boy, and with each package were 
given also the fattest sacks of candy that 
had ever been seen in Oyster Bay. 

And such candy as that was, to be sure! 
It was candy with a history, too, for it was 
the same kind of candy which the Colonel 
used to love best when he was a boy in New 


-York City, and which in consequence he had 


insisted in buying for the children at Cove 
Neck. It was a hard candy made in long 


‘sticks, the kind that lasted indefinitely, with 


such an inviting flavor and sweetness that it 
made one hunger for more. There was only 
one confectionery firm in New York that 
made such candy—whose store has since been 
destroyed by fire—but the Colonel never for- 
got it—nor did the youngsters who knew him 
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ever furget it. Once he sent a messenger 
from Oyster Bay for the express purpose of 
buying a stock of that particular candy. 
Only three times in twenty-five years did 
Colonel Roosevelt miss his Christmas cele- 
bration at Cove Neck, once when he was 
President and unavoidably detained in Wash- 
ington; again when he was buried in the 
heart of the African jungle, and the last 
time when he was confined to the hospital 
with sciatica. And even on these occasions 
he was represented by a trusty agent. His 
son Archie acted as his father’s Christmas 
representative in 1918, and it was a memor- 
able occasion for him, for it was here that 
he attended school as a boy, with his brother 


Kermit and his sister Ethel. 

It was a peculiar experience for Archie 
thus to fill his father’s shoes and to point 
out to the children of a new generation the 
desk at which he sat when a youngster, and 
the places where Kermit and Ethel had stud- 
ied their geography and arithmetic. In those 
days the Colonel invariably took his morning 
exercise by tramping with the three children 
to school and walking back home again. 
There were two teachers, both now dead, 
Miss Provose, and Miss Hawkshurst, and 
many were the conferences which the Col- 
onel used to hold with them relative to the 
affairs of their little flock, numbering ygen- 
erally from thirty to forty young hopefuls. 
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They were efficient teachers, and the Colonel 
was fond of saying that there was no better 
grammar school education anywhere .than 
that which his children obtained under their 
direction. 

Perhaps it was‘ his activities at Cove Neck 
which inspired the Colonel’s intense enthusi- 
asm in the cause of American education, al- 
ways one of the paramount questions of his 
public life. In any event the influence of 
the humble little country school down on 
Long Island has radiated from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It was essentially democratic, 
essentially American, and both qualities 
found an immediate response from Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Way with Children 





INE of the phases of Theodore 
r\l Roosevelt’s nature which im- 
pressed me strongly was his 
interest in children and his 
love for them. A devoted 
father, he corresponded reg- 
ularly with his children when absent from 
them. Many a time on camping trips with 
him I have seen him write letters to them 
about some interesting feature of the day’s 
doings, frequently illustrating them with 
spirited little comic sketches; and I know 
that even in the White House he was not too 
busy to show his affection in the same way. 
For all children he had a great and abid- 
ing kindness. He understood them thor- 
oughly. He believed, if ever anyone did, 
that the boy was father to the 
man; and that if the boy’s life 
had the proper influences  sur- 
rounding it, there need be no 
worry about the course of the 
next generation. It was only such 
a man who could write: 

“Of course what we have a 
right to expect of the American 
boy is that he shall turn out to 
bea good American man. Now, 
the chances are strong that he 
won’t be much of a man unless 
he is a good deal of a boy. He 
must not be a coward or a weak- 
ling, a bully, a shirk, or a prig. 
He must work hard and play hard. 
He must be clean minded and clean- 
lived, and able to hold his own 
under all circumstances and against 
all comers. It is only on these 
conditions that he will grow into 
the kind of aman of whom America 
can really be proud. ”’ 

When Colonel and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were guests ut my home at 
Pass Christian, Miss., in June, 
1915, I saw one of the most impres- 
sive sights that I ever have wit- 
nessed. Many persons naturally 
were anxious to.see and speak to the 
Colonel, but the ones for whom he 
showed special fondness were the 


BY JOHN M. PARKER 


little children. On this occasion the wide- 
tiled gallery fronting the Gulf of Mexico 
was filled with the children of the neighbor- 
hood, ranging in age from ten or twelve 
years, down to little tots of five and six. 
I am certain that Mr. Roosevelt never had a 
more attentive audience than these little chil- 
dren, as he told them in his inimitable way 
the story of a lion hunt in Africa, when sev- 
eral hundred of the natives had requested 
him to let them demonstrate how they killed 
the great man-eater without shotguns. 

The Colonel described how these hunts- 
men notified him when a lion had been lo- 
cuted. He told graphically how the men 
formed a vast circle, working to the center 
until it had narrowed itself to a ring of prob- 
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A Roosevelt Family Group 


ably not more than one hundred-tfifty yards. 
As he spoke one could almost see the black- 
maned lion tossing his tail and roaring, look- 
ing all around to see which side he proposed 
to charge. The natives, closing in, had only 
their buffalo-hide shields in front of them 
and their long spears. Finally the lion 
charged at one section of the circle and as he 
sprang into the air, one man fixed his spear 
and it went through the lion by entering 
under the chest and coming out of his flank. 
But with one stroke of his paw, the great 
beast killed the man and then viciously 
turned to grasp the spear in his mouth, break- 
ing it off as though it were a match. Almost 
instantaneously the other hunters pierced him 
with their spears until he looked like a 
porcupine, 

The Colonel’s description of the 
death dance of the savages after 
they had killed their enemy left 
a lasting impression upon the chil- 
dren. It was delightful to see 
the little tots who were nearest 
him draw as closely as possible, 
putting their hands on his chair or 
on his knees, as he told them story 
after story of his experience. 

Now that the voice of that 
splendid American is stilled in 
death, these children, much older 
than they were then, declare that 
nothing in the world will ever 
make them forget that delightful 
afternoon when Theodore Rovuse- 
velt told them of his  experi- 
ences in the hunting field here 
and in Africa. 


Where dwells he? Everywhere! In cot- 
tages 
And by the forge of labor and the desk 
Of science. The torn spelling book 
Is blotted with the name of Roosevelt; 
And like a myth he floats upon the winds 
Of india and Ceylon. His brotherhood 
Includes the fallen kings. Himself a 
king, 
He left a stamp upon his countrymen 
Like Charlemagne. Yes, note the life of 
kings! 
From ‘‘Roosevelt,’’ by John J. Chap- 
man; read at the Harvard Club, New 
York, February 9, 1919. 
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“Thrift, Thrift, Horatio” 


OT so very long ago, extrav- 
2% agance was held to beamark 
‘4 of financial superiority ; econ- 
omy, something to conceal, 
and to practice, if atall, inse- 
cret, like prayer. Those who 
to spend lavishly, pinched 
where it would not be seen in order to flaunt 
a semblance of wealth in the public eye. 
The very word ‘‘thrift’? was a synonym for 
stinginess. The tremendous experiences of 
the last four years have changed all 
this. Extravagance now is vulgar; waste is 
vickedness, 

A new obligation is here placed on the 
schools, In the training for efficient citizen- 
ship—that now means the girls as well as 
the boys—lessons in thrift, in economy, in 
conservation in every direction — money, 
time, food, material, health, energy, spirit- 
ual power, and moral force, become of the 
utmost importance. 

We can no longer treat the matter in a 
haphazard manner, neither can training in 
thrift be left entirely to the home. In ev- 
ery school, whether it be at the remotest 
crossroads, in the slums of a great city, in 
the comfortable small! town, or in the exclu- 
sive private schools of the rich, systematic 
teaching in thrift should become a regular 
part of the school work, varying according 
to local conditions. The children of the rich 
must be taught that ‘‘Unto whom much is 
given, much shall be demanded in return.’’ 
The very poor must be instructed in ways 
of earning money, of putting it to the best 
possible use,—buying proper food, value of 
intelligent cooking, importance of saving a 
bit, let that bit be ever so small; and even- 
tually the possibility of lifting themselves 
by their little earnings to larger earnings, 
until they become self-supporting, self-re- 
specting citizens. 

**How shall this be done?’’ you ask, 

The answer to that question must coc 
after much theorizing, much experimenting, 
much consultation, much reporting of suc- 
cesses and failures. The important thing to 
remember to-day is that something must be 
done. Kvery teacher is under obligations to 
look over her own field pretty thoroughly. 
In blazing any trail, start where you are and 
work steadily through the unbroken forest 
guided by the compass pointing ever toward 
the goal. No two schools will find their 
problems identical, Some will be similar, 
and after a time all may discover certain 
underlying principles in common, and upon 
these may be based a definite outline for 
work, All that I can hope to do in this brief 
article is to throw out a few hints that may 
help teachers to take hold somewhere. 

In a certain school where I have always 
felt that my influence was most lasting and 
far-reaching, I set apart each week a little 
time for informal talks to the school. In 
these I presented matters that had no place 
in the regular program, but which were as 
vital as the “‘three R’s,’’ Frequent echoes 
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come to me still from these Monday talks. 
Now I should make thrift the basis of them 
and should expect, with a responsive school, 
to work out some plan for regular and defi- 
nite practical application of theories, 

A wonderful work has been accomplished 
in gardening, fruit-raising, and canning, 
through school clubs and kindred organiza- 
tions. This should be a good foundation 
upon which to raise a standard for individual 
or neighborhood economic responsibility. In 
some places it has already been done. The 
work should not stop with raising and pre- 
serving fruit and vegetables, but emphasis 
should be laid upon doing it with as little 
loss of energy as possible. Waste should be 
salvaged as great manufacturing institutions 
have learned to do until in some the by-prod- 
ucts net an income greater than the original 
article. 

Industry should be made to stand out 
markedly as a virtue. Idle hands are no 
longer beautiful hands; the idler is no longer 
treated with tolerance, Every individual 
should become a producer. No child of 
school age is too young to perform regularly 
some useful duty adapted to his strength and 
intelligence. Some schools have already es- 
tablished regular school credits for such 





home work. The children are given cards 
which are filled out and signed by the par- 
ents, with time and character of service. In 
the country it is easy to find something for 
every child to do—feeding the chickens, 
dusting, making a bed, picking over beans, 
bringing in wood. You who are fortunate 
enough to work in the country can think of 
a hundred things when | don’t even know 
what they are. 

The blackboard, that silent, powerful 
teacher, can keep the right precepts before 
eyes und mind. What can be better than 
some of the sayings from ‘‘Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac ?’’—‘‘Sloth makes all things difficult, 
but industry all easy,’’ ‘‘If we are indus- 
trious we shall never starve,’’ ‘‘At a work- 
ing man’s door hunger looks in but dare not 
enter,’’ ‘‘Diligence is the mother of good 
luck and God gives all things to industry.’’ 

The word ‘‘salvage’’ is comparatively new 
to the everyday vocabulary, but it should be 
practically apprehended by every child. 
Waste has been our national economic-crime. 
By degrees we are learning that there is 
nothing that cannot be put to some use if 
sufficient ingenuity is exercised. 

A certain institution started a campaign 
for collecting old stocking-legs. Now, of 
all useless fabrics, what could be more use- 
less than stocking-legs in quantity? But 
the old ladies in the institution pieced them 
together into comforters which were soft and 
warm and light. The scraps went into car- 
pet rags. 

Why couldn’t any neighborhood have a 
community salvage department which should . 
center in the school? Here could be brought 
anything that had outlived its usefulness in 
its original habitat. Joined with other seem- 
ingly useless articles, there are possibilities 
of resuscitation. 

There is a sect that believes in reincarna- 
tion. The individual who has been a failure, 
who has not developed in this life sufficient 
strength again to be worthy a separate en- 
tity, is not by their doctrine consigned to 
oblivion but is returned after death to what 
they call the ‘‘group soul.’’ These feeble 

entities flow together and combine until there 
is accumulated sufficient strength for a new 
incarnation. I leave you to make the appli- 
cation to the suggested salvage bureau. 

Spasmodie attempts have been made in 
collecting newspapers, old iron, rubber, etc., 
and selling for a particular cause. Why may 
not such operations be carried on regularly ? 
It would give opportunity for organization, 

classification, and ingenuity in turning vari- 
ous materials to account, and furnish a con- 
stant fund for use in improving school prop- 
erty and equipment. 

The department could be made very per- 


sonal and so of great neighborhood use. 


Have you ever been in despair because you 
couldn’t find a scrap of anything the right 
color for mending a torn dress? Did you 
ever want a needleful of blue or pink or yel- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Bringing Real Life into the Schoolroom 


The Development of Primary Pupils Through a Comprehensive Course in Industrial Arts 


BY ALTA BEE ADAMS CROSSLAND 





HE GREATEST 

need of our ele- 
mentary schools to- 
day is a vitalizing 
and unifying inter- 
est for the mass of 
dull facts which 
little children must 
learn. Such an in- 
terest can be se- 
cured through stud- 
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Besides these, if he 
is to be master of his environment, he needs 
fuel, tools, machines, and weapons. These 
are supplied by food, textiles, woods, metals, 
clay, and allied earth products. How these 
are produced and transformed from the raw 
states to the formsin which he sees them is 
of unlimited interest to every child. 

In the old days this process of transforma- 
tion of material from the raw to the usable 
stage was done in the home, and the child 
saw and learned how it was done, and helped 
in doing it. Nowadays it is largely done 
outside the home, in factories, where he has 
no part in it nor any understanding of it. 
If the child is to understand our world to-day 
and be able to contribute anything to the 
universal needs of society, should we not 
provide a way for him to learn about the 
industries to which his life is so closely re- 
lated and upon which each of us is so 
dependent? 

Because of the large number of children 
leaving school at the end of the sixth grade, 
it appears that any course in industrial arts 
should be as complete and comprehensive as 
possible in the first six years of school. This 
does not imply that the school at the end of 
the first six years should have 


Point, Wis., may make the above points 
clearer. Let us remember that this course 
was designed to develop the child and not 
to perfect anything which he may be mak- 
ing. Whatever is done is done to make the 
child think and to understand the industrial 
process. The child learns by doing things, 
even if they are not always done perfectly; 
and while an effort was made to have the 
projects done as skilfully as possible, per- 
fection was a secondary consideration. 

The simplest industrial processes are often 
the most primitive. This fact suggested the 
possibility of approaching the study of the 
industries from a historical standpoint. Con- 
sequently, the course inthethird grade was 
more closely linked with the history work 
than with any other subject, although it also 
included work in arithmetic, design, draw- 
ing, language, spelling, and construction. It 
so happened that we were allowed time for 
this work in the spring, although it could 
have been done any other time as well. 

The spring term’s work in history was the 
study of the pioneer life of Wisconsin, where 
in the early days the fur industry was of 
chief importance. In this class the children 
talked about the different animals trapped 
for fur. In the industrial arts class, trac- 
ings, drawings, and free-hand cuttings of 
these animals were made and pasted in book- 
lets which the children had made. On each 
page, below the drawing of each animal, 
were written two or three sentences giving 
its distinguishing characteristics. Special at- 
tention was given in this problem to writ- 
ing, spelling, the computation of measure- 
ments, and the use of good English sen- 
tences. An appropriate cover design in- 
cluded the problem of drawing, spacing, and 
correct measurements, 

A man who had had considerable experi- 
ence in trapping in northern Wisconsin was 
brought in to talk to the class. The trapper 
told the pupils about the habits of the various 
animals which must be learned before the 
traps can be successfully placed. ‘The kinds 


of traps used and the principle upon which 
they worked were described. The methods 
used in dressing the skins were discussed, 
and the class learned the relative value of 
the different skins to the trapper. After 
this talk the children constructed out of ma- 
terial which they brought from home a model 
of the rabbit trap which the trapper makes 
from bending over a young tree in the 
woods. ane 

The next day the class visited a tannery, 
where many kinds of dressed furs were shown 
to them. They examined the pieces to note 
the differences in color and texture. Samples 
of the furs of the animals which they had 
been studying were obtained, and on the fol- 
lowing day these were labeled and arranged 
on a chart, together with the best booklet 
that had been made in the class. Through 
another trip to a store and through observa- 
tions made elsewhere, the class learned the 
various articles of wearing apparel made 


- from the different furs, their relative cost, 


and their wearing quality. 

The fourth grade followed up the study 
of furs with a similar study of the leather 
industry. 

Following the fur industry, the third grade 
made a study of the homes in the pioneer 
life of Wisconsin. The framework of a log 
cabin of the type built in the Wisconsin woods 
was built for us by the manual training class. 
Discussions were held concerning the early 
methods of building and furnishing the cabin ; 
and to make this clearer the following proj- 
ects were carried out in the class: 

First, a fireplace was built out of stones. 
collected by the children. Visits were made 
to a near-by house in the process of building 
and to another already finished to see how 
a fireplace is constructed. Then the class 
built the fireplace out of stones and cement, 
following the principles learned: After a 
discussion of the use of the fireplace, a crane 
was made for it. The class also made candles. 

This was followed by a lesson on the build- 
ing materials used to-day, and a study was 

made of the brick industry. 





the child prepared to carry 
on a trade, or even a part of 
a certain industry, but rather 
that it should give him a 
general knowledge which will 
better enable him to select 
wisely from the many and 
varied industries of the 
world, rather than from the 
few which his environment 
may have supplied. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT 


The following description 
of an industrial arts course 
that was carried out in the 
third and fourth grades of 
the Training School of the 
State Normal School, Stevens 





Sand-Table Illustration of Pioneer Life in Wisconsin 


An imaginary trip to the 
brick plant was made in class 
(the plant being too far away 
for an actual visit) ; pictures 
of the processes used in mak- 
ing brick were shown the 
children, and previous meth- 
ods and materials compared 
with those of to-day. 

The furnishings of the 
cabin consisted of a chair, a 
settee, a three-legged stool, 
and a bed. The bed was made 
in the corner by arranging 
two pieces at right angles to 
the walls and supporting them 
by a forked stick. The other 
articles were put together by 
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the fourth grade children 
after the pieces were cut for 
them. This work they did in 
connection with a study of 
the lumber and furniture in- 
dustries of Stevens Point. 

There were several lessons 
on rug making. Three kinds 
of rugs—braided, woven, and 
hooked and _ pulled — were 
made. This project included 
lessons on design and color 
combinations, each child plan- 
ning the design for his rug. 
The children were also given 
instruction in the use of the 
thimble, the correct way to 
handle material in sewing, 
and in simple stitches. 

In comparison with the pioneer life of Wis- 
consin, the pioneer life of the Puritans was 
discussed, and among other things compared 
were the school books of that day and of this. 
The children took great delight and pride in 
making horn book primers. This again gave 
them opportunity to learn how to measure ac- 
curately and how to plan the space on the 
board for nailing the brass strips over the 
transparent cover. The boards had been cut 
and planed, and the children whittled the 
handles to make them smooth. 

Along with the problem of furnishing the 
log cabin, the class discussed the industries 
carried on by the Wisconsin pioneers. Among 
others was the maple sugar industry. The 
children tapped trees and collected sap, and 
on the following day boiled the maple syrup 
down to sugar. In discussing this industry, 
descriptions of a ‘‘sugar bush’’ were given, 
and methods used in this industry by the 
Wisconsin pioneers were learned. The sugar 








Log Cabin with Fireplace Built from Stones and Cement 


house and the open kettle supported on forked 
sticks were represented in the sand-table il- 
lustration of a pioneer home. 

The next subject taken up was the history 
of travel. Pictures and tracings of all the 
different means of transportation were col- 
lected and pasted in booklets, for which an 
appropriate cover design was made. The chil- 
dren then planned to represent these. Some 
of the problems were made in class, some were 
constructed from toys, and for others the toys 
themselves were used. These were arranged 
on a table and furnished unlimited oppor- 
tunity for individual expression from the 
children. The exhibit includedthe following: 
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Representation of the History of Travel 


On land 
Man afoot, following a trail in the 
« forest 
Man on horseback 
Two-wheeled oxcart. 
Sled 
Wheelbarrow 
Chariot 
Wagon—prairie schooner 
Stagecoach 
Buggy 
Bicycle 
Horse car 
Locomotive 
Electric car 
Automobile 
Motorcycle 


On water 

Raft 

Dugout canoe 

Birch-bark canoe 
Sailboat 
Steamboat 
Submarine 


In air 
Airplane 
Dirigible balloon 


These projects made history in- 
finitely more vital and led to an 
appreciation of modern life, besides 
giving the children valuable in- 
formation about the leading indus- 
tries of the early days of the state. 

The fourth grade made a detailed 
study of present day industries and 
closely correlated the work with 
geography. Projects to illustrate 
the subject matter were carried out. The 
seasonal changes were made clearer by 
means of a calendar in which the class re- 
corded each day’s temperature and the direc- 
tion of the wind. The surface features and 
the industries along the Wisconsin River 
were illustrated in a booklet. To understand 
the sheep raising and wool industry, the chil- 
dren sheared the wool from a sheepskin and 
carried it through the different steps of man- 
ufacture, including weaving and knitting. 
This study led naturally to a study and com- 
parison of other textiles. | 

In the grain industries, primitive methods 
were studied and compared with present day 
methods. The children ground corn witha 
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mortar and pestle, and since 
they were studying the meth- 
ods of preparation of the 
foods of the Indians and pio- 
neers, they had a cooking 
lesson in which they learned 
how to cook corn meal mush 
and serve it with milk. The 
principle involved in the cook- 
ing of cereals and the food 
value of mush and milk were 
discussed. In this connection 
the class planned to have a 
sale of pop corn balls to pay 
for the materials which we 
had used. The corn balls 
were prepared by the class 
and enough money was re- 
alized from the sale to cover 
the expenses of the course. 

The lumber industry, the paper industry, 
and the wheat industry were studied first 
hand. Visits to the factories and reproduc- 
tions of processes, as far as possible, were 
the means of an understanding of these in- 
dustries. In the study of woods, the class 
learned which were hard and which soft by 
cutting and driving nails into them. They 
studied the trees, noting bud, leaf, and bark 
differences. After this study, they were able 
to identify the woods used in all parts of the 
normal school, as well as those used in their 
own houses. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR OTHER 
LOCALITIES 


Our plan could be carried out in any lo- 
cality. The locality that contains a number 
of factories is the most fortunate, but there 
is some production and manufacture of raw 
materials going on in every community. We 
began with the industries and materials clos- 
est at hand. No money was provided for 
our use except that which the children earned 
from the pop corn ball sale. From home in- 
dustries it is easy to pass to remote ones. 

It is my theory that systematic studies of 
the industries should be made the basis for 
teaching most of the subject matter of our ele- 
mentary schools. Instead of isolated courses 
in domestic science and arts, in manual train- 
ing, and in drawing, there can be one course 
in industrial arts so planned and carried out 
that it includes not only these special sub- 
jects but all the other subjects which we 
now teach separately, and which might be 
taught more easily and effectively by such a 
course. 

Besides, this course offers opportunity for 
an all-round growth of the child. Here is 
physical development in the illustrative proj- 
ects, mental stimulus from the initiative al- 
lowed, and moral awakening to the apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of industry. Common 
interests encourage Democracy. The indus- 
tries furnish interests common to all. Since 
the public schools are the hope of Democ- 
racy, could they not profitably use the indus- 
trial world, with its material so rich in in- 
terests for the child, as a unifying and vital- 
izing influence for the whole curriculum? 


~ 
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quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Ddhkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns : a 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- ) 
7 


Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how tomount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 

























Duplicates of this double page 
* poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 53, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
Pages every month. 
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HALLOWEEN PROCESSION 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may 
be given to children to trace, color, cut, and mount. The taller girl 
wears a green dress, an orange cap, an apron trimmed with black de- 
signs, white socks and black shoes. Her hair is black. The boy has 
a white waist, gray trousers and stockings, and black shoes. His hat 
is orange and black. The baby is in white with an orange and black 
apron and cap. The pumpkins are orange with a soft yellow color 
where the inside shows. Outline heavily after painting. Mount as 
shown in the sketch at the top of the opposite page, using for a 
background a strip of light blue oatmeal wall paper 14% by 36 inches 
for the sky. To represent the grass, place a strip of green paper 5 by 
36 inches, with the upper edge torn unevenly, over the blue. 
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Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., Ph.M., 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article is the first 
of several articles on teaching Health Principles. The 
authors have based this study on the facts set forth 
by the Child Health Organization which acts with the 
National Child Labor Committee, Inc. ‘The class- 
room weight records referred to in ‘‘The Most Won- 
derful Canal in the World’’ may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. This record is de- 
signed to be hung on the class-room wall, and con- 
tains spaces where the child may write his own name, 
his age, height, normal weight, and his increase for 
every month in the year. Thelowerpart of the chart 
contains two tables showing the right height and 
weight for boys and for girls, and another table indi- 
cating about what the child should gain each month. 

The authors have considered Children’s Breakfasts 
in their first article, as the subject isa vital one. They 
appreciate, however, the difficulty and, possibly, em- 
barrassment with which a teacher may be hampered 
discussing it in an average schoolroom. They have 
suggested as a tactful approach that the teacher in- 
terest the children themselves in eating the right 
breakfasts so as to grow big and strong. We make 
the further suggestion that in rural schools and up- 
per grades the girls may be urged to prepare health- 
ful breakfasts. Also the facts and the diet lists pro- 
vided in the article may be used by teachers in talks 
before Mothers’ clubs, or Parent-Teacher associations. 
Another idea is for the children to tell the little Hy- 
giene stories-and act the little dialogues at such 
meetings. 

It is hoped that this series of articles will help 
every reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 
promoting the fundamental Rules of Health among 
her pupils. The authors are authorities on the sub 
ject they have chosen to represent, and they are put 
ting much time and thought into the material they 
are providing, which is sound, sane, and brilliantly 
original. 
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“Cells Are Tiny Little Live Things That Make Your Body” 


Brain cells that help us think seen through a glass that makes them 
look very much bigger than they really are. 


The Breakfast a School Child Should Eat 


oA a 


NHEN one considers that the 
energy, beauty, and efficiency 
of a child’s entire physical 
being is but the result of the 
normal activity of millions of 
Se healthy cells; and when one 
knows that no harm can come to the wonder- 
ful little body until the health or activity of 
these tiny czlls is interfered with, what a 
delight it is to introduce the child to his own 
fascinating factory or workshop. For he 
alone can furnish it with working supplies. 
And if he can be made to feel an immediate 
and vital connection between these food- 
supplies and his own happiness, our battle 
for child-welfare is half won. For a child 
instinctively ‘‘does it now’’ and with all his 
heart when once his spontaneous interest is 
aroused. 

It is the purpose of tiis article not only to 
outline (on the authority indorsed by the 
government) the kind of breakfast a child 
should eat, and suggest some things about 
quantity, cost, and preparation, but also to 
furnish a method of presentation to children 
which, it is hoped, will entirely dis-associate 
the food facts from the arbitrary dictate of 
adult authority, and give the children a sense 
of freedom in proving to themselves that by 
playing the game of health according to the 
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rules, they fit themselves to be and to do just 
what their own natures crave most. In other 
words, we should like to make the right kind 
of a breakfast (and as enthusiasm grows, 
the right kind of health habits altogether) 
seem splendidly worth while from the child’s 


own point of view. 
FOR BREAKFAST* 
A sample diet for a week for children 7-12 years 
Oatmeal with milk Hominy with milk 
Bread and butter Bread and butter 


Baked apple Bacon — 
Milk to drink Cocoa with milk 


Corn meal with milk 
‘foast and butter 
Apple sauce 

Milk to drink 


Force or corn flakes 

with milk 
Bread and butter 
Soft egg and baccn 
Milk to drink 


Oatmeal with milk 
Bread and butter 
Stewed prunes or figs 
Cocoa with milk 


Pettijohn or malt breakfast 
food with milk 

Bread and butter 

Soft egg 

Milk to drink 


Corn meal with milk 
Toast with butter 
Stewed dried peaches 
Cocoa with milk 
these meals give variety enough to pro- 
vide all the materials needed by the cells for 
energy, warmth, growth, and ‘‘the wear and 
tear’’ of the child’s daily activity for which 
the cells exist and without 
which they would lose their 
power to use food at all. 
It is possible to interest 
“<" ha. children in a standard amount 
which these meals repre- 
sent, by reducing them to food 
units, each unit being under- 
stood to mean the amount of 
energy the body will get from 
a certain amount of food cor- 
responding to the heat that would come 
from the same amount of food if it were 
burned outside of the body. Each breakfast 
should furnish the energy of approximately 
500 food units, as follows: 
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Cocoa (level tablespoon) ......... 
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Amounts— 

Cerea!—2 to 6 tablespoonfuls 
Milk or cocoa—1 cup 

Bread and butter—1 to 2 slices 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW** 


Milk is a perfect food, and 
the best and most important 
for growing children. No 
other food can take its place. 
It should not, however, be 
given very cold, and digests 
more easily warm. Indeed, 
warm milk can often be taken 
when cold milk causes dis- 
tress. If children dislike 
milk alone, it can be given 

*Reprinted by permission from “Diet for 


Children,’ Child Health Organization, New : 
York, { 
**These facts are substantially as given by 
7 Child Health Organization, New York 
ity. 
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in the form of cocoa, milksoups, cust- 
ards, ete. 

Bread shouldbe, if possible, of whole 
wheat (or graham), oatmeal, corn meal, 
rye, or barley, rather than of white flour. 

Eggs may be soft-boiled, poached, scram- 
bled (plain or in milk), or omelet; never fried. 

Of cereals, oatmeal is the most economical 
to buy because of its food units. For chil- 
dren over ten, the food value of cereals, 
especially hominy and white cereals, may be 
increased by adding dried fruits. Dates at 
twenty-five cents a pound are cheaper than 
fresh apples at five cents. (To prepare dates, 
wash, chop into small pieces and stir into 
the hot cereal a minute 
before serving. Stewed 
prunes may be used in 
the same way.) 

By mixing cereals, a 
great variety of flavors 
may be obtained. Two 
or three may be cooked 
together. 

Of dry cereals, shred- 
ded wheat, force, and 
corn flakes are _ best, 
though more expensive 
than the cereals that are cooked. 

The cooking of cereal is important. It 
should be cooked slowly over boiling water 
or in a fireless cooker. The best way is to 
cook it the night before and reheat it in a 
double boiler or by setting the dish in a pan 
of hot water. 
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“The Food Canal 

Siretches into a Recm 

Large Enough for the 
Kitchen” 


Table for Cereals 


Directions for cooking: Stir cereal into the right 
amount of boiling salted water and cook over direct 
heat until cereal thickens, stirring constantly. Set 
into boiling water or the fireless cooker and cook as 
long as directed without further stirring; proportions 
are as follows: 


1 cup of corn meal 6 cups of water % tsp. salt 3hrs. 

1 cup wheat prep- 
arations 

1 cup hominy 

lcup rolled oats 2-2% ‘* 
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Raw fruits may be given to children when 
they are seven. (Only oranges are safe raw 
before that age.) But even then bananas 
are not ripe enough to be 
i\d 


eaten raw until the skin 
_ 
hs 





shows brown spots. 
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“Your Breal:fast Finds the 
Kitchen a Very Busy Place” 
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right in this room. 
someone here owns 
wonder who it is. 
When you ate your break- 
fast this morning, Susie, 
where did it go? Yes, right 


And 
=m 6 § 





“But Still the Cells Must Wait” 


Butter, or some butter substitute like nut 
margarine or oleomargarine, should be given 
if the milk on the cereal is skimmed. 

Sugar gives energy, and children need it, 
but there is great danger of getting too 
much and spoiling the appetite and the 
digestion. All told, children of seven to 
twelve should not have more than two 
tablespoonfuls daily. (From five to seven, 
half as much.) Cereals should be served 
with not more than one teaspoonful to a 
saucer of cereal. If the child is started 


down your throat. . And your 
throat is the beginning of 
the most wonderful canal in the world. So 
Susie owns it. 
Yes, Tommy does, too. 
everybody owns a food canal. 


And Mary. Yes, 


I wonder if 








without it, this can well be omitted alto- 
gether. 
All fried 
except bacon, 
Tea and coffee should never be allowed. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL CANAL IN THE 
WORLD 


(For children of six to eight years. Older pupils 
who have had simple physiological facts in connection 
with hygiene, can review them by a little contest to 
see ‘‘who ean tell’’ them.) 


foods should be avoided, 
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“The Blood Is So Wonderful Too” 


The round red ceils in the blood keep us warm and make us 
They can stretch out thin and long, to squeeze 
through -the tiniest tubes, just as if they were rubber boats. 


feel lively. 


Did you ever dig two holes and scoop out 
a path between? Then did you fill the holes 
with water and see it run along the path? 
Well, that path full of water was like a 
canal that people scoop out between two 
oceans when ships want to sail across the 
land instead of going all the way around. 

Canals are wonderful things, because they 
help the ships to get around quickly with 
food and other things that people need. 

But the most wonderful canal of all is 





“The White Blood Cells Watch Out for Accidents 


and for Disease Germs” 


All the shapes in this picture were made by the 
same cell. He can push out any part of him- 
self like arms or legs or fingers. That is how 
his last shape surrounds a germ, until he has 
the germ right inside, ready to be eaten, 





“A White Police Cell Got Word That a Disease Germ 
Was Around” 


everyvody takes care of it. 
_ You don’t have to? You don’t know how? 
{t takes care of itself? 

Yes, there are some wonderful things 
called nerves that go all over your body like 
telephone wires and look after the food canal 

and everything else, almost. But 


~~ a —s they can’t get along unless you help 


them. 

(Show a picture of an emaciated 
child.) Why do you suppose this 
child looks so thin and weak and 
this one (show the picture of a robust 
child) so strong and happy? Which 
one would you rather be? How 
many would like to grow as strong and well 
as they possibly could? 

I will tell you a secret. 
a wonderful fairy to your 


If you play being 


own nerves, and_ help 
them take care of your vo 
— 


food canal, you will be 
surprised to see how your 
muscles will get strong so 
you can do all kinds of 
things that you want to 
do and not get tired at all easily. 

And we will have a new game and call it 
the Game of Health. It will be a kind of 
race. First we will see if you are all as 
heavy as you should be? How do you sup- 
pose we can tell? How heavy are 
you? And how tall are you, Johnny? 
Here is a paper with a place for your 
names. It is going to hang here, and 
you are going to put down your own 
weight every month. Here is a card 
that tells how much you ought to 
weigh, at your age, if you know how 
tall you are, and then you can race 
with your height to catch up with 
the weight you ought to have. 

To-morrow I will tell you all about the 
race. How many want to be in it? You 
can write your names on this list, and the 
race will begin to-morrow. (The teacher in- 
dicates the class-room weight record, which 
she has previously secured. ) 


“So He Threw Him- 
self Right on the 
Germ and Ate It Up” 





After Breakfast. 
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Happy and Ready for Work. 


THE NEW GAME OF HEALTH 
(To be told on the day after telling the story of 
‘*The Most Wonderful Canal.’’ The teacher may re- 
produce on the blackboard the sketches given in’ con 
nection with the story. 


Are we all ready for our new game? [| 
see everybody has joined in therace. After 
school to-day we will all get weighed and 
measured. Then you can put down on 
the record your age, your height, how 
much you ought to weigh, and then how 
much you weigh now. And we will see 
who catches up to his right weight first. 

Now, of course, you want to know how 
to play the game. Well, each one goes 
into a kind of partnership with his cells. 
Cells are tiny little live things that make 

your body, so tiny that you can’t see 
them unless you look through a glass that 
makes them look much bigger than they 
are. Millions and millions of these cells 
live and work together, making your skin, 
bones and flesh out of their own tiny bodies, 

And what do you suppose your ceils have 
for breakfast? You have to eat it for them. 
Do you think your cells can eat the bread 
and butter you started down the food canal 
this morning? They can if it is cooked all 
over again in the food kitchen. I have my 
hand right over my food kitchen. Yes, it is 
the stomach. The food canal stretches into 
a room large enough for the kitchen. 

So your body is a kind of food factory, 
isn’t it? Who puts the supplies into the 
factory? Of course, no one in all the world 
can really get the right supplies into this 
factory the right way, but just you, your- 
self. So you must be a partner and take 
good care of the supplies, mustn’t you. To- 
morrow I will tell you other things about 
being a partner to your body, because that’s 
the only way you can be sure of growing as 
strong and well as your cells can make you. 
This is the way we race. 

To-day I’!] tell you how the breakfast we 
eat feeds the cells and helps us win the race. 

Of course, we have to eat the things that 
the cells need, don’t we? And everybody 





“And now the Police Cells Had Their Hands Full” 


will have to know what they are, to have 
any chance of winning at all. I have writ- 
ten them on the board for you to copy. (The 
teacher indicates the breakfast menus in the 
first part of this article. ) 

The entrance to the most wonderful canal 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Teaching Geography in 1919 


YE geography teachers are fac- 
ing a big problem to-day. 
Never before has the teaching 
of geography been consid- 
ered of such importance, and 
never before has the teacher 
been so hampered by lack of schoolroom ma- 
terial which is accurate and up-to-date. No 
textbook used in any schoolroom in the 
United States unless it has been published 
since the sitting of the peace conference 
is correct. No textbook unless it has ap- 
peared during the last summer shows accu- 
rately the boundaries of European countries, 
or even mentions several of them by name. 
In no textbook, unless it has come from the 
press within a few months, are the industries 
of Europe correctly described, the cities cor- 
rectly located, the ownership of some of the 
Pacific Islands and the names of some of the 
divisions of Africa accurately stated. The 
data given in the appendices of the textbooks 
now in the hands of the pupils of areas, pop- 
ulations, rank of countries in industries and 
products lead one all astray. 

Strange and marvelous are the facts which 
children oftentimes think they learn in 
school, as instanced by the child who told 
his mother of a big pill which could be found 
in the cathedral at Havana, placed there 
in memory of Christopher Columbus. The 
teacher had describtd the tablet, but to the 
pupil tablet and pill stood for the same thing. 
Equally strange and ‘‘fur from the truth’’ 
will be the facts which our children will 
learn if we teachers allow them to follow the 
text and use the maps printed before the 
war. 

Are you going to teach such facts as the 
following which were taken at random from 
some of the popular geographies of the day? 

‘‘Germany leads all European countries in 
the production of iron.’’ Three-fourths or 
more of her production was mined in Alsace- 
Lorraine which now belongs to France. 

‘Strassburg is an important trade center 
and fortress of Germany.’’ Strassburg is a 
French city, not a German possession to-day. 

‘Great Britain is the greatest ship-building 
country in the world.’’ ‘‘Germany is sur- 
passed only by Great Britain as a ship-build- 
ing nation.’’ Neither of the above facts is 
true to-day because the United States ranks 
far ahead of all other countries in shipbuild- 
ing. 

Is there any teacher in the United States 
who would allow the following statement to 
go unchallenged, ‘‘Germany has one of the 
best systems of education in the world’’? 
Or this, ‘‘The people of Germany as a whole 
have become more highly educated than those 
of any other country’’? 

In another chapter the textbook states, 
‘‘The larger number of islands of the Pacific 
belong to Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, or the Netherlands,’’ Another 
statement reads, ‘“The countries that govern 
the most of Africa are Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Portugal.’’ 
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Neither of these statements is true. Even 
if the teacher contradicts these and numerous 
other statements, they are printed in the 
book in black and white, and a child is apt 
to believe what he sees—‘“Things seen are 
mightier than things heard.’’ 

Fortunate, indeed, are those few teachers 
who may chance to have their classes supplied 
with new, 1919 geographies. Fortunate, in- 
deed, are those teachers, also, who have 
saved, from their reading of the past two 
years, pictures and descriptions of the new 
European countries and important cities. 
The textbook in geography is the most ex- 
pensive book supplied to elementary school 
pupils, and for this reason many thousands 
of children will use for some years the old 
‘‘before-the-war’’ books, will study from in- 
accurate text and maps, and will fix more and 
more firmly in their minds, as the months 
go by, wrong mental pictures of boundaries, 
areas, and location of places; and will learn 
wrong facts concerning industries, products, 
cities, governments, and peoples. 

This is our problem, teachers of geography, 
and it is a big one, an important one, and a 
difficult one. What can we do to solve it? 

Well, first we can make sure that our pu- 
pils do not use the old inaccurate maps in 
our books, or if they do, we can make sure, 
at least, that they use them always in com- 
parison with the new correct map. These 
can be obtained from magazines, newspapers, 
advertising companies, city officials, etc. 
Let the pupils bring in such maps. Often they 
can find better ones than the teacher can. 


Use the talent of some of the children 
gifted in this direction by having them make 
a large map on cardboard or brown paper. 
In doing this they are making an article of 
great usefulness, filling a real need in the 
schoolroom. With very light lines that may 
be easily erased, rule the paper into squares. 
Divide the map that is to be copied into the 
same number of squares. In transferring the 
outline onto the larger surface notice just 
how the lines lie in each little square. In 


drawing the lines on the brown paper or .. 


cardboard see that they pass through the 
same parts of the larger squares that have 
been made. In this way a fairly accurate 
map of large size may be easily obtained, 
and a more permanent one than can be made 
upon the blackboard. It will take time but 
the pupils who are making it are doing a 
real service for the school, as well as doing 
a work which is a valuable training for both 
their hands and their brains. Make the out- 
line very heavy so that the form of the map 
will stand out from the paper. Color the 
waters with blue crayon and rub over lightly 
with a bit of cloth to make the color smooth. 
In the same way make the countries stand 
out in different colors. If desired, indicate 
the cities, mountains, rivers, ete., but do 
not print the names. It is better for the pu- 
pils to have to find them by their location 
than to look for the printed words. Hang the 
map, if it is on cardboard or pin it if it is 
on paper, on the wall of the room, and use 
it constantly. 

See if the pupils can bring in a sufficient 
number of maps for individual use. If not, 
let them trace from the maps in their books 
the outline of Europe and the boundaries of 
such countries as are but little, if any, 
changed. Transfer the tracing onto heavier 
paper or cardboard and fill in the remainder 
of the boundaries. A more accurate map for 
individual classroom use may be made with 
the hectograph. First trace an accurate map. 
Then go over the traced lines with hecto- 
graph ink. Do the outline in solid line 
and the boundaries of the individual coun- 
tries with dotted lines. Then hectograph a 
sufficient number of copies so that each pu- 
pil may have one. It may be that your sup- 
erintendent will realize the great importance 
of having correct maps for the pupils to use 
and will purchase a sufficient number of 
copies. 

In studying each of the countries of Europe 
constant comparison should be made between 
its size, population, importance, industries, 
government, etc., as they were and as they 
are, and the reasons given for the changes. 
Thus the present, small, comparatively un- 
important country of Austria and the new 
Hungary in the Carpathian-encircled plain 
of the Danube are independent nations 
carved out of the old Austria-Hungary, which 
before the war was next to the largest di- 
vision of Europe. Poland is another new 
country carved out of old ones, and Czecho- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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The Value of Visual Instruction 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Ps 


P. 


Visual Education is inevitable in the progress of better teaching. 


The training of the sense of sight and the giving to the child an opportunity of finding and 
seeing things or the pictures of things and forming his own opinions is acknowledged to be of 


inestimable value. 


It is our plan to publish a series of articles on Visual Instruction. 


Know- 


ing Dr. Claxton’s interest in the subject, we wrote to him of our purpose and to our letter re- 
ject, ) 


ceived a most cordial and interesting response, which, 
letter form, we have decided to publish in the character of the usual article. 


instead of letting our readers share in 
The delightful 


informality with which Dr. Claxton has expressed his opinion of the importance of Visual 


Instruction adds to the effectiveness of the text. 


became fully nai ial a the 
value of visual instruction, 
| and have ever since done all 
I could to find and promote 
' every effective means for it. 

Thirty-seven years ago about the only 
available means of getting away from or 
supplementing written and oral presentation 
was through the use of the objects them- 
selves, and I soon adopted this method in so 
far as I could, both by bringing objects into 
the schoolroom and by taking classes out- 
doors and on long tramps about the town in 
which I taught, and to the fields and forests 
of the country. Here we studied at first hand 
forms of land and water, the forces of na- 
ture at work, the formation, erosion, and 
transportation of the soils, the kinds and 
qualities of forest trees, and the products of 
the fields and the methods of cultivating and 
harvesting them, manufacturing industries, 
transportation, the processes of exchange, the 
building of houses and streets, and all the 
various activities of the people. Before I 
knew of the Schulereise of the German schools 
I had worked out its equivalent, on a small 
scale at least. A year or two later, when I 
was superintendent of schools in a small 
southern city, I encouraged and helped some 
of the more progressive teachers of these 
schools to work out these methods of object 
teaching, both in the schoolroom and by ex- 
cursions on a much larger scale and more 
systematically than I had been able to do it 
for myself as a teacher. 

But this form of visual instruction, valu- 
able beyond comparison within its limits, is 
from its very nature quite narrowly limited. 
This I soon discovered and set about finding 
some means of supplementing and of extend- 
ing it. 

The first effort was through pictures cut 
from magazines, illustrated papers, railroad 
folders, and other illustrated advertising cir- 
culars and booklets. The teacher who is 
willing to give the necessary time and en- 
ergy to it can soon havea valuable collection 
of such pictures, properly mounted and num- 
bered and catalogued for ready use. The 
children will give valuable help in making 
the collection. A teacher working under my 
directions made a collection of more than a 
thousand good and suitable pictures illustrat- 
ing almost every important phase of the geog- 
raphy of North Carolina. The collection was 
in constant use and added interest, life, and 
reality to every lesson on the geography and 
history of the state. 





My next means of extending visual in 
struction in my schools was by the use of 
the stereoscope. Children were asked to 
bring stereoscopes from their homes, and 
stereoscopic views were begged and borrowed 
and bought. These were used to supplement 
lessons in geography and history, and the 
children were permitted to handle them be- 
fore the formal beginning of school work in 
the morning. It proved to be an effective 
means of breaking up tardiness and securing 
prompt attendance. 

In the eighties of last century the ‘‘mov- 
ies’’ were unknown, and the stereopticon was 
still almost unknown in the schvoolroom. 











P. P. Claxton 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


About the middle of the decade a simple form 
of solar camera was manufactured and ad- 
vertised for school use. This isa stereopticon 
with a reflecting mirror attached, so that it 
can be placed in the window of the school- 
room and the sun be made to take the place 
of artificial light. I was one of the very first 
superintendents to adopt the solar camera 
for regular classroom work. I bought two 
for use in four schools and arranged for their 
use on alternate weeks in each school. The 
reason for buying only two was lack of funds 
for buying more. In the clear atmosphere of 
the South Appalachian Mountains, with a 
high percentage of bright days, I found them 


CLAXTON, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


very effective. Slides to illustrate lessons in 
geography, history, literature, and art were 
purchased. Among these were several very 
fine illustrations of Greek sculpture, which 
the older boys and girls enjoyed very much. 
It is interesting now to remember that one 
of the most learned and popular ministers of 
the little city, in one of his Sunday sermons, 
condemned this use of the slides, just as a 
well known evangelist had condemned the 


schools, their superintendent and teachers 
for presenting the operetta ‘‘The Little Ty- 
coon. ’’ 


This brief recital of these early efforts is 


’ sufficient to indicate my interest in visual 


instruction and my estimate of its value. If 

could have had then the wealth of material] 
now available in cheap but good prints of 
great pictures, in hundreds of thousands of 
stereopticon slides and in millions of feet of 
moving picture films, illustrating all possible 
subjects, I would have been very happy. 
Were I a superintendent of schools or a mem- 
ber of a school board now I should equip 
every school under my direction with al] 
kinds of visual instruction material, and 
would expect teachers to make constant use 
of it. I should make a liberal estimate for 
such material in every annual budget so that 
the supply might be constantly renewed by 
the addition of the newest and best. As 
Commissioner of Education I hope I may be 
able to do something for the promotion of 
the right use of such material. 





How Pictures Help 
By G. L. 

HE memory and the imagination are alike 
dependent upon the sensory images filed 
away in the tiny gray cells; and, to the av- 
erage pupil, the visual image is his most im- 
portant aid for memory and imagination. 
Memory, so sayeth the textbook, necessitates, 
first, the sensory image, then follow reten- 
tion, recall, and recognition. Notice, though, 
that it is the images that are the bricks 

which build the fabric of memory. 
Imagination involves, again, sensory im- 
ages; they may be put into different combi- 
nations, they may be magnified or diminished. 
We cannot imagine anything of which we 
have no usable mental images. St. John on 
lonely Patmos imagined a new heaven. How? 
He took first the familiar image of his own 
home town, Jerusalem, and magnified it, 
eliminating the disagreeable points. There 
is no image but of what is familiar; the 
combinations and the dimensions alone are 
new. The Jndian’s Happy Hunting Ground, 
and the Norse Valhalla were constructed from 
the familiar images of the aborigines or the 
Vikings. The Indian could not imagine a Val- 
halla until he had lived a life that would 
give him a set of stored mental impressions 
like those of the Norseman. You cannot im- 
agine what the trenches of France are like 
until you recall your image of a big ditch, 
then add your conception of the dimensions. 
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Moni, the Goat Boy 


A Story for Supplementary Reading and Sand-Table Illustration 


RETOLD BY BARBARA REID 





SAND-TABLE DIREC- 
TIONS: Carbon or hecto- 
graphed copies of these out- 
lines may be given to chil- 
dren to trace, color, and 
cut. Furnish all the fig- 
ures with standards like 





that of *‘A 

If the figures are mounted 
on heavy cardboard before 
cutting they will stand well. 

Sketch mountains and 
clouds as shown in the il- 
lustration on the black- 
board against which the 
sand-table rests. Rocks 
and bits of evergreen trees 
help the landscape. 

Moni wears a dull blue 
coat, scarlet shirt and socks, 
tan trousers, shoes, and 
hat. The feather in the 












r 











hat is_ scarlet. His pet 
kid ‘‘Meggy’’ is white. 

The larger goats are white 
with brown or black markings. 
be used as desired. 

Keep colors clear and outline heavily after painting. 


I THERE, Swallow, what are you 
about?’’ cried Moni, the goat boy, 
climbing up after the young goat as fast as 
he could. The daring young creature had 
scrambled over the high ‘‘Dragon Rock, ’’ 
and was now standing on the very edge of 
the cliff, looking saucily down athim. A 
single misstep and Moni’s herd would have 
had one less goat init, for poor Swallow would 
have fallen hundreds of feet to be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks’ below. 

But the boy was agile, and in a few min- 
utes he had climbed the great rock. Grasp- 
ing Swallow by the leg, he gently pulled her 
back. 

‘*You come with me now, you foolish little 
beast, ’’ he said, and drew her down to where 
the rest were feeding. There were dangerous 
places where the herd of goats was led to pas- 
ture in the mountains, but the little goat boy 
watched the ae so carefully and took care 
of them so wel! that not one was hurt. 

He threw himself down on the grass below 
the great rock, and watched his flock feeding 
on the delicious mountain herbage to which 
he had led them. Suddenly he sprang up and 
gazed around in fear. 

‘‘Where is little Meggy?’’ he cried out. 

Little Meggy was only a kid, and the 
smallest kid in the herd. She was adelicate 
little thing, and when the mountain paths 
were rough Moni used to pick her up and 
carry her in his arms or across his shoulders. 
His goats all loved him, but tender little 
Meggy loved him best of all, and Moni loved 
her better than any other living creature. 

And now Meggy was gone! Moni ran 
about wildly, looking in this direction and 
that. From far below him came up a faint 
wailing bleat. Moni stretched himself on 
the edge of the ground and peered over the 
cliff. Yes, down below was poor little Meggy, 
caught ina tree. She had fallen over, and 
the branches had caught her and kept her 
from being dashed to death. If she should 
wriggle loose from them, she would drop on 
the rocks below and be killed. 

‘‘Hold fast to the tree, Meggy! 


As large a flock may 


I’m com- 


ing to get you,’’ called Moni over the cliff. 
But how could he get her? He could not 
climb down the steep rocks where she had 
fallen. He must go around—and he must 
take his goats to safety, too. 
Then he reflected that he must be some- 
where near the ‘‘Rain Rock,’’ an overhang- 
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ing cliff beneath which 
the goat boys had 
driven their goats for 
shelter in showers for 
generations. From 
there he thought he 
might climb across 
the rocks and so get 
down to the kid. He 
quickly called the. 
goats together and 
a I took them to the en- 
‘at trance of the ‘‘Rain 
ae ; v Rock.’’ There he left 
"Sh “ | them to graze and 
;, went out toward the 
cliff. Some distance 
above him he saw the tree with little black 
Meggy clinging to it. 

How could he climb up that steep cliff and 
then down again with Meggy on his back? 
But he must. There was no other way to 
save her. He.folded his hands and looked 
into the blue sky. 

‘‘Dear God,’’ he prayed, ‘‘please help me 
to save little Meggy.’’ 

Then he began clambering up the wall of 
jagged rocks, up and up, holding on by his 
knees here, his elbows there, and again by 
the tips of his toes and his fingers. It was 
such a hard climb that he would not have 
made it for himself alone, but he made it 
for Meggy’s sake. He was very happy when 
he reached the tree and, holding on tightly 
with his feet and legs, plucked little Meggy 
out of the branches and laid her across his 
shoulders. 

Then he started to godown. Butif it had_ 
been hard to climb up, it was worse still to 
go down with a little goat on his back. His 
hands were bleeding, and his feet were bleed- 
ing before he reached the bottom. Several 
times he thought he would fall and both he 
and Meggy be killed. When he was safe at 
last with the little kid in his arms, he felt so 
thankful that he said another prayer. He 
looked up into the blue sky again. 

‘‘Dear God, I thank You a thousand thou- 
sand times for helping us back safely. We 
are both very, very glad.’’ 

And as he drove the goats down the steep 
mountain path to the village, singing, he 
carried the little kid in his arms all the way. 

Jutting out on the mountain side on the 
way to the village was a big hotel where 
people went to take treatments and get the 
benefit of the mountain air. There wasa 
young girl named Paula among the guests 
who was a little lonely, and she loved more 
than anything else to hear Moni, the goat 
boy, sing as he drove his herd. Every morn- 
ing when he gathered up his goats and drove 
them high up'on the mountain’ side to pas- 
ture she would wake up and listen. And 
every night she would run out to hear him 
sing as he drove the goatshome. She would 
talk to him about each goat, and she learned 
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how delicate and loving little Meggy was 
and how Moni and the little kid loved each 
other, 

One day as she went to meet Moni a great 
misfortune occurred. Thediamond cross that 
Paula wore dropped from her neck and fell 
totherocky path. Jordie, theegg boy, found 
it when he came to bring eggs to the hotel 
that night. He picked it up and did not say 
anything about it. Hedid not take it to the 
landlord as he ought to have done. Jordie 
did not know that Paula’s people offered a 
reward of ten francs for the return of the 
cross. He thought he would try to sell it to 
one of the chambermaids at the other hotels 
and get perhaps as muchas four frances for it. 
Four francs is a dollar. Think of selling a 
diamond cross for one dollar! 

Of course Jordie’s conduct was no better 
than stealing, but poor Jordie had not learned 
to be good. 

Moni knew nothing of the lost cross until 
Jordie came climbing up the goat paths to 
have a visit with him. The egg boy felt that 
he must have someone to tell his secret to, 
and he thought it was safer to tell Moni than 


not to tell anyone about the cross I found, ’’ 
said Jordie. 

‘Then I won’t tell,’’ said Moni, but he 
said it very miserably. He knew that the 
landlord ought to be told right away if any- 
thing of value was picked up near the hotel. 
He would not have agreed tosuch a thing ex- 
cept to save his darling little Meggy’s life. 

Now Moni could notsing. When he drove 
his goats up the mountain side in the morn- 
ing, not a song or whistle or yodel came from 
his lips. When he drove them down in the 
evening, he was as quiet as the grave. It 
was rainy, and he did not see Paula. He 
did not even learn that she had lost a dia- 
mond cross. No one thought to tell such a 
thing to a little goat boy. 

Paula woke early on the next morning and 
listened for Moni’s song, but there was no 
song. It rained all day long and Moni 
crouched with his flock under ‘‘Rain Rock’’ 
and thought sad thoughts. Little Meggy 
came and cuddled up to him, but though he 
held her more tenderly than ever before, he 
did not say a word to her. His throat held 
a great lump, and his eyes were full of tears 





anyone else. He told Moni that he would 
give him one of the francs if he would keep 


the secret. 
Moni cried out in horror that he would not 


take the franc and that the landlord ought to 
be told. 

Then Jordie did a cruel thing to compel 
the goat boy to keep his bad secret. He told 
him that the landlord had determined to kill 
little Meggy, the kid that Moni loved so 
much, because she was not growing fast 
enough. He said that if Moni would not tell 
about the cross, he would coax his own father 
to buy Meggy so that she would not be 
butchered, 

Moni took up the little kid in his arms 
and sobbed and moaned. 

“Oh, Meggy, Meggy,’’ he cried, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to have you killed. I would rather die 
myself, Oh, I can’t bear it! -I can’t bear it!’’ 

“‘Meggy will be killed unless you promise 
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as he stroked the dainty little head. ‘That 
night Paula went out to speak to him as he 
passed the hotel with his goats. 

‘Moni, where is your song?’’ she said. 
*‘Why don’t you sing ?’’ 

‘*Can’t,’’ mumbled miserable Moni, turn- 
ing away from her and going on as fast as 
he could. 

A third day it rained, and Moni cowered 
with his flock in the shelter of ‘‘Rain Rock.’’ 
He felt as if God himself had hidden behind 
the clouds and would not look at him because 
he had done wrong. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Assigning the Reading Lesson in the Upper Grades 


BY FRANK J. LOWTH, Principal County Training School for Teachers, Janesville, Wis. 


PART I 
Purposeful Preparatory Exercise 


O assign the reading lesson rightly in the 
upper grades is to prepare the pupils fora 
profitable study period, during which time 
they will attack and solve very definite prob- 
lems. The teacher’s work of assignment 
should be so stimulating and the goal she 
sets so plain that the members of the class 
will be thoroughly interested in performing 
a task, which as a result of the good assign- 
ment, seems to them very much worth while. 
The pupil’s attitude and response are thus 
quite different from that which results when 
the teacher says, ‘‘You may read the next 
lesson for to-morrow,’’ or, ‘‘We will read 
the next five pages in class if necessary 
next time.’’ 

The writer of this article knows by long 
experience in teaching reading to boys and 
girls and to intending teachers that it pays 
to get the minds of the members of the class 
ready for the next unit of subject-matter. 
And not only that, but he has found that the 
success of the recitation-recitation, so called, 
depends in large measure upon the assigning 
of definite tasks, the setting of particular 
problems, the giving of specific directions. 
If plenty of time is taken in a preparatory 
study-recitation the day before, then will the 
study-lesson, when the pupils are working 
by themselves, be dn interesting and _ profit- 
able period, during which time the problem 
of discipline will for the most part be tak- 
ing care of itself. Interested pupils do not 
usually cause trouble. 

Silent versus Oral Reading 

This discussion must not deal in glittering 
generalities but rather in concrete particu- 
lars, if it is to be helpful. Moreover, the 
one-room country school is the kind of school 
which:the writer desires most consciously to 
keep in view. Such a school; is 'the’ most 
difficult kind of school to' teach, and the 
country teacher needs the most definite, 
practical’ suggestions for her work’ in order 
to secure the most successful results.’ 

Let us not forget that silent reading should 
predominate in the upper grades. » There 
should; of course,‘ be oral reading in the 
recitation, but that is not the chief thing to 
do, and such oral reading ought not to take 
more than half of the time, at any rate. The 
recitation in upper grade reading is the time 
for pupils to report on the results of their 
study. Teacher and pupils should talk mat- 
ters over. Both the teacher and the pupil 
should ask questions, and both should answer 
questions. Certain portions of the text, of 
course, should be read aloud and read repeat- 
edly, and the good teacher often sets the cor- 
rect example in this oral reading. There must 
be expressive reading, to be sure, and there 
need to be voice and phonic drills, but such 
drills are not the great end in themselves. 
The good recitation in reading will stimulate 
the pupils to read much more outside of class 
and it will develop the habit of a critical 
reading of the printed page. 
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Reading for Information and Reading for 

Inspiration 

We need to discriminate sharply between 
informational and inspirational reading when 
assigning the lesson. The informational va- 
riety lends itself very well to practice in 
silent reading, while the inspirational read- 
ing of real literature gives the best oppor- 
tunity for the oral expressive reading. The 
writer has found the use of poems of very 
great value in expressive reading. Such 
poems as ‘“To a Waterfowl,’’ ‘‘Herve Reil, ’’ 
‘‘Annabel Lee,’’ ‘‘To a Skylark,’’ ‘‘The 
Leap of Roushan Beg,’’ ‘‘Lochinvar,’’ etc., 
may be used to great advantage in develop- 
ing a love for real literature and at the same 
time in furnishing the finest kind of ma- 
terial for expressive oral reading. 

The pupil must be taught to appreciate 
the beauties and the inspirational values of 
literature. : But let us not forget that he also 
needs to learn to read that bulletin on ‘‘How 
to Eradicate ,Weeds’’? so he can apply the 
directions after he has read them. . His sis- 
ter also should be able’ to read those direc- 
tions on ‘‘How to Can Vegetables by the New 
Process’’ by herself and then be able to pro- 
ceed intelligently and successfully with the 
canning process, ' 

Several years ago the writer of this article 
had an interesting and useful experience in 
setting up an Edison rotary mimeograph. 
At the same time he attained a greater re- 
spect for the ability to read and follow di- 
rections. The mimeograph was shipped to 
him knocked down. In order to get some 
mimeographed sheets ready for his summer 
school classes in school management, he must 
put the machine together and get it into good 
operating order, and this within ‘a limited 
time. The directions were very explicit. 
The next thing was to read them and to do 
the thing. Ifa certain part were mentioned 


he must be able to find it. It was a clear 
case of the need for very definite informa- 
tional reading. Boys, in country schools 
especially, need to be ‘‘put up’’ definitely 
against just such practical reading tasks as 
this one. 

Teaching an Inspiring’ Poem 

The informational reading will in con- 
siderable measure take care of itself, pro- 
viding the teacher furnishes the right read- 
ing material and then gives pupils a chance 
to tell what they have read, or to carry out 
the directions, or to solve the prcblem. 

In the realm‘of the reading of inspira- 
tional poems, however, the teacher is often 
at a loss to know how to proceed, and many 
of the reading texts do not give the teacher 
adequate teaching suggestions. Let us sup- 
pose that the teacher desires the children to 
make a study of ‘‘The Bugle Song’’ for the 


next time. 


THE BUGLE SONG 
The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle;‘answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland, faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
—Irom ‘‘The Princess’’ by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Now it would be a most profitable use of 
school time for the teacher to take fifteen 
minutes for assigning the lesson. She will 
have in mind several distinct purposes and 
among them: (1) to give the setting; (2) 
to stimulate the imagination; (8) to set 
certain thought problems; (4) to call atten- 
tion to difficult parts; (5) to give a-model 
herself of correct rendition; (G6) to arouse a 
genuine interest; (7) to prepare specifically 
for a successful study hour. 

It needs only a brief suggestion to give 
the place and time setting: the poet Tenny- 
son was enjoying a beautiful sunset in the 
Killarney Lakes region of Ireland. He hears 
the bugle blast of a boatman and is inspired 
to write this poetic gem. Let us see what 
definite assignments we can make: (1) Look 
up Killarney in your geography and also in 
the encyclopedia. (2) Be able to tell a little 
of the life of Tennyson. (3) Name two other 
poems by him. (4) Tell what you see when 
you read the first stanza. (5) Explain ‘‘wild 
echoes, ’’ ‘‘rich sky, ’’ ‘‘purple glens, ’’ ‘‘horns 
of Elfland.’’ (6) What is the main thought 
of the first stanza? Thesecond? The third? 
(7) What is the great lesson of this poem? 
(8) Learn the poem by reading it aloud sev- 
eral times from start to finish. In commit- 
ting to memory, get the image and thought 
units rather than merely the word units. 
Use your imagination to see the pictures. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Jointed Squirrel Fashioned from a or Wood 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from pieces of thin 
board. Mount as shown in the assembled figure, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners or bits of knotted cord - the joints of the paper 
toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, in the wooc len to 
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An Important Factor in a Teacher’s Success 


MORRIS, State Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


BY FRANK A. 





BEHOLD, there went 
out a sower to sow. 
And it came to pass, 
as he sowed, that some 
seeds fell by the way- 
side, and some fell on 
stony ground, and 
some fell among 
thorns, and other fell 
on good ground and 
did yield fruit that 
sprang up abundantly. 

Now, this was in the good old days, be- 
fore Efficiency Edgar was ever heard of. It 
seemed all fitting and proper for a sower to 
go out and throw seed broadcast, trusting to 
luck for a good crop. It had never occurred 
to any one that conditions might be improved. 
If such a thought had entered someone’s 
head, the probability is that his thoughts 
would have been something like this: ‘‘Why 
is it that my land is cursed with waysides 
and stony places and thorns? Why couldn’t 
it just as well be all good ground?’’ And 
then he would have gone out and wasted 
some more seed. 

I wonder if, when you have been visiting 
school,—a long way from home, of course, 
—you haven’t seenssuch a course of reason- 
ing inaschool. No, indeed, certainly I am 
not referring to you. Nor to any of your 
friends. How can I? [I don’t know you. 
But somewhere—far away—have you ever 
heard a teacher say, ‘‘Why is it that my 
school is so dull; they don’t seem to learn 
anything? Why couldn’t I have a smart 
group of pupils like Miss Robinson ?”’ 

Is it possible, do you suppose, that this 
teacher—so far away—was in the same 
condition as the sower? Modern efficiency 
has taken care of the sower; he knows where 
he wants to put his seed, and he puts it 
there. The old sower knew more or less 
where he wanted the seed to go, but he 
wasn’t particularly fussy about getting it 
there. He knew he had so much land and 
a certain amount of seed, and so he went 
forth and sowed. 

Now, this teacher of whom we are thinking 
—who can’t possibly be anyone we know 
very well—realizes that she has certain pu- 
pils, and that she has certain knowledge she 
wishes them to acquire. Possibly she has 
all this written down for her in a course of 
study—most teachers do, nowadays. No 
doubt this course of study was written by 
some wise and good person who knew a great 
deal about Education. (Please note that I 
spelled it with a capital.) Most courses of 
study are. 

Now, all sowers know that in hand sow- 
ing, the arm is made to move in a certain 
circular sweeping motion, and the seed slips 
through the fingers thus and so, But the 
general theory of sowing does not provide 
for the thorns in the northeast corner of 
Abdul Hamid’s ten acre lot, nor for the stony 
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IN TWO PARTS 


place in the middle of Grandsir Jones’s quar- 
ter section. So, the good and wise person 
who wrote the course of study knew all about 
Education (with a capital E), but he could 
not know that Johnny Jones was hard of 
hearing nor that Sarah Smith was slow in 
fractions. And because he was so wise and 
good, he didn’t even pretend to know. He 
hired teachers instead. That is to say, 
speaking a little bit mathematically, the 
teacher’s job is to trans!ate the general the- 
ory of Education as expressed in the course 
of study into terms of the individual pupil. 

Don’t you suppose, perhaps, that the trou- 
ble in this teacher’s school was right here? 
Is it not possible that she was sowing a few 
seeds under the fence? 

Now, you will note that I am not saying 

that this teacher has poor method or no 
method. No, I think that almost all pres- 
ent-day teachers have method. Some are 
better than others, we must admit, but still 
the method is there. The big problem is 
getting subject matter, method, and pupils 
in the right relation. 
_ Well, folks, I might as well stop beating 
around the bush and come out with the dread- 
ful fact. What I have been hemming and 
hawing about is nothing but the matter of— 
a plan book. 

‘*Plan book! Well, if I had known he was 
going to write about plan books, I wouldn’t 
have wasted my time reading to here! I 
don’t believe in plan books; we have enough 


to do already,’’ say some of you. ‘‘Plan 
books! Say, all I hear about now is plan 
books. I don’t want any more of it,’’ say 


others. But, listen, people, inasmuch as you 
have wasted this much time, can’t you stay 
with us a little longer? : 

The sower wasted time and seed, not be- 
cause he did not understand the theory of 
sowing, but because he had not thought out 
the particular problems connected with that 
particular day’s sowing. Many teachers 
waste time and effort, not because they do 
not understand teaching methods, but because 
they have not applied their knowledge to 
planning in advance the work for a given 
day and given pupils. \ 

Perhaps I ought to hedge a little here. 
Few teachers will admit that they do abso- 
lutely no planning. They will say that they 
know what they are going to do in their 
heads. Maybe they do, but when you see a 
teacher who can’t fill up a ten minute period 
in a rural school, but sends the class to their 
seats at the end of six minutes (and I have 
seen many such), I think we may be safe in 
concluding that her planning didn’t go far 
enough. Or else her head wouldn’t hold it 
all. 

But that teacher of whom we were speak- 
ing a while ago is not a rural teacher, and 
she is perfectly able to keep a class going 
for the full half hour, or whatever it is, and 
does. But is she using every minute of that 


time ta the best advantage? Let’s see. I 
worked in a factory once, and the boss didn’t 
like to see any one loafing. So he had me 
carry a lot of lumber across the shop and 
pile it up. And the next day he had me 
carry it back again. 
week. So I got a week’s pay and the boss 
didn’t have any men loafing. Wasteful? 
Why? Becausetheboss didn’t plan efficiently. 


Not long ago I saw a science lesson about _-: 


thermometers. The teacher had thought the 
lesson out. She wanted to show the pupils 
a thermometer, so she looked on the wall for 
one. She didn’t find one, so she sent a pu- 
pil out into other rooms to get one. There 
wasn’t a thermometer in the building Now, 
if that teacher had written out her plans and 
done it rightly, she would have had a ther- 
mometer where she could find it. Instead, 
she had to revise her method offhand and 
made a fizzle. 

Most elementary schools have reading les- 
sons. Let’s attend one. Perhaps the pupils 
have studied in advance, and perhaps they 
haven’t. We don’t care. John reads, then 
Sarah reads. Perhaps other pupils correct 
mispronounced words, perhaps the teacher 
does, perhaps nobody does. When the time 
is up, the lesson stops. What has been ac- 
complished? I don’t know,’ do you? 

Here is a teacher who develops a fine les- 
son in some thing or another. As a sample of 
the development method, it is perfect. Has 
she accomplished what she intended to? That 
alldepends. If her purpose was to show the 
steps in a development lesson, she has. But 
is that what a teacher is hired for? 

Another teacher is having a review. She 
drills her pupils according to many devices, 
occupying the full time allowed. What has 
she accomplished? Has she done what she 
intended to? 

What I am coming to is this. Method, 
whether learned in anormal school or picked 
up in the College of Hard Knocks, is a gen- 
eral thing. It does not apply to specific 
cases. A teacher may be perfect as to method 
and yet accomplish absolutely nothing. An- 
other teacher may be woefully lacking as to 
technique but yet get wonderful results from 
her class. A plan book is not an absolute 
remedy for this condition, but it will help. 
If a teacher is going to the labor of writing 
out plans, she is pretty likely to think seri- 
ously as to the particular thing she is going 
to try to accomplish by that lesson. 

There used to be a saying held in much 
reverence— ‘‘Aim high.’’ But very few men 
in the army qualify for sharpshooters by 
pointing their guns at the moon. The ob- 
ject of teaching mathematics may be to de- 
velop the power of abstract reasoning, but 
our lesson to-day is to teach Fred, Bill, and 
Mary that two and two equals four, no more 
and no less. 

Point one for the plan book, then. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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And I did that for a 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


BY JAMES P. LEWIS 
Material Required 
A | white pine board 10 in. x 10 in. x 1 in. thick 
Bt * “10 in. x 21 in. x 34 in. thie! 
C 4 oak rounds |1?4 in. long, 114 in. diameter 
——— sar. lc ¥ 
E | iron hoop | in. x ;'s in. x 9% ia. diameter 
F 9 wood screws | 3% in. long 


G 4 6in.-pieces No 18 iron wire 


In boring the holes in boards A and B, for 
the legs of the stool, kore them ata slight 
angle, to conform to the spread of the legs. 
Use glue and one long screw for fastening 
the legs to the boards. Insert the screws 
from the top for board A, and from the sides 
for board B. Fasten the hoop in place by 
drilling one-eighth-inch holes at three or 
four points in B and using the wire as 
shown in the assembly view. 
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The First Desk Lesson in Primary Writing 





AST month’s arti- 
cle described a 
: model first lesson in 
blackboard writing 
and explained that 
the purpose of black- 
board writing is to 
teach form and move- 
ment. Blackboard 
writing gives chil- 
dren asenseof power. 
When they see that 
they really can write, 
they are willing to 

















A, Lucilla McCalmont 


Miss McCalmont is the Su- 


pervi or of Penmanship in 
the Public Schools of Evan undertake the neces- 
ston, Ill. For three sum ‘i 
mors she has had charge of sary ‘ « 2 
thel.-odei School ofthe Palm sary di ill to enable 
er School of Penmanship, them to write well, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. Former 
ly she was the Traveling In 


easily, and rapidly at 


structor of Penmanship for 7 2 

A. i. Palmer & Company, | their desks on paper. 
visiting many city and rural ae 4 
school systems and lectur This month we will 
ing at institutes on Penman- 

ship in five states. Miss ry cider ¢ ariv So 
McCalmont was a grade consider an early les 
teacher before specializing son 1n desk writing. 
in penmanship, and she 


We are to emphasize: 

Posture of feet, 
body, head, arms, and 
hands; Relaxation; Movement; Penholding. 

Refore discussing this lesson I want to 
emphasize again the importance of good pen- 
manship for teachers. A teacher must be 
able to write a rapid, legible hand if she is 
to teach her pupils successfully. If she is 
not able to do so, she should spend at least 
fifteen minutes a day in the systematic prac- 
tice and study of the mechanics and pedagogy 
of muscular movement writing. 


knows trom expcricnce the 
teacher's problems. 











Posture 

Teach the children how to sit: feet flat on 
the floor; backs so tall and straight that there 
will be a streak of light between the child’s 
back and the back of the desk; weight of 
the body resting on the hips and heads well 
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Figure II 


BY A. LUCILLA McCALMONT 
up, in order that the eyes will be at a proper 
distance from the paper. 

We now have the class sitting in a com- 
fortable position. 
Relaxation 

The second step is just as easy as the first. 
It concerns relaxation. Every muscle must 
be thorovghly relaxed, or at rest. Have the 
children hang their arms at their sides, shake 
them gently, bring them up. over the desk 
(see Figure I), and drop them on the desk in 
as nearly the same position as that of the 
child in the picture (see Tigure II). 











To gain a quick, snappy response from the 
youngsters, ask them to act to the counts 
one, two, three. One (drop arms to side, 
shaking gently)! Two (bring arms up over 
desk)! Three (drop in position on desk) ! 
Development of Muscular Movement 

We are now ready to develop the right 
motive power, or the muscular movement. 

Let the children find the large muscle, or 
‘‘cushion,’’ of the forearm. Let the right 
arm rest on this cushion. Make a fist of the 
righthand. Now we are ready to push, push, 
push on that large muscle. See it go in and 
out, in and out! How delightful the motion 
is! How happy the children are in respond- 
ing to your rhythmic count of push, push, 
push, at the rate of two hundred counts to 
the minute! 

Concert Drilling of Classes 

One of the striking features of the suc- 
cessful teaching of muscular movement writ- 
ing in any grade is the concert drilling. The 
rhythmic movements which develop control 
of the writing muscles and lead to skillful 
penmanship are regulated by counting, which 
stimulates the movement of the slow pupils 
and holds in check the reckless ones. 
Length of Time to Develop Movement 

‘“‘We have had neither paper nor pencil, 
and I thought that this was a writing les- 
son!’’ I hear you exclaim. 

We must remember that children cannot 
make letters or words with muscular move- 
ment until they acquire it. Consequently, 
the first month is spent in acquiring a cor- 
rect posture and developing the movement, 
but during this’ month the children have 
learned to make’ the forms of many. lettérs 
at the blackboard. 

















Figure III 
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Paper Placing and Penholding 

Place the paper on the desk so that the 
lower left-hand corner points toward the 
center of the body. 

Now we must teach the child how to earry 
the pen or pencil. Place the pen between 
the thumb and second finger, letting the first 
finger fall over the penholder. This position 
leaves the hand resting on the nails of the 
third and fourth fingers with a streak of 
light under the wrist (see Figures III and IV). 


Movement Drills 
With a push, push, push, —1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 








Push-Pull and Compact-Oval 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ete.—the arm is rolling on 
the muscle, the hand is gliding on the nails 
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of the third and fourth fingers—a streak of 
light under the wrist—your class is ready to 
make the two-space push-pull and the two- 
space compact-oval (see illustrations). 
Correlation of Movement and Form 

Just as soon as. the children make these 
exercises with an easy rhythmic movement, 
a light touch, and the correct rate of speed, 
they are ready to apply the movement to the 
letters and words that they have learned at 
the blackboard. In other words they are 
able to correlate the form learned at the 
board with the movement at the desk. 


The Story of Theodore Roosevelt 


BY ROY TEMPLE HOUSE, University of Oklahoma 


} HE measure of a man’s suc- 
cess in the world is not 
merely the absolute amount 
of money or fame or in- 
fluence which he acquires. 
The degree of poverty or ob- 
scurity from which he started and the diffi- 
culties which he has overcome in attaining 
his success should be considered as well. A 
man who begins with nothing and acquires a 
fortune of a million dollars has accomplished 
more than a man who inherits a million and 
gains a second million. The achievements of 
men like Lincoln and Garfield stir our admira- 
tion largely because they were born to such 
discouraging beginnings, and had to struggle 
so desperately hard to gain what the average 
man already has without effort. The handi- 
caps with which Theodore. Roosevelt had to 
contend were not of exactly the sort which 
troubled Lincoln and Garfield, for Roosevelt 
was a member of a wealthy, cultured, and dis- 
tinguished New York family; but they were 
no less real than the others. 

In the first place, his wealth and position 
themselves were, ina certain sense, in the way 
of his attaining real distinction and becom- 
' ing independently useful. 
cian was impressed by his promising quali- 
ties when he was a boy of twelve, and re- 
marked that he would have been sure to make 
his mark if he had not had a rich man for a 
father. He was the first city boy, and the 
first aristocrat since Washington, to reach the 
presidency. While he was developing muscle 
in Cuba or on his Dakota ranch and character 
in his fights with political corruption in New 
York City and Albany, the majority of his 
aristocratic New York associates were con- 
tent to spend their years and incomes in use- 
less idleness. Some other men have become 
great in spite of their poverty; Roosevelt be- 
came great in spite of his wealth. 

Another tremendous handicap with which 
the young Roosevelt had to struggle was ill- 
health. He had as a child a tendency to 
asthma, he was frail and slender, and all 
through his youth he fought desperately to 
win the vigorous constitution with which 
the majority of boys are born. His parents 
fitted up agymnasium for him, and he worked 
for hours a day to enlarge the narrow chest 
and harden the flabby muscles. He learned 





His family physi-° 


to ride and row and swim, he practiced faith- 
fully at all games which made for health and 
strength, and he cultivated the strongest in- 
centive to a wholesome outdoor life by study- 
ing birds and beasts and flowers and trees, 
till he became one of the best-informed natur- 
alists of his generation. If Theodore Roose- 
velt had not chosen to be a public man at all, 
his contributions to natural science would 
have made him one of the most distinguished 
scholars America has produced. 

When he was taken to Europe in 1869, at 
the age of eleven, to see if the change would 
benefit him, he was described as ‘‘a tall thin 
lad with bright eyes and legs like pipestems.”’ 
He was even supposed for a time to be devel- 
oping consumption. But he kept at his exer- 
cises faithfully, and by the time he entered 
college he was able to make a creditable show- 
ing in any game or contest he chose to enter. 
He studied the needs of his body and con- 
tinued to take corrective exercises. His legs 
were still weak, and he worked vigorously to 
thicken and harden their muscles by skipping 
the rope, even after he was in college. He 
succeeded so well in strengthening them that 
he became a marvelous walker, and during 
the latter part of his life, as in the expeditions 
in Africa and South America, he showed a 
speed and endurance on foot which put to 
shame many professional outdoor men. 

He was graduated at Harvard in the class 
of 1880, with honors in natural history. His 
father before him had devoted his life to 
charitable enterprises, and young Theodore, 
from his college days onward, was a-quiver 
with eagerness to help others wherever possi- 
ble. He was a devoted and popular Sunday- 
school teacher in Cambridge; and that his 
helpfulness was not confined to following a 
prepared program, in those days any more 
than later, is shown by the story of the sick 
horse whose moanings in the night aroused 
several men in the neighborhood to dress and 
hurry to its stable, only to find that Theo- 
dore, the rich and aristocratic young college 
student, had slid down a porch-post in his 
night-gown and busied himself with the poor 
beast while they were fumbling with their 
clothes. His generous, kindly nature always 
sympathized as keenly with the sufferings of 
animals as with those of men. Although he 
was a great hunter, he never killed for the 


mere sake of killing, but always in self-de- 
fense, or for food, fur, or the collecting of 
scientific specimens. On his famous South 
American trip, only a few years before his 
death, he was on a steamer going up the Para- 
guay River when he heard the cracking of 
guns, and someone told him that some mem- 
bers of the party were trying their skill by 
shooting at the river birds as they passed 
them. He jumped to his feet in great ex- 
citement. ‘‘By George!’’ he cried, ‘‘this 
thing must stop!’’ And the thing did stop, 
when he took a hand, at once. Theodore 
Roosevelt was not the man to stand by idle 
while either man or beast got anything but a 
“square deal,’’ as he phrased it. 

The year after his graduation from college, 
while a young man of twenty-three, he pub- 
lished his ‘‘Naval History of the War of 
1812,’’ the first of a long series of valuable 
books on historical and scientific subjects, and 
of narratives of his personal experiences. He 
studied law a short time at Columbia Univer- 
sity with an uncle, andin 1881, without 
any personal ‘‘pull’’ but solely because of a 
quarrel among the bosses and asa result of a 
vigorous personal canvass of his district }(as 
a Texas politician put it many years later, 
Roosevelt knew how to campaign ‘‘close to 
the ground’’), the was eleced to the New 
York legislature. Though the youngest man 
in that body, he at once began the vigorous 
activity which made him probably the most 
effective reformer in the history of our nation. 
Having learned something of the unsanitary 
conditions under which the workers in the 
crowded city sweatshops were compelled to 
labor, the young man secured the passage of 
a law which forced a certain degree of im- 
provement. As chairman of the ‘‘Roosevelt 
Committee,’’ he led an investigation of the 
extravagant incomes of certain New York 
City officials, which resulted in saving the 
city many thousands of dollars. 

In 1884 he bought land in North Dakota, 
and for two years he managed a ranch which 
furnished its residents with almost all the 
supplies they used. No doubt the two years of 
constant outdoor life had a great deal to do 
with the strength and hardihood which Roose- 
velt showed during the second half of his life. 
He was known to spend as much as twenty- 
four hours at a stretch in the saddle. On at 
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least one occasion he went without water for 
fully as long. He sleptout in freezing weath- 
er, under a blanket of snow. He conquered 
wild horses which would have kept the most 
expert professional cowboy busy. He knocked 
out acelebrated ‘‘bad man,”’ and forced a hot- 
headed French nobleman to withdraw a chal- 
lenge toaduel. The record of this period is 
stirring reading. This near-sighted, sickly 
New Yorker was the friend and equal of Bill 
Sewall, theold Maine guide, of Dutch Wanni- 
gan, Windy Jack, Kid Williams, and the rest 
of them. And through it all he was reading 
books—all kinds of books—poetry, the old 
classics—everything, sometimes as many as 
two or three entire volumes a day—and re- 
membering them. Roosevelt’s success was 
due perhaps first of all to the fact that he was 
a hard worker, and that he 


ganize a cavalry regiment, and became its 
lieutenant colonel, under the command of Dr. 
Leonard Wood, physician of President 
McKinley. The famous Rough Riders were a 
picturesque brotherhood in which Harvard 
athletes rode side by side with McGinty, the 
broncho-buster, who never could learn to keep 
step because he had never had much practice 
in walking, with Captain ‘‘Bucky”’ O’Neill of 
Prescott, Arizona, and with Indian chiefs and 
half-breeds from the Mexican border. Brave 
as the bravest, he shared every hardship with 
his men and took the heartiest interest in 
thelr welfare. 

Then came the Vice - Presidency, and in 
six months, with McKinley’s martyrdom, 
the Presidency. Never before had an ‘‘ac- 
cidental’’ president— a vice-president 
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he gave the Hague arbitration tribunal its first 
case, he put through the Panama Canal, he 
did his powerful best to secure for everybody 
a ‘‘square deal,’? and to punish the ‘‘male- 
factors of great wealth’’ and the ‘‘undesirable 
citizens’’—the rabid anarchists and popular 
agitators. Lyman Abbott was of the opinion 
that he did more than any other man, not ex- 
cepting the great Lincoln himself, to encour- 
age the people to govern themselves. 

And this lover of his fellow-men en- 
couraged all his sons to fight for liberty in the 
Great War of 1914, and received with grief, 
but proudly, the news that one of them had 
given his life for the noble cause. He did 
not long survive the death of his son. He 
died early in the morning of January 6, 1919, .- 
“the greatest proved American,’’ said the 
English poet Kipling, ‘‘of 
our generation.’’ Not all 











was able always to concen- 
trate on the task in hand. 

In 1888, President Harri- 
son would have appointed 
him Assistant Secretary of 
State if it had not been for | 
the opposition of Secretary | H 
Blaine, who remembered 
that Roosevelt had opposed 
Blaine’s nomination for pre- 
sident at the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1884, Instead, 
he was named a member 
of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and as the_ back- 
bone of that or ganization 
he began the great move- 
ment which has removed a 
considerable fraction of our 
publie offices from the con- 
trol of the bosses and 
thrown them open to merit 
as determined by competi- 
tive examinations. In this 
capacity, as everywhere, he 
showed himself above party 
narrowness, and encouraged 
competent Democrats to try 
for positions as freely as 
Republicans. 

As President of the Board 
of Police Commissioners of 
New York City, he crushed 
out the system by which 
policemen paid for appoint- 











own land best. 


what might come. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


E was found faithful over a few things and he was 
made ruler over many; he cut His own trail clean 
and straight and millions followed him toward the 

He was frail; he made himself a lion of 

He was a dreamer; he became one of 

Men put their trust in 

him ; women found a champion in him; kings stood in awe of him, 

but children made him their playmate. 
ber with his cry and it roseup. He touched the eyes of blind men 
with a flame and gave them vision. Souls became swords through 
him ; swords became servants of God. He was loyal to his coun- 
try and he exacted loyalty; he loved many lands, but he loved his 
He was terrible in battle, but tender to the weak ; 
joyous and tireless, being free from self-pity ; clean with a clean- 
ness that cleansed the air like a gale. 
wealth, no class; his friendship, no creed or color or race. 
courage stood every onslaught cf savage beast and ruthless man, 
of loneliness, of victory, of defeat. 
was true, his body and spirit, defiant of obstacles, ready to meet 
He fought injustice and tyranny ; bore sorrow 
gallantly ; loved all nature, bleak spaces and hardy companions, 
hazardous adventure and the zest of battle. 
he carried his own pack ; and in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
he kept his conscience for his guide-——Resolution drafted by Her- 
mann Hagedorn and adopted by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


light. 
courage. 
the great doers of all time. 


He broke a nation’s slum- 


His courtesy knew no 


His mind was eager, his heart 


Wherever he went 


boys can do as many brave 
and brilliant things as he 
did; but all boys can learn 
from his example that 
honesty and determination 
and industry will conquer 
every difficulty Nature may 
seem to have thrust in our 
way. 


The Right of the People to 
Rule 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


RIENDS, our task as 
Americans is to strive 
for social and industrial jus- 
tice, achieved through the 
genuine rule of the people. 
This is our end, our purpose. 
The methods for achiev- 
ing the end are merely ex- 
pedients, to be finally accept- 
ed or rejected according as 
actual experience shows that 
they work well or ill. But 
in our hearts we must have 
this lofty purpose, and we 
must strive for it in all ear- 
nestnessand sincerity, orour 
work will come to nothing. 
In order to succeed, we 
need leaders of inspired ide- 
alism, leaders to whom are 
granted great visions, who 


His 








ment and promotion, only l= 
to recoup themselves by 
allowing saloons and other questionable estab- 
lishments to break the law by paying for the 
permission. He slipped about the city, 
“‘spotting’’ patrolmen who neglected their 
duty; he closed the saloons on Sunday; he 
lowered the death rate by tearing down un- 
sanitary tenements, and he made New York 
a cleaner city, in more senses than one, than 
it had ever been before. 

In 1897, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
he instituted the systematic target practice 
which has made our blue-jackets the best 
navel marksmen in the world. He saw the 
Spanish War coming a year ahead, and put 
the navy into such shape that Dewey and the 
others had no difficulty in disposing of the 
Spaniards in short order. But when the 
fighting began, he secured authority to or- 


who became president by the death of his 
superior —made a real success in his new 
position. But Roosevelt did his work so well 
that three years later he was re-elected by the 
most overwhelming majority a presidential 
candidate had ever received. And he de- 
served it. Merely a list of the reforms and 
improvements for which he was directly re- 
sponsible during the seven and a half years 
would fill pages. He ended a great coal strike, 
he settled the Alaskan boundary dispute, he 
exposed gigantic postal and land frauds, he 
checked the railroad merger, restrained the 
abuses of great corporations, he secured a 
meat inspection law and a pure food law, he 
brought about the conviction of two senators 
accused of dishonest practices, he intervened 
tohelp end the war between Russia and Japan, 


dream greatly and strive to 
make their dreams come true; who can kindle 
the people with the fire from their own burn- 
ingsouls. The leader for the time being, who- 
ever he may be, is but an instrument, to be 
used until broken and then to be cast aside; 
and if he is worth his salt, he will care no 
more when he is broken than a soldier cares 
when he is sent where his life is forfeit in 
order that the victory may be won. In the 
long fight for righteousness the watchword for 
all of us is, spend and be spent. Itisof little 
matter whether any one man fails or succeeds, 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause 
of mankind. 

We stand against all tyranny, by the few or 
by the many. We stand for the rule of the 
many in the interest of all of us, for the rule 

(Continued on page 70) 














THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


After the story of the life of T..codore Roosevelt has been read and dis- 

cussed the pupils may write their own stories and illustrate them with 

the small portraits found further on in the magazine. The portrait on 

this page may be kept-on the exhibit screen during the lessons on Roose- 
velt and afterward framed and hung on the schoolroom wall. 
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The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading 


How a Special Teacher Achieved Remarkable Success in Teaching Reading and Spelling through the Story 


BY MRS. 


iw-D1N September more than two 
million children under the 
age of five entered school for 
the first time, and more than 
Rig three million retarded and 
left-overs returned to the first 
grade. The vast majority of these retarded 
and left-over pupils returned to the first 
grade because they had failed to learn to read. 

By the regular first grade teachers, thou- 
sands of these pupils will be branded as 

‘‘hopeless, ’’ ‘‘impossible’’; or as ‘‘retarded’’ 
mentally or physically; or perhaps as ‘‘sub- 
normal,’’ and they will be placed under the 
instruction of ‘‘special’’ teachers in_ schools 
for the retarded and subnormal. 

To contemplate the vast numbers that are 
returned to the first grade again and again 
because they have failed to learn to read, and 
to behold the stolid faces of the ever increas- 
ing numbers of those assigned to schools for 
the ‘‘retarded’’ and ‘‘subnormal’’ is really 
appalling. In Chicago alone we already have 
eighty special schools for the instruction of 
such children, and the writer has charge of 
one of these, 

I was assigned to this special work in 1914. 
From the first I was gratified with the prog- 
ress my children made in their handwork and 
in numbers. But*all my efforts to enable 
them to learn to read seemed to be in vain. 
Of course my progress in number work was 
very slow, but it was sufficient to make me 
hope and to take new courage from week to 
week. In the reading there seemed to be no 
ground for hope, and I became so discouraged 
that I was on the point of giving up; but I 
struggled along with hope against hope until 
about two years ago. 

Perhaps you can appreciate my situation if 
you will picture to yourself a class of twenty 
retarded and subnormal children gathered 
together from the ends of the earth, repre- 
senting many different nationalities that had 
drifted in from other cities, and ranging 
from six to fifteen years of age. By the 
many accepted methods used for teaching 
reading in the various public schools all over 
the country, these children had been strug- 
gling to learn toread. With some this strug- 
gle had already continued from two to five 
years, and in several cases the struggle had 
been prolonged from six tonine years. Some 
had been taught by the Thought or Sentence 
Method; others, by the various word meth- 
ods; and still others, by the Phonic method; 
while many of them had been taught by all 
these methods, with the result that the con- 
fusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel is 
not to be compared with the confusion in 
their minds with reference to the sounds of 
the letters and the recognition of words. The 
best could read but very little in the simplest 
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M. WILSON, 
first reader, and required much assistance to 
do this. 

I found that some of these children with- 
out the least hesitation could repeat in con- 
secutive order the first eight or ten pages of 
books which they were supposed to have read 
before they had been assigned to my school. 
I found also that if they were given a chance 
to see the illustrations they could readily re- 
peat the text which they had learned to as- 
sociate with the several illustrations, regard- 
less of the order in which these pages were 
presented. 

But if these same words, phrases, or sen- 
tences were presented to them ina book with 
which they were unfamiliar, or if the famil- 
iar pictures were covered, the children would 
not recite one word correctly or show the 
least ability to recognize any of these words 
which they had repeated so glibly when per- 
mitted to read in consecutive order, or with 
the familiar illustrations exposed to view. 

When I found that out of all the charts 
and readers with which I had been provided 
for teaching these children to read, there 
was not one from which someone in the class 
could not repeat parts of the text in this 
manner, then I realized that unless we could 
put aside these books and charts for a time, 
and lay a new foundation by giving these 
children something tangible and quite their 
own, this haze could never be removed from 
their brains, and my problem would be hope- 
less. Unless this could be done it seemed to 
me that I might appropriately write over the 
entrance to my class-room the inscription, 
‘‘All hope abandon ye who enter here.’’ 

Just here I met one of our city teachers 
who had struggled as I had struggled until 
she had come upon a method which enabled 
her to solve the very problems that were puz- 
zling me. She had used this method several 
years with normal children and about two 
years with subnormal children, and she was 
so enthusiastic about the progress her pupils 
had made that I determined totry it. I knew 
I could do no worse than I had done with the 
other methods, and I hoped, of course, to 
find help. 

The method is The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling. I procured 
the equipment necessary for teaching by this 
method, and at once began telling my class 
the series of stories found in the Manual. 

As I proceeded to tell about the little fair- 
ies and all that happened to them, to my 
amazement I saw that I had the attention 
of every child riveted upon the story. Every 
suggestion of study was gone from their 
minds. Without their being conscious of 
what was happening, the story and the pic- 


tures enabled me to fix indelibly all that I | 


wished to teach in the first lesson. And more 
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than this, it aroused in every child a natural 
desire to hear another story; so, in response 
to urgent appeals, I told story after story un- 
til, step by step, but in a remarkably short 
time, my class had acquired an accurate 
though somewhat limited knowledge of word 
sounds, which, from day to day, was ex- 
tended and developed by systematic phonic 
drills. 

As soon as I had told my first story, I be- 
gan teaching the children to visualize, using 
for this work the graded exercises provided in 
the Story Method Manual. Thechildren were 
delighted with this idea, and they soon de- 
veloped the ability to get a perfect picture 
of a word, a phrase, or a sentence. This eye 
training and the ear training, which we took 
up later, have proved invaluable to the chil- 
dren in their reading and spelling. 

In three months’ time, ten of my pupils 
were reading at sight from first readers 
never seen before, and writing from dicta- 
tion everything read, with less than twenty- 
five per cent of errors. Then I discovered 
that they were reading parts of the news- 
paper wrapped about their luncheons; and 
last but not least, they were writing notes 
to each other. 

At the end of eight months eighty per 
cent of the class had made such progress 
that they were ready for promotion, and they 
were returned to the regular grades from 
which they had been assigned to my school. 
The remaining twenty per cent were able to 
read more or less and were progressing rap- 
idly. They were eager for every opportunity 
to read. 

My experience with The Story Method has 
convinced me that no teacher of reading or 
spelling should ever brand as ‘‘hopeless’’ or 
‘‘impossible’’ any child that can be inter- 
ested or entertained by a pleasing story, for 
every such child can be taught to read by 
this method. Hence, for the sake of all the 
so-called ‘‘impossible,’’ ‘‘hopeless,’’ ‘‘re- 
tarded,’’ and ‘‘subnormal,’’ and for the sake 
of those who must teach these unfortunate 
children, I beg to urge the use of this method 
by first grade teachers whether they have 
normal or subnormal children. In the first 
eight or nine months’ schooling, by The — 
Story Method, it is not unusual for classes 
of normal five- and six-year-volds to read from 
eighteen to twenty-five books, standard first-, 
second-, and third-year texts. 

Doubtless many primary teachers will wish 
complete information about this method. 
They may write to Mr. G. W. Lewis, 4559 
Forrestville Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Lewis 
is the author of The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling, and is in- 
terested in all the problems relating to the 
teaching of reading. 





IF WE THINK OF IT, ALL THAT A UNIVERSITY CAN DO FOR 
SCHOOL BEGAN DOING—TEACH US TO READ.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Teachers— 


This represents a little sheet that folds 
up so small as to fit the pocket--an inanimate 
and unpretentious “scrap of paper.” 

Yet, in a day, an hour, an instant, it may become 
the most important thing to you in the world, for it rep- 
resents protection in time of distress and need. +» 

A captain who would put to sea, and a passenger who would board 
a ship, without life boats, would be considered, the first criminally negligent and the second foolishly reckless, yet 
there are thousands of American School Teachers who are sailing along, day after day, without even a life-belt 
to sustain them in that time of need which, sooner or later, comes to almost every one of us. 

When prudence suggests it---when your own good sense recommends it—when business considerations 
demand it— 


Is it not pertinent to ask whether any Teacher is really qualified to teach others,who carelessly neglects or post- 
pones the fulfillment of one of the first duties of good citizenship—the protection of one’s own time and income? 


THE TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
602 T. C. U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, U. S. A. 

























WASHINGTON 


Mary Grace Purdy, Everett, wrote: The T. C, U. 
is’more than ever a comfort when a sick spe]l comes, 
It is like “‘getting money from home.” I heartily 
recommend them to all teachers. 











OREGON 
Estelle J. McIntyre, Portland, wrote: Although as 
a result of my accident on a street car, I lost no time 
from school work, yet you paid me for one week’s ine 
demnity, to be applied on my doctor bill. 











WYOMING 


Margaret Graham, Shirley, wrote: The T. C, U. 


was very prompt in settling my claim. I was not 
teaching at the time I was sick but was going to 
school, In case of sickness the T, C. U. is a fine thing. 











COLORADO 
L. H. Stueland, Principal Sheridan School, Denver, 
wrote : I want to thank you heartily for your prompt 
and honorable settlement of my claim, You have 
proven that you have a personal rather than a finan- 
cial interest in your membership. 


UTAH 
Mabel Kiehm, Salt Lake City, wrote: Was 
ill with the “Fla” two weeks and wish, to thank 
the Company for the prompt and willing mane 
ner in which they settled my claim. 











NEVADA 


Mrs, Maud W. Johnson, Wabuska, wrote: I have 
found the Teachers Casualty Underwriters very 
prompt and more than fair in settlement. Through 
an unavoidable delay I really forfeited the greater 
part of the benefit but the Company. very generously 
allowed me the full amount, 





CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Stephens, Los Angeles, wrote: I have your 
receipt for $33.33 to apply on my advance premium 
for 1919 in settlement for my illness benefit, The way 
you have handled this matter has changed me from 
merely a contented satisfied policy holder to an ene 
thusiastic booster, 








NEBRASKA 
Alice Florer, Aast, State Supt., Lincoln, wrote : I 
am writing to thank you for the check which I ree 
ceived, I assure you that I realize now the value of 
being a member of such a splendid organization, I bee 
lieve every teacher should protect herself against 
sickness or accident in such an organization. 








IOWA 


Myra B. Hutchinson, Council Bluffs, wrote: I wish 
to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its prompt- 
ness and fairness in settling my claim for injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident, I also appreciated 
the sympathy and the interest. 








KANSAS 
Thos. H. Lauck, Mound City, wrote: In my 
ddalings with the T, C. U., I can say that they 
hive treated me fair and square, and I believe 
thiat no teacher should be without a policy, 





MISSOURI 
H. Eleanor Loveall, Kansas City, wrote : Accept 
thanks for prompt and satisfactory settlement of 
claim, Insurance is not an expense or luxury but a 
necessary protection that every teacher owes to her- 
self, 


OKLAHOMA 


“‘thel Briggs, Apache, wrote: There was no 


delay or disputes, My full claim was granted, 











ARKANSAS 
Supt. C. H. Bateman, Searcy, wrote: The Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters have proved to my entire 
satisfaction that they look after small cases as well 
as large ones promptly. 





ARIZONA 


M. A. Crouse, Phoenix, wrote: Enclosed 
please find check for $19.80 in payment for 
me ennennt policy from May 1, 1918 to April 
30, . 


NEW MEXICO 
Charles E. Hodgin, Vice-President University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, wrote : me express 
my appreciation of your promptness in sending check 


in payment of benefit for recent illness. To recom- * 


mend the T, C, U, to fellow teachers is now easier 
than ever, 





What Educators All Over Amera 


IDAHO 
J. M. Hammond, Principal 
Washington School, Sand- 
int, wrote: It is a great 
eeling of security to know 
that if sickness or accident 
overtakes me, the T. C. U. at 
once becomes paymaster, af- 
fording ample means for my- 
self and family until health 
is restored. 


MONTANA 


Miss Arta E. Kocken, 
Great Falls, wrote : Until re- 
cently I hadn’t missed as 
much as three consecutive 
days of school because of ill- 
ness for ten years. The re- 
ceipt of my check because of 
laryngitis has added tomy 
feeling of protection. 





TEXAS 


W. Dwight Wentz, George- 
town, wrote: I do not seem 
to possess adequate language 
to express my appreciation 
for {the prompt adjustment 


claim for Spanish Fju- 


icati During 

creased costs 

your check was most oppor 
tune, 





KENTUCKY 


Dean John L, Patterson, 
University of Louisville, 
wrote: I take great pleas- 
ure in saying that my claim 
was promptly and satisfac- 
torily settled, I 
those who insure in this * ¢ 
pany, will receive the kin 
protection that makes acci-* 
dent and illness insurance -. 
valuable, 


of es 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Elizabeth Bryant, 
Brookings, wrote: I have 
been connected vith the 
T.C. U. for over five years 
and am in a position to 
testify to the reliability 
of the organization. 





TENNESSEE 


Lyda Robertson Caldwell, 
Memphis, wrote ; Please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for 
the check I have just re- 
ceived. The best part of the 


tion to be a 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Inez B.Swan, Maddock, 
wrote: I want to thank 
you for your prompt at- 
tention tomy claims after 
having the influenza, 


LOUISIANA 


Alma G. Cooney, New Or- 
leans, wrote : The check was 
especially welcomed as I had 
no more time in my school 
coming to me from illness, 


having used up most of my 


time’ when my arm was 
broken, before I joined your 
T.C.U. I advise all teach- 
ers to join it and be safe, 


MINNESOTA 

Achsa B. Canfield, Brown 
town, wrote: Had it py 
been for the T. C. U. ! would 
have faced the long, idly 
summer vacation with a con. 
siderable debt. The check 
came so promptly, tco, only 
about two weeks after fing] 
proof was sent in, 





MISSISSIPPI 


Boyd K, Watson, Charles 
ton, wrote: I expected that 
there would be a great deal 
of red tape connected with 
filing a claim, but was agree 
ably - surprised' when I re 
ceived the check i 
ately upon submitting proofs 
of loss; 


- The Next Page Shows What! 
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WISCONSIN 

Mamie Trackett, 
h Fond du Lac, wrote: 
oi twice during this severe wine 
ould er I needed the aid of the T, 
¢, U. because I have a fam- 
ily depending on me for sup 
I can work without 
worrying, knowing certainly 
{ sickness does come, 

ll my income will not stop, 





ALABAMA 
Lucile Carothers, Jack- 
80n, wrote: The T. C, U. 
has been very prompt in 
acknowledging and pay- 
ing my claims, 


aflhe T. C. U. Will Do For Y 


ILLINOIS 


Com May Haniilton, Ma- 
comb; wrote: I am glad to 
testify to the promptness 
and fairness with which the 
T. C.U, has settled my claim, 
lI appreciate it the more be- 
cause my long illness left me 
with large doctor’s bills and 
straitencd tinances. 











GEORGIA 


Iris L. Whitman, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, wrote: I 
thank you for your just and 
prompt settlement of my ill- 
ness due to influenza, It 
was a great comfort while 
sick to know that the T. C, 
U. would pay the bill. 


‘ , 


_ INDIANA 

Carolyn D. Browne, South 
Bend, wrote: The prompt- 
ness and fairness with which 
my claim was met, after 
three weeks of the “‘flu,” 
have led me to wish all my 
teacher friends might know 
of the T, C. U. 


FLORIDA 
Henry W. Cox, Univer- 
sity of Florida, wrote: I 
certainly appreciate your 
prompt settlement, and 
the friendly interest you 
took during my illness, 


MICHIGAN 


Edith M, Hewitt, Detroit, 
wrote: I certainly appreciate 
the courtesy and promptness 
of the T, C, U. in taking care 
of my claim during the re- 
cent epidemic of Spanish 
influenza, 


SO. CAROLINA 


Miss Birdina Schenck, 
Charlestown, wrote: I wis 
to thank the T. C, U. for the 
promptness in filling my 
claim, [realize more every 
day what a blessing such an 
association is to school teach- 
ers, I’ll always find money 
to pay my installment for it 
is next to a Liberty Bond, 


OHIO 


Laura O'Neill, Cincinnati, 
wrote: I wish to thank you 
for your promptness in pay- 
ing my claim, for case of ar- 
thritis, occurring during va- 
cation. The prompt pay- 
ment of a claim from an asso- 
ciation like the T. C. U. re- 
leases one from much worry 
and hastens recovery. 


NO. CAROLINA 


R. H. Latham, Supt, 
City Schools, Winston- 
Salem, wrote: The T.C.U. 
has alway done what it 
said it would doand with- 
outdelay or hairsplitting. 


ONTARIO 


Florence K. Creaton, Belleville, wrote: Even in 
the past two years during which I made no call on 
the company I felt that it was well worth the amount 
of my policy to be relieved from the anxiety of meet- 
ing the emergency of illness, 


MAINE 


Herbert Poole, Bangor, wrote: I heartily thank 
you for the kindly interest you have taken in my 
welfare, and the fairness and promptness with which 
you have settled my claim. You are certainly the 
teacher’s friend, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. F. G. Clapp, Franklin, wrote : lam very 
glad to say that I have found the T. C, U. fair 
and prompt in their payment of claims as soon 
as the case was understood. 


VERMONT 


Annie Harrub, Grove, wrote: I wish to thank you 
very much for the sympathy shown by you, It cer 
tainly is a great comfort to know that even though 
you are unable to work for a short period, or a long 
one, there is someone ready to help you. 





NEW YORK 


Manford D. Green, Dist. Supt., Liverpool, wrote : 
I have been enrolled for several years and am well 
pleased with the prompt mannerin which settlements 
of claims are made, 1 do not hesitate to give it my 
unqualified recommendation. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
_ Annie M, Kennedy, Lawrence, wrote: Com- 
ing as it did during the vacation season, when 
to a teacher pay is only a memory, the T, C. U. 
check was doubly welcome. 





RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Mabel Tracy, Slatersville, wrote: I cannot 
express my appreciation of the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which my claim was settled. No one who 
is eligible can afford to be unprotected by the T. C, 
U., during these days of epidemics, 


CONNECTICUT 
Mary E. Marks, Stamford, wrote: The knowledge 
that I was protected by this policy was a great com- 
fortin my recent illness, and the prompt payment 
of the claim has surprised as well as pleased me im- 
mensely. 


NEW JERSEY 


Alice Bird Hart, Ho-Ho-Kus, wrote : I take pleas- 
ure in atating that J have found it a most decided 
benefit to be enrolled with the Teachers’ Casualty 
Underwriters. After a very expensive illness of five 
weeks, a check from the T, C, U. was most welcome, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Halliday R. Jackson, Prin., Mauch Chunk, wrote : 
Within ten days after the close of the quarantine 
received your check for time lost. Your polic 
methods seem to be hedged about with all ne« 
safeguards, and yet there is an entire absence 
red tape. 


DELAWARE 
Frances F. McCoy, Wilmington, wrote: Any t« 
who turns aside the opportunity of joining 
has never been through such a severe iline 
one through which I passed or else she’d know 
it means to have no health insuram 


MARYLAND 
R. LeRoy Corkran, Glenburnie, wrote: This 
first time I have had to call on the T. C. U. for b 
fits, and it comes in most graciou ell (just begin- 
ning my first year of married | Without it [ 
could not have met my obligations. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
J. W. Crabtree, Sec, of the N, E, A., Washington, 
wrote: I joined the T. C, U, to helpin promoting 
what seemed to be a good thing, but L assure you that 
when it came to meeting the heavy expenses of a 
seriovs operation the check for $220 meant a lot to 
me personally 











VIRGINIA 


Virginia H, Johnson, Norfolk, wrote : The T. C. U 
first came to my attention thru advertisements in 
the Norma! Instructor and Primary Plans. After 
comparing it with other insurance companies for 
teachers, I decided in your favor, Many thanks for 
the check received this month, 








WEST VIRGINIA 


J. W. Stayman, Keyser Preparatory Branch, West 
Va. University, wrote: In my judgment, the great- 
est value in holding a policy in your company does 
not consist in the few dollars drawn in case of illness, 
but the comforting sense of protection in case some- 
thing severe should happen. 











you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days— 

weeks or months—whether your salary continues or not. For injury, for twelve months from.date of dis- 
ability ; for sickness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse,. and other 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at least once a wee ; 





you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps 
you from your work and requires medical attendance at least once each week. This will pay your board while 
you get well and strong. You will not have to overtax your strength by returning to work before you should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. 

Abscess, Boil, Felon - © $2.00 Removal of both Tonsils - 

Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - ~ 5.00  Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy ~ 15.00 


$10.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - $25.00 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick benefits for two months when you are confined in 
an established hospital. 


you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This in- 
sures your income, Regular policy pays for quarantine after first week ; special policy pays for one or more 


days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, if you prefer: 


oun AWD — 


Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 Broken Collar-bone + «+ $50.00 Dislocated Knee - -©¢ + $35.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow - 50.00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
Broken Leg - - - - 100.00 Wrist - - - 60.00 to exceed - - - 11.67 
Broken Knee-cap - - - 75.00 Dislocated Ankle - - 60.00 
I™ pays for accidental loss of’ 

In the Annual Increase Insurance after Ia the Annual Increase Insurance after 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Life - - - $1000 $100.00 $1,500 Onehand - - $500 $50.00 $750 
Both hands - - 1000 100.00 1,500 Onefoot - = 500 50.00 750 
Both feet - . 1000 100.00 1,500 Oneeye - ~~ +333 33.33 750 
Both eyes - - 1000 100.00 1,500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Dr. Winship says: Carroll G. Pearse says: 


F. A. Owen says: 











F, A. Owen, Publisher of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, says: 
“One of the finest things about hav- 
ing insurance of any kind is the 
sense of security which one contin- 


uously feels. The teacher holding a 
**T. C. U.’ policy is sure of a rea- 
sonable income in the case of Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. The 
company is absolutely reliable; has 
established an enviable reputation 
for fair dealing and its plan is ideal. 
I recommend it to all teachers.’”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of Jour- 
nal of Education, Boston, Mass., 
says: ‘‘So far as we know, the best 
provision for such an emergency is 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
of Lincoln, Nebr. When a teacher 
is well and has an income, it is com- 
paratively easy to make a sacrifice 
that will provide for catastrophe. It 
is a case in which you win whether 
you win or lose. If you do not meet 
the catastrophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. ‘Heads 
or tails’ you win.”’ 


Carroll G. Pearse, President State 
Normal School and Publisher of The 
American School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says: ‘‘In the front rank of the lead- 
ing citizens of Nebraska are the 
young men who have organized and 
are bringing to a successful matur- 
ity the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers, which has its head office at 
the capitol city of the state. To 
those who are personally acquainted 
with the officers of the company, 
this knowledge and acquaintance 
are a sufficient guarantee for the 
success and safety of the business 
which they carry on.’’ 


Delays Are Dangerous--Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 
With all of these Teachers—one from every State in the Union—testifying to their satisfaction over their experience with T. 


C. U. benefits— 


With these well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational field freely recommending the protection af- 


forded by the T. C. U. because they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain—as Dr. Winship says, ‘‘heads or tails you win’”’— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay”’ 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 602 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


———— TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by the T. C. U., and will be honored at once 


winter. 











=, If the “Flu” Does Come Again 


Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of influenza this coming 
If it comes, it will catch many teachers unprotected—for too many are 
prone to put off until the future that which should be done today. 

However, there are many others who will heed this announcement and re- 
spond, and many of them may have occasion, very soon, to thank us for bringing 
this opportunity to their attention. 

At least do this today—fill out the Coupon on the left, cut it out and mail to the 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
602 T. C. U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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How to Make a Success of the School Fair 


BY LESLIE E. ABBOTT, Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Connecticut Board of Education 


HEN well carried out, a school 
fair has a great influence!on 
ja community. One person 
#4 should beat the head of the 

| management. Tasks may be 
=“! deputized to other leaders, but 
the manager must have intimate knowledge 
of every detail andikeep every’ department 
working on schedule.. The, manager- must 
have a sense of agricultural values, a taste 
for the artistic, and a knowledge of system- 
atic arrangement. 

To win the support of the townspeople, 
the fair should be self-supporting. Too many 
fairs have been the cause of certain public- 
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spirited individuals being made targets for 


financial contributions for. prizes. At the 
most, loans only should be secured. Admis- 
sions to the fair may be charged and all in- 
debtedness removed. 
that the children should be taught to be self- 
sustaining and not beggars. No better place 
can be found to teach the child to stand on 
his own feet than in school fair work. 

The organization may be divided into three 
divisions: the management, the exhibit, and 
the evening program. 

Posters made by hand may announce the 
fair. These posters should be artistic, at- 
tractive, in catchy language, brief, and with 
some touch of coloration, in the nature of a 
simple picture of a vegetable or an animal. 

The entry slips may be printed, typewrit- 
ten, or handwritten. No fair can be without 
slips, if there are over seventy-five children 
in the town. A local printer made up twelve 
hundred for $4.50. Each child was given a 
number of slips. 

The slip read as follows when an entry had 
been made: 

















Information about the fair should be dis- 
seminated through the schools on the matter 
of how to prepare the products for entries, 
the place and time of the fair, the program, 
and the collection and return of the products. 

Tags are of great importance in marking 








Home Garden Project 


It must be pointed out. 


: 
time, 











These School Grounds Were Improved with Prize 
Money 


the products. It is false economy not to use 
a strong uniform tag.+ The name of the prod- 
uct, the variety, and the pupil’s number only 
should be written on the tag by the pupil. 
Tickets can be printed at small cost. Sev- 
eral years’ supply may be printed at one 
vend the date for each fair stamped on 
with a rubber stamp. 
The engagements should be made in due 
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Strips Bent to Form a Framework for a Booth 


season. These will include the hall, the 
training or selecting of demonstration teams, 
the engaging of special speakers and music, 
the transportation of products, the selection 
of judges, the choosing of decorations, and 
the buying of supplies, such as string, tacks, 
paper, splints, nails, boards, tables, and 
tools. 

Check lists should be made of all the items 
concerning the fair. 

On the morning of the fair the tables and 
booths should be set up first. Products, with 
the exception of stock and poultry, should be 
collected after nine o’clock. As the prod- 
ucts arrive, they should be deposited in 
one spot; the manager should direct each 
product to the place intended for it. After 
it has been determined as to whether the 
table space is sufficient or not, the decora- 
tion can begin. The final arrangement of 
the products to be displayed can then be 
made, 


‘ system, using boughs, 


The arrangement of the tables and booths 
will depend upon the type of the majority of 
the products, the size of the hall, and the 
number of products, as well as on the pro- 
gram and the character of the place where 
the exhibit is to be held. The usual place 
to hold a fair is the town hall. The school- 
house is hardly to be recommended. A good 
place is in sheds forming a hollow square at 
the rear of a country church. 

Three distinct types of decoration can be 
employed. Booths for group fruit and vege- 
table exhibits can be made after the natural 
leaves, vines, and 
sprays of wild asters and goldenrod. The 
design should suggest leafy bowers or fairy 
arenas. The artificial system, employing 
crepe paper, bunting, etc., is adapted to the 
exhibits of canning, sewing, and the home 
crafts. White paper doilies and sprays of 
hardy ferns have untold value in touching 
up displays of canned yoods. Combination 
systems, embodying the natural and artificia! 
systems without ‘‘clashes,’’ will break the 
bareness of the building interior and its fix- 
tures. Art posters on food production add 
a finishing touch. 

The arrangement of the booths should be 
in accordance with the interior of the hall. 
A ‘‘fern suggestion’’ may relieve an un- 
sightly corner and make it a sylvan glade. 
The ‘‘steeple suggestion’’ may fill a high 
bare corner. In the open floor, the low- 
hanging ‘‘canopy suggestion’’ will not shut 
off all that is beyond. Long cedar strips 
#’’x14/’x12’ can be warked into the frame- 
work of a multitude of suggestions. 

The exhibit should include the following 
divisions: vegetable, fruit, poultry, animal, 
canning, flower, home economics, and col- 
lections. Other booths should show note- 
books on agriculture, compositions on proj- 
ects, apparatus, and demonstrational mate- 
rials. Although not in the form of a booth, 
a collection of cards each 9’’x12”’ having pic- 
ture clippings made from bulletins that the 
children have read may be tacked up to show 
the type of agricultural work studied in the 
schools. Although not on exhibit in the 
hall, the most important part of the fair is 
the matter of home garden projects. These 
are often seen by the townspeople, especially 
if the gardens are near a highway, and 
prizes of generous proportions should be 
given for this branch of work. 

Probably, the largest display in every 
school fair is the vegetable section. Three 
important considerations must be given to 
this class of preducts: when to gather, what 
to pick, and how to prepare. 

Vegetables should be picked when they 
are in prime condition for eating, provided 
the crops gathered are not out of season. An 
instance of this out-of-season picking would 
be summer squashes or sweet corn for an Oc- 
tober exhibit after the time of a killing frost. 
In this event, those specimens best suited to 
save for seed would be placed first. As to 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Case of John Wood 


HE superintendent shook his 
head. ‘‘No, Miss Jackson, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t go about 


lAee it that way. You can’t make 


Frei) 


; 





pid—have you any reason ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ answered Miss Jackson. ‘‘His 
sight is perfect, his hearing normal; in fact 
his physical test stands above the average. 
He just isn’t interested, and he won’t try 
to be.”’ 

Mr. Comings looked around the room. It 
gave the ordinary dreary appearance of a 
rural schoolhouse—faded paper of the va- 
riety usually found in kitchens, high win- 
dows with shades drooping at one corner, a 
cupboard with open shelves filled with worn 
out textbooks, an uneven, unpainted pine 
floor, and—to complete the climax—a _ wab- 
bly teacher’s desk! Mr. Comings looked— 
and saw rich territory—but he showed none 
of this satisfaction in his face. 

‘‘Internes in hospitals,’’ he said, ‘‘work 
under the staff physicians. I wonder if you 
can forget that I am a troublesome superin- 
tendent and imagine me a staff physician ?’’ 

Miss Jackson nodded, ‘‘Shall I report for 
duty to morrow, Dr. Comings? Are you 
going to cure John?’’ 

‘‘{ shall take up the case of John,’’ said 
Mr. Comings, with a gravely set mouth but 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘and with 
the help of my junvor interne we shall try to 
effect a cure. One thing which internes do 
is to write out a history of the most difficult 
cases. You may write a history of John’s 
case. ’’ 

‘‘But what shall I write? That on Sep- 
tember the tenth he knew as much arithme- 
tic as on November the tenth of the same 
year ?’’ 

Mr. Comings reached for a blank piece of 
paper and a pencil. ‘‘I’ll ask a few ques- 
tions,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you know the name 
of John’s father ?’’ : 

Miss Jackson quickly opened her register. 
‘‘James C. Wood,’’ she answered. 

‘‘His occupation ?’’ 

‘‘Farmer, I suppose,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Have a dairy farm, or a truck farm, or 
what ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. ’”’ 

‘‘Ever see Mr. James C. Wood ?’’ 

**No. 9? 

‘Don’t know his age, then, or any other 
data concerning him?’’ 

‘No. ”’ 

‘‘Know the name of John’s mother ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. 9? 

‘‘Ever see her?’’ 

‘*Yes; she is about forty-five, and she said 
she was sorry John didn’t get on better at 
school. ’’ 

‘‘Has John any brothers or sisters ?’’ 

‘‘Two brothers; one has just gone into the 
navy, the other helps at home. ’”’ 

‘‘Have the Woods always lived here ?’’ 
‘IT don’t know. ’”’ 
‘‘Well, we must get about this case right 


9? 


? 


BY ALICE E. JESSEMAN 
away. Find out all you can, Miss Jackson, 
and remember to look always with the eyes 
of a near- physician and the thought ‘what 
can I do to cure—not condemn ?’ ’”’ 

‘Shall I begin a ‘History of the Case of 
John Wood’ to-night ?’’ 

‘‘There could be no better time,’’ agreed 
the superintendent. 

Miss Jackson adored anything definite. 
To inquire and to write out the report for 
Mr. Comings seemed not such an unbearable 
task, although she couldn’t just see how it 
would help in making John Wood apply him- 
self to the study of the Civil War or the 
study of the Middle Atlantic States. She 
already knew that John would not study! 

Three days later Mr. Comings came to in- 
terview the new interne. School was just 
over for the day and the children were hurry- 
ing home to help with the evening work. 
Miss Jackson had a weary look, but Mr. 
Comings ignored it; he was weary himself. 
While the ‘History of the Case of John Wood’ 
was drawn slowly from his pocket the super- 
intendent motioned Miss Jackson to her desk 
and her daily plan book. 

‘So John is in the fifth grade, and thir- 
teen years old ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Miss Jackson, in a voice 
perfectly devoid of emotion. 

‘‘We will begin by planning his course of 
study. What subject do you put first in your 
plan book ?’’ 

**Arithmetic. ’’ 

‘‘Very well. I read here that Mr. Wood 
owns a rocky, side-hill New England farm. 
Said farm has twenty acres of pasture, forty 
of timber, and twenty-eight under cultiva- 
tion. Crops grown are hay, oats, and pota- 
toes. Mrs. Wood has a large garden. Stock 
consists of two pairs of work horses, one 
driving horse, one colt, twelve cows, ten 
calves, four pigs, and a half dozen sheep. 
How did you find out all this?’’ 

‘Oh, I asked the woman where I board— 
and John.’’ 

‘Get a large sized notebook for John’s 
arithmetic. His work on this subject will 
be original with us for a while. First day 
have him bound farm, —west by Connecticut 
River, and so on,—then have him draw dia- 
gram of farm toscale. Next have him draw 
diagram of pasture lot, making topographi- 
cal signs for swampy places, drawing brooks 
with blue, coloring good grazing ground with 
green crayon. Estimate number of acres. 
Have written under diagram the number of 
cattle and sheep pastured in the lot. Ask 
John if the pasture is considered large enough, 
if it could comfortably pasture more; if so, 
how many more. Next make diagram for 
timber lot. Tell John to make list of dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber growing there. Have 
him take his notebook home and ask his 
father the possible number of feet of pine, 
of hemlock, of birch. Tell him to keep a 
careful record. Send to a sawmill and ask 
what they are paying for the kind of timber 

that grows on John’s farm. Estimate each 


tree and the value of wood lot. Have Jchn 
get his father to set his price on timber 
land. Put that down in book— ‘1919—Selling 
Price’—’’ 

‘Dr. Comings,’’ interrupted Miss Jack- 
son, ‘“‘I see what you mean now. Let me 
plan the rest of the arithmetic work. I want 
some credit for this cure.’’ 

‘‘And the second subject ?’’ 

‘‘Language. ”’ 

‘‘Ask John to write a letter to that brother 
of his—the one in the navy, of course. The 
letter should tell a few of the home happen-: 
ings and should ask the brother to send John 
a postal card from all the places which he 
visits. The cards are to be used for geog- 
raphy work. John may write the letter to 
the sawmill asking the value of the timber. 
Teach him how to load your kodak and let 
him take a half dozen pictures—one of his 
dog, one of the farm buildings, and one of 
the best cow. Then have the pictures printed 
on postal cards. Teach him to address the 
cards, and talk to him about the proper sort 
of message to send on a card. Have him 
trace the route of the mail that takes his 
card. Tell him to keep an expense account 
to hand tome. Have him—’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ broke in the interne, ‘‘I can plan 
for two months with that start. The next 
subject is history.’’ 

‘I’ve been looking up this Wood family 
a bit myself. The first Wood came on that 
farm in Governor Wentworth’s time, fought 
in the Revolution, was wounded at Saratoga. 
John can find all this in the town history. 
The Woods have been selectmen, town treas- 
urers, members of the school board, and 
active in every kind of public service since 
the charter for this town was granted. John’s 
grandfather fought in the Civil War. But— 
begin with the history of the Wood family. 
Let John keep a notebook, of course. That 
family began early enough in this country 
to include everything except the period of 
discovery and early colonization. Bring in 
the name of Wood everywhere. Have him 
collect anecdotes about these ancestors and 
tellthem to you. Build afamily tree. Study 
United States history because the Woods 
helped make it.’’ . 

‘‘But the State program calls for—’’ 

‘This is only November. If we can get 
John to studying history he will be able, at 
his age, to do actual fifth grade requirements 
in three months. ’’ 

‘‘And geography is the next, but I have 
ideas for that already—let me plan that 
alone. ’’ 

*‘Do you wish the physician to go on? Is 
there another subject that needs a tonic?’’ 

‘‘Please, yes, —physiology.’’ 

‘Fifth grade calls for such general work. 
Suppose you begin with ventilation. Have 
John make ventilator boards for these win- 
dows, and one for his own bedroom window. 
Let him take entire charge of the ventilat- 
ing of thisroom. Study into the subject with 

(Continued on page g5) 
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Primary Methods and Helps 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


Snap Shots from Minneapolis Schools 
By a Friendly Observer 


NE morning last June I visited one of the down- 
O town schools of Minneapolis; one in which there 

are many nationalities represented. As I en- 
tered the first primary room with the principal, little 
Willie O’Brien looked up with mischievous glee in his 
blue eyes and said, ‘‘Miss B., I knew we’d have com- 
pany to-day because my nose itched. ’’ 

I think my conversation with the teacher lost a 
beat, I was so afraid she would reprove him, but to 
my relief neither she nor the principal gave Willie 
the least attention. Later in the day Miss B. ex- 
plained to me that it was almost impossible to induce 
these little foreigners to express themselves in any 
way unless perfect freedom was allowed. ‘‘My little 
Irishman doesn’t need this privilege, but he is such 
an inspiration to the others that I never reprove him. ”’ 

After recess J had the pleasure of hearing the class, 
who had been with Miss B. a year, express them- 
selves freely in reproducing the stories they had read. 
She wrote on the board the word ‘‘troll’’ and asked 
the children in which story they found that word. 
Without hesitancy they told her. She then asked who 
would tell the story. Jakie, a very bright and clean 
colored boy, was chosen. From the beginning to the 
end of the story he never lacked for a word, and he 
kept me convulsed with hidden laughter. Through it 
all Miss B. listened appreciatively and occasionaily 
asked a question, but in no way did she by look or 
manner seem to consider the recital amusing. At 
last Jakie finished, ‘‘And that was how come that.’’ 
Miss B. took his little black face in her hands and 
said, ‘‘Tell me that last again, Jakie.’’ Jakie rolled 
his eyes up to her face and said, ‘*That was how that 
happened. ’’ 

Jakie’s story was funny, but little Bohemian Pat’s 
reproduction of ‘‘Chicken Little,’’ who thought the 
sky was falling because a cabbage leaf fell on his 
tail, was captivating. Where words failed him he 
used dramatization so perfectly that no one could fail 
to understand. His black eyes were shining and his 
little round head bobbed emphatically as he talked. 

Every child in the class seemed deeply interested in 
the stories and listened attentively. Courtesy had 


been taught through good listening. I had spent a 
delightful and helpful morning. 

In the farthest corner of the city of Minneapolis is 
a handsome school building named for one of its most 
liberal citizens. After his death his wife donated to 
the school two hundred twenty-six pictures, appro- 
priate for corridors and for classrooms. 

Coming up the walk, | noticed that an attractive wing 
of the building was devoted to a room which con- 
tained beautiful French windows. This was found to 
be the kindergarten room. Isteppedin. It was the 
most attractive room that I have ever seen in a public 
school building. These pictures were on the walls: 
‘lhe Fishers,’’? Jameson; ‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ 
Israels; ‘‘Saint Anthony,’’ Murillo; ‘‘The Angel 
Choir,’’ Reynolds; ‘‘ Little Brother,’’ Pieters; ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Charles First,’’ Van Dyck; ‘‘ Baby Stuart,’’ 
Van Dyck; ‘‘Madonna of the Arbor,’’ Bouveret. To 
name the pictures in the other classrooms would take 
too much space; perhaps this list of those in the kin- 
dergarten will give you an idea of how well the pic- 
tures were classified. 

I reached the 1 B room in season to hear the morn- 
ing exercises. These were very simple, consisting of 
a conversation about what the pupils had seen on the 
way to school. One had seen the ‘‘noble trees,’’ an- 
other the ‘‘bright sunshine,’’ another had heard the 
‘“‘birds sing.’’ One little boy who had seen his 
‘father’s new automobile,’’ added, *‘Sometime, Miss 
C., I’m coming to take you ‘joy riding,’’’ and asked 
her which way she would like to have the top—‘‘up 
or down.’’ Miss C. replied that it made very little 
difference about the top if she could have the pleas- 
ure of riding with him. 

At this time of the year the primary teachers are 
given much freedom in apportioning the work. One 
class can generally be found in the yard studying, and 
with the yard full of beautiful trees, one canimagine 
how happy the children were. ‘‘Not much studying,”’ 
perhaps you will say; but there was enough for this 
time of the year. I allowed the class time to get 
fully settled and then went to the window. It was a 
pretty picture. The children were sitting in groups 
of three or more under the oak trees, each one hold- 
ing a reading card and diligently studying. 

When the class left the room the teacher gave each 


pupil a card with a picture pasted at the top and a 
short improvised story written below. After a child 
had read his card he found another pupil who had read 
his and they exchanged. Each child brought to the 
teacher a record of the number of cards he had read. 

The reading preparations in this room were excel- 
lent. The children had entered school at Easter time 
and were now reading their second book. The teacher 
had prepared cards, about fifteen by twenty-four 
inches, on which were printed, not the new words of 
the lesson but the phrases in which these words oc- 
curred, and the children were taught to read them as 
one word. After they were drilled from the cards the 
reading lesson was comparatively easy. I found them 
the best readers I had ever heard in a 1 B grade. 

At the front of the room, arranged along the chalk 
holder, were a number of very interesting little pic- 
tures. ‘They were well chosen, as each contained one 
central object. I asked the teacher how she used 
them. She told aclass to come forward and show me. 
To each child she gave a card on which was pasted a 
very short story. She gave the children a minute to 
read their stories, and then asked each one to find the 
picture which seemed to belong to his story. 

One of the most interesting devices I saw in 
this grade was one in which the teacher used drawing 
as a means of expression. Each child was givena 
piece of drawing paper on which was pasted a line or 
two containing a word picture. The child was asked 
to draw what he thought of when he read his story. 
There were many interesting drawings, not beautiful 
but certainly illuminative. There was one in partic- 
ular which showed a great deal of thought. ‘This was 
the story: ‘‘ Eddie was afraid of his shadow, but when 
his mother told him how it was made, he laughed at 
himself for being so foolish.’’ The child who made 
the picture to illustrate this story had drawn a large 
disk to represent the sun in one corner of the card and 
surrounded it with rays. He had represented Eddie 
as laughing at his shadow which lay prostrate on the 
ground, no longer a thing to fear. 

A lesson in 2 B spelling pleased me very much. 
First, the ordinary drill was given on the words which 
were written on the board. Next a neat little spell- 
ing book was handed to each child. In the book they 
were asked to write the words carefully in their very 
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PATTERNS FOR MAKING THE BOWL OF APPLES 


DIRECTIONS: Cardboard patterns of enlarged copies of these outlines may be given to children to trace, color, and cut. Assemble and mount the 
Each child's work may form a unit'of a border to be placed at the top of the blackboard. 
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The books were then closed and placed 


best writing. 
at the back of the desks and other papers handed to 


them. ‘The words were then dictated to the children. 
These words were compared with the words written in 
the spelling book. If no mistakes were found the 
paper was marked A, and the spelling book was also 
marked A. In this way the spelling books made a 
perfect record of each lesson and could be used in re- 
view work. 

I found a bright little review lesson in 2 B number, 
which may be a help to 


fair’’; ‘‘The good American does his duty’’; and ‘‘The 
good American tries to gain and keep perfect health.’’ 
One law from the Code was placed on the blackboard 
every week, and explained fully. The children had 
learned all the laws but two. 

As soon as the class net reciting had finished the 
task assigned to it, the children were allowed to pass 
to the board and busy themselves with writing, num- 
ber, spelling, music, or whatsoever they liked to do 
best. This plan caused no disturbance and gave the 


Was it not splendid to have Irene back among us, I 
questioned them. They assented, perforce. 

I singled out an imp of an Oliver, who, | knew right 
well, would be ringleader when it came to making fun 
of folks, and deputized him to show Irene the seat we 
had planned for her to occupy on the day we all moved. 
Thither he led her, thinking only of the importance of 
his mission. 

In opening exercises that morning I suggested that 
we sing a song of greeting tolIrene. True, I received 
a few glances that asked 
me whether I didn’t know 





someong, The teacher had 
prepared cards of gray 
board, three by three 
inches, on which were 
written in black pencil 
such review questions as: 

; % of 16; \% of 15; 
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In the same envelope the 
answers were placed upon 
similar cards. The children 
were to lay the questions 
at the top of the desk and 
place the answers below. 
As the teacher passed down 
the aisle she said, ‘*‘ Yours 
are correct John; yours 
are correct, Mary; ex- 
change.’’ While I was in 
the room many such ex- 
changes were made, and a 
review was accomplished 
in a very short time. 


Wes AO) 


“OU cannot lead unless you love. 


ZOU cannot lift unless you love. 


—S. Y. JOYNER. 


that she over whom I was 
making such a fuss was 
different from the rest of 
them, but on the whole 
they rose to the occasion 
splendidly, and Irene 
almost smiled. 

So far, so good. ‘The 
first cloud of the morning 
appeared during prepara- 
tions for a drawing lesson. 
A loud and unbeautiful 
wail rose suddenly from 
Irene. I went to her. 

‘‘What is it, Irene?’’ 

*“*T dwopped my cwayo- 
las!’’ She was shaking 
all over. 

‘*Well, what of it, dear?’’ 
I asked casually. ‘‘That 
is nothing. See, Harrison 
will help you pick them 





On the south side of 
Lake Harriet is a pretty 
little school building, which 
came into being from a 
nucleus of one or two 





OCTOBER MOTTO FOR TEACHERS 


This motto may be cut out and mounted on a card. 


up.’’ Harrison’s little red 
head had been guilty of no 
such notion, but he bent to 
the task with alacrity and 
arranged the crayolas in 








portables placed where 
need developed. This 
section is now a flourishing suburb, and the school 
is fortunate in having in its teaching corps at least 
one of the teachers who have made Minneapolis famous 
as an educational center. After greeting the principal 
I asked to be sent to Miss H’s room and then forgot- 
ten, as I knew how busy a principal is at that time 
of year. Miss H. was not in the room when I entered 
but it was a very bifsy place. One child was passing 
papers for music, number, and spelling, another was 
tidyi ing the teacher’s desk, and still another was dust- 
ing the chalk holders, erasers, ete., and placing mate- 
rial ready for board work. ‘‘ You are Miss H’ s house- 
keepers, [ see. Please tell me your duties,’’ I said. 
I soon learned that one housekeeper was appointed 
every two weeks as chairman, and that she appointed 
her assistants—a wise plan, securing harmony in the 
family. The room was very neat, the windows were 
open, and the children looked happy. Soon Miss H. 
entered, the children marched in, and without one 
word of direction from anyone, a fine, tall boy went 
into the hall and returned with a beautiful silk flag. 
As he stood in front of the room, holding the flag, the 
children rose, sang the first stanza of ‘‘ America,’’ and 
gave the flag salute. After these exercises they sat, 
the boy returned the flag to some unknown closet, and 
they all sang the ‘‘ Health Crusader’s Song.”’ 


Tune: ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’’ 


Onward, Health Crusaders, 
Forward, sturdy band, 

Knights and Squires and Pages— 
All must lend a hand. 

With fresh air and sunshine 
Wonders you’! perform; 

With these comrades by your side 
All dark corners storm. 


Chorus— 
Open wide your windows, 
Let sweet breezes blow; 
Bright minds and strong bodies 
In clean places grow. 
Onward, young Crusaders, 
Forward, sturdy band, 
Wipe out all uncleanness 
From this glorious land. 
Forward, Health Crusaders, 
Forward to our king; 
Over dirt triumphant 
Victory we sing. 
Chorus— 
**Cleanliness’’ our watchword, 
Heart and body pure, 
Health rewards our questing, 
Happiness secure. 
The singing was especially good, for there were no 
harsh tones. 
After the singing of the ‘‘ Health Crusader’s Song’’ 
the children were asked to give laws in the Code of 
Morals which pleased them best. These were given: 


‘‘The good American controls himself'’; ‘‘The good 
American is self-reliant’’ 


; ‘*The good American plays 





children a pleasant change. 

There were many interruptions during the morning. 
The ‘‘bank lady’’ visited the room, and there were 
several messages from the office. Then the messenger 
came who sold thrift stamps. ‘The interruptions were 
not treated as such, however. Anyone wishing to buy 
a thrift stamp of the messenger presented the money 
and the stamps were delivered to him. Nobody paid 
any attention to the transaction but the purchaser. 
Messages from the office were read by the teacher 
without interruption to her class. I noticed that the 
children passed in from recess singing the community 
songs that pleased them best, each room choosing its 
own. Il had stepped into the hall to see the grades 
pass in and when I returned, alittle boy was standing 
in the front of the room and the reading lesson had 
begun. When Miss H. entered he very courteously 
handed her his book and passed to his seat. One of 
the beautiful things about this room was that no time 
was wasted, no one was reproved, and still there was 
perfectly controlled freedom. 


A Question of Attitude 
By May Foster Jay 


i OY th will find a hard problem in Irene Black,’’ 


the principal told me, when I came at mid- 

year to fill a first grade vacancy. ‘‘Sheis ab- 
sent this week—sick, the family say, but probably 
they can’t get her to come. She is not here half the 
time, and when she does come she does nothing but 
sit and weep.’ 

**Why?’’ I asked. 

The principal shrugged. ‘*‘Nobody knows. I don’t 
think the child is right. Her mother is in an insane 
asylum, you know.’ 

I sought out the aunt who was guardian to Irene. 
**Oh, the child is just all nerves,’’ she told me. ‘‘Goes 
all to pieces over nothing. Had the St. Vitus dance 
last summer. And then she can’t talk plain—don’t 
suppose you will be able to understand her at all. And 
the children laugh at her and tease her all the time; 
that is why it is so hard to make her go toschool, and 
why she cries all the time there. ”’ 

Right then and there I resolved that my pupils 
should have a little task of atonement set before them. 

**T hope you will send Irene back at the earliest pos- 
sible moment,’’ I answered; ‘‘and I assure you the 
children will not laugh at her again.’ 

No, I did not scold them, nor preach them a sermon. 
To this day they do not dream that I know they ever 
laughed at Irene. I simply put on their shoulders— 
without ever saying a word about it, though—a respon- 
sibility, the responsibility of helping Irene find her- 
self. And they rose to meet it as children have a way 
of doing. 

Irene came into the schoolroom a few days later, 
hesitant, shrinking, a haunting fear in her large dark 
eyes. I hastened to welcome her cordially. I made 
her distinctly an individual, and one who counted with 
me. Some of my cordiality was faintly reflected in 
the children’s greeting since they are born imitators. 





the box properly for her. 

Every assignment of 
seat eiliatpianetiae. cutting, molding, whatever it 
happened to be—threw Irene into a panic. ‘‘I tahn’t 
do it!’’ she would ery aloud. ‘‘I don’t know how!’’ 

**Of course you don’t,’’ 1 would answer. ‘‘You have 
been absent while the rest of us learned. But we 
will show you.’’ 

And indeed, she couldn’t do the work. She didn’t 
know how. There was absolutely no correlation or 
control of the trembling hands. So I would appoint 
some child to help her through each entire period; 
that is, for the first few days. After that it was no 
longer necessary to ask someone to help her; someone 
always eagerly anticipated my request. 

Irene at play was pitiful. Her diffidence and her lack 
of muscular control made play agony for her. Given 
a ball to bounce, she received it with overwhelming 
embarrassment and looked up at me. ‘‘I tahn’t! I ° 
don’t know how!’’ 

**Try it,’’ I urged. 

All a-tremble she let go of the ball, 
it excitedly before it ever touched the floor. 
tahn’t,’’ she repeated. 

‘Tell her how you did it, Elizabeth,’’ I said then. 

Elizabeth stepped to her side and took the ball. 
**You just drop it, Irene, like this,’’ suiting the ac- 
tion to the word; ‘‘and then after it hits the floor and 
jumps back to you, catch it, like this!’’ 

Irene actually smiled at her and shyly made another 
attempt—a successful one, this time. 

“*‘Good!’’ the children cried in delight. ‘‘Let her 
have another turn, Miss , and then she won’t for- 
get.’’ I acted on the suggestion. 

A folk dance followed. Irene shrank into a far 
corner, apparently praying that she would not be 
chosen. And indeed, she need not have worried, had 
affairs taken their own course. But I waylaid the 
young aristocrat of the room.as he rushed past me. 
**Three boys are already asking Marjorie,’’ I told him, 
**and Irene stands there quite alone. Wouldn’t it be 
thoughtful of you to choose her?’’ And he acted the 
young gallant. 

Irene could read absolutely not at all. I asked for 
acadet from the high school, coached her daily on 
method, and she in turn coached Irene. J worked with 
the child myself at every opportunity, and the aunt 
joined our forces and helped her at home. It was 
amazing to me to discover how much of her apparent 
stupidity was mere painful diffidence. 

All this was three months ago. Irene has not cried 
since that first day, nor has she said, ‘‘I tahn’t!’’ 

There is no fear in her large dark eyes now. She 
stops at my desk to chat when she comes in. She 
joins one of the groups of children about the room, 
and is welcomed sincerely... She does her own weav- 
ing, cutting, and molding; for she has learned con- 
fidence in herself. Yesterday she followed directions 
for the construction of a Dutch windmill as efficiently 
as any child in the room. 

**T suppose I had better help Irene get the color for 
the robin’s breast,’’ Marjorie whispered to me this 
morning. ‘‘We have never mixed three colors before, 
you know.’’ She skipped over to Irene, but a moment 
later held up that child’s paper with a cry of delight 
—‘Will you look!’’ 
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‘Oh, that is just the right shade,’’ the other chil- 
dren exclaimed. ‘*The best robin in the room!’’ they 
pronounced, judicially. Irene flushed with pleasure. 

It no longer requires diplomacy to secure a partner 
for Irenein the games. Sheis chosen as quickly as any 
other girl. Sheis no longer tutored in reading, but 
takes her place in her class and reads with the average 
child. She will make her grade this year. And this 
against great odds—imperfect speech. An operation 
this summer, will, it is hoped, correct that. 

‘his wonderful blossoming out of the little girl who 
just cried all the time has been accomplished by the 
children—by their attitude—their constructive attitude 
which supplanted the destructive one, and by their at- 
titude of camaraderie whereby Irene, no longer a 
child apart and ditferent, became one of them. 

And is Irene the only one who has gained by this 
courtesy and thoughtfulness and kindliness? Far from 
it. The benefit to those who gave was of course as 
great as it was to her who received. 

Surely nothing counts more in the schoolroom than 
the spirit of helpfulness. 


Teaching “Warning Signs” 
By Mary E. Burgess 


‘‘warning signs’’ are of great value, as well as 

to the community in which helives. These signs 
should often be brought to the child’s notice. ‘This is 
training not only for the present but for the future. 

To vitalize the health and civic periods and to make 
sight reading worth while, | began this work in Jan- 
uary with my first grade children. 

I introduced each new sign during the health period. 

We discussed why the sign was needed and why we 
should respect it. We decided that in order to be happy 
and to make others happy, it was our duty, as little cit- 
izens, to obey promptly our ‘‘silent little friends.’’ 
No one likes to hear of accidents that might have 
been avoided. 

During the reading period we learned and dramatized 
the new symbols. ‘‘PUSH,’’ ‘‘PULL’’ ‘‘HANDS 
OFF,’’ ‘‘WAIT UNTIL THE CAR STOPS,” ‘‘DAN- 
GER,’’ ‘‘KEEP OUT,’’ ‘‘KEEP OFF,’’ ‘‘NO SPIT- 
TING ALLOWED” ‘‘NO DUMPING ALLOWED,”’ 
‘““KEEP TO THE RIGHT,” ‘SAFETY FIRST,” and 
‘“*EXIT’’ were among the signs taught. These were 
placed on cards five by fifteen inches and used in the 
same manner as reading cards. 


T° a child able to read quickly and intelligently, 
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Many of the words the children knew; others were 
taken up phonetically, and whenever possible we 
dramatized the symbols. Various games were played 
with the cards to make the images stronger. Warn- 
ing sentences with a child’s nameattached made the 
reading lesson interesting and personal. He was get- 
ting here something he needed and could use. Little 
children are always delighted to meet familiar faces. 
They are just as pleased to find things they know. 
They rarely meet ‘‘SEE THE CAT’’; but often they 
do see ‘‘NO DUMPING ALLOWED,”’ ‘‘ KEEP OFF,”’ 
**KEEP OUT,”’’ ete. 

While the ‘‘warning signs’’ animated the health 
and reading periods, they proved most helpful in the 
civic work. Out of the dramatization of them grew 
the ideas of our many rights and exacting duties as 
little citizens. Our little plays helped to create a won- 
derful community spirit. Signs regarding public prop- 
erty, streets, cars, trees, and private lawns were bet- 
ter understood, and these little people are now, in 
their small way, trying to render community service. 

This work, begun in the first grade, should be con- 
tinued in all grades, especially in communities where 
the foreign child is concerned. We, as teachers, 
should concentrate our efforts on giving him reading 
which he will need in American shops and institutions. 

If he ean read ‘‘warning signs’’ intelligently, he 
will be of great service, first, to himself, second to 
his fellow-worker, and last, but by no means least, to 
his employer. 


A Fairy Fishpond 
By Linnie Bach 


F you have ever had any of those trying days, usu. 
] ally preceding rainy or stormy ones, when you seem 

to have lost control over your children, I am sure 
that you will find help in a ‘‘Fairy Fishpond.’’ Use 
one corner of the room for the pond, and tell the chil- 
dren that when you see a child talking or disturbing 
someone, he must go into the Fairy Fishpond and as 
soon as he enters it, he will become a fish and must 
remain a fish until you catch someone else to take his 
place; or, if the time comes for his class to recite, 
he may come out and be himself again, but he loses 
his place in class and goes to the foot. Every child 
who enters the Fairy Fishpond is required to do extra 
work. 


Little Projects for Little People 


By Helen H. Leland 
Supervisor of Drawing, Framingham, Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE NUMBER PLATES 


HE materials for this project should consist of: 
T blue or some other colored paper for background, 

12 by 5% inches; white paper for large figures, 
2% by 2 inches; white paper for small figures, 1% 
inches by 1 inch. 

To make the large figures, rule off paper into half- 
inch squares. Make the letters five squares high and 
four squares wide. 

For small figures and letters, rule the paper into 
quarter-inch squares and use the same proportions. 

The following illustrations show two different ways 
of arranging the same figures and letters to form the 
sign: 





MASS.ISIS 


JELLY JARS 


Cut the jelly jars from white paper, 2% by 234 inches. 
Leave a white space for the labels by placing a piece 
of paper, 1 by ¥ inch, on the jar during the coloring of 
it. Color the apple jar red, the mint green, and the 
grape purple. 

The word ‘‘Jellies’’ in the lower printing should be 
one-half inch high. 








TOWELS 
Make paper towels from strips of paper, 6 by 3 
inches. Cut fringe on each end one-half inch deep 
(rule the desired depth of fringe before cutting). 
Decorate the towels with colored borders (simple 
dotted lines in colors). Make an initial in one end in 
a color that matches the color of the border. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Make paper handkerchiefs of six-inch squares of 
paper with colored crayon borders one-half inch wide. 
The child puts his initial in the corner in a color that 
matches the border. 


RUGS 


Paper rugs may be made after the same plan of the 
tewels, only from larger paper and with more elabo- 
rate coloring. The pupils may color the entire rug and 
make appropriate borders of contrasting colors. 


SPOOLS OF COLORED SILKS 
This is an attractive and easily prepared device for 
teaching color. The following chart shows five steps 
in color, the normal color with its two tints and two 
shades: 





The spools are cut freehand from paper 4% by 3 
inches, folded lengthwise (see following diagrams). 


These spools are colored the required colors and pasted 
on a sheet of dark paper 12 by 9 inches. 
o. " 
Z 
< 3 > 
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SAMPLES OF CLOTH 
The children are told to design cloth for a little 
girl’s dress or a little boy’s blouse. The measure- 
ments are dictated and the children select the colors. 
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Visualized Mother Goose Melodies 


By Louise Crawford 


city primary room, with its forty little initiates, 

a teacher tells us of a successful effort to bring 

about an ease of relationship between child and teacher 

through the dramatization of the most adaptable of the 
Mother Goose Melodies. 

Dramatization will make a child forget himself. 

He throws himself so completely into the part he plays 

that he actua!ly becomes the actor whom he repre- 


W cit the opening of a school year in an Iowan 


sents. This form of teaching language is recognized 
as one of the most vital in the preparation for primary 
reading. 


Among the characters that seemed simplest to dram- 
atize, Jack Horner was deemed the most familiar. A 
chubby, dark, curly haired lad fitted the part. He was 
seated on a low stool in the corner of the room and 
drew his plums from a real dish. The lines of the 
jingle were given by the school, except the last boast- 
ful line which Jack spoke in his own natural fashion. 

A short discussion of his manner of eating and 
whether it is proper for us to tell of our own goodness 
or brightness followed. 

Miss Muffet was suggested as a companion piece to 
Jack Horner. The little golden-haired girl used a 
‘‘ramakin’’ for a bowl; with the bowl and a spoon, 
she seated herself on a tuffet and was busily eating as 
we awaited the coming of the spider. Dressed in 
brown corduroy, the spider came out of an air-shaft 
in the room, revolving as he approached. He finally 
sat down very close to Miss Muffet, whose hasty flight 
gave every indication of fear and a keen desire to seek 
a place of safety. After sampling the ‘‘curds and 
whey’’ the spider retired as he came. 

The after-talk discussed the fear of the small things 
of nature and brought out opinions as to what other 
food might have been in the bowl instead of ‘‘curds 
and whey.’’ 

Jack and Jill were full of action from first to last. 
The mother sat knitting, and called the twins to come 
and get a pail of water, furnishing them the pail. 
They went off with high steps, as if climbing, to the 
corner of the room where the pointer on the nail served 
as a pump handle. At theproper time the children 
carried out the suggestions of the lines as said by the 
school. The final act was for Mother to put Jack in 
a newspaper bed on the floor to await recovery. 

The ethical lesson brought out the kind of attitude 
a child should have when another child is unfortunate; 
also that one child can not do an injury to himself 
alone, but that his bad actions cause other children to 
be naughty. 

Jack, Be Nimble appropriately followed. The little 
performer was nimbleness personified as he jumped 
gracefully over the pink lighted candle in a golden 
candlestick. We talked on 
the necessity of nimble feet 


air accepted her gift with thanks, mentioning the 
article she had need of. ‘Then the piteous wails of 
the little boy who lived in the lane were heard. He 
came down the aisle, shivering with every step. 
Black sheep bestowed the third bag, and the little 
boy jumped up and down with joy, saying, ‘‘Thank 
you, black sheep; now I can have some clothes to 
keep me warm.”’ 

Little Bo-Peep afforded parts for children who were 
not chosen in other rhymes, for they made up the 
flock of sheep. All wore white or light clothing, ex- 
cept one black sheep. A cane answered for a crook. 
Bo-Peep awoke, looked for her sheep and, in despair, 
was about to ery, when another litile one soothed her. 
The sheep returned (using one hand over the mouth for 
bleating effect, and wagging the other behind for a 
tail). They were then petted by Bo-Peep and led to 
their fold. 

The lessons taught from the last two dramatizations 
brought out the value of the sheep for food and 
clothing. 

But it remained for Baby Bunting to give us the 
dearest of scenes. The star performer was just five 
years old the day she began school, and was as dear a 
little specimen as one could wish to find. She was 
quite at home inthe go-cart, with rattle and toys. 
The mother pushed her to and fro, while the school 
sang the lullaby set tothelines. The father was very 
earnest in his work. With his toy gun, he shot a bit 
of fur that simulated therabbit. He takes it to baby, 
who claps her hands and holds it to her face to enjoy 
its warmth. The father and mother wheel her toa 
seat, lifting her out in imitation of caring for a real 


baby. 

A talk on the divided cares of Father and Mother 
and how the little ones can early relieve them of some 
of their duties closed this number. 

Ding, Dong, Bell was easily the climax for glee. 
The waste basket was used for a well and a stuffed 
pussy for kitty. Little Tommy Green slipped up and 
dropped her in, and a child concealed behind the basket 
gave good evidence of a drowning cat. The town- 
erier rang his bell and intoned the news which the 
townspeople repeated after him. The two inquiries of 
the jingle were answered by him as Big John Stout 
draws pussy out. Another actor gave the rebuke of 
the last two lines in such manner as to cause Tommy 
to turn his face to the wall and show great penitence. 

We discussed whether or not Tommy realized what 
an unkind act he was committing. Also we talked of 
the old time way of calling the townspeople together, 
when anything had happened, by the town-crier. 

After experiments with different children in the 
various roles, we gave the rhymes with the seventh 
and eighth grades as our guests. 


Geography Lessons Made Vivid 
By Agnes B. Williams 


HEN I was teaching the animal life of the zones, 
I found that much of the printed page was only 
meaningless words to my class. This plan 

made them vivid: 

First I had the children hunt for pictures of all the 
animals mentioned in the text. A busy work period 
was taken up by cutting out these pictures and past- 
ing them oncardboard. Standards of cardboard were 
attached to the backs of the animals. 

Before the geography period I made a circle on the 
sand-table and outlined its edge and the lines bounding 
the zones with white chalk. During the lesson the 
actual directions, north, south, east, and west, were 
found on the table by means of a compass. Then the 
zones were properly named. Each child placed his 
contribution of animals in the proper zones. 

In an attempt to illustrate the plant life of the 
zones I was not so successful, because appropriate 
gee of plants and trees were not easily obtain- 
able. 

We conceived the idea of making an exhibit of the 
products of the zones as far as we could. 

Many small glass bottles were donated by the chil- 
dren, and they collected specimens of the following 
products: pepper—the dried berries and ground; 
cloves—dried and ground ; cinndmon—bark and ground; 
sugar—granulated, brown, pulverized, and molasses; 
grains—corn, oats, rye, barley, ete. These were 
placed in the bottles, and their names, carefully 
printed on white labels, were pasted on the outside. 

Here are some suggestive questions used in our 
studies: 


What animals are found in the frigid zone? How 
are they adapted to this zone? 
Where do we find many domestic animals? Why? 


What bark is used in food? How is it used? 

Name four products of sugar cane. . 

These questions made the children use the collec- 
tions intelligently, and they amassed a great deal of 
useful information which the printed page did not 
give them. 


“Gumption” 
By Thomas B. Steel 


VERY teacher should have a liberal supply of 
**gumption.’’ What is ‘‘gumption’’? It is the 
ability to put the grease where the squeak is. 

There is a noise inthe rear of theroom. The teacher 
has heard this noise for several days but has failed to 
locate and stop it. Every pupil in the room knows - 
who is making the noise and is having a good time 
thinking how it is bothering the teacher. 

Or let us suppose that the 
teacher has located the cause 





as well as hands, and con- 
cluded that they often would 
save us many an accidert, 
as well as make us useful 
to those about us. 

Jack and Mrs. Spratt were 
clever. ‘The thinnest boy 
and the chubbiest girl took 
the parts. Two small camp 
chairs were drawn up to a 


table. A paper napkin 
served as tablecloth, We 
improvised a platter. Mrs. 


Spratt ca!led Jack, who came 
rather indifferently. He ate 








very slowly, while Mrs. 
Spratt ate rapidly and longer 
than Jack. They finally 
arose and showed the platter 
positively clean. 

We discussed Jack’s and 
Mrs. Spratt’s difference in ) é 
tastes, bringing out the idea \ 
that one was jollier than the 
other; also we decided that 
it was fortunate that there 
was no puss or puppy in that 
family. 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
was played by a boy whose 
father had been only a short 
time before a shepherd on 
the hills of Scotland. When 
this child was addressed by i 
another he answered posi- 
tively, ‘‘Yes, sir, yes, sir, 


Saas 























of the disturbance and that 
she is at a loss how to deal 
with the offender.. She says 
she will do one thing; does 
not do it; says she will do 
something else some day; 
hesitates, acts with inde- 
cision, and the pupils enjoy 
her discomfiture. 

Her pupils do not like the 
exercises 'in penmanship. 
Perhaps they have been 
allowed to learn to write 
without any guidance. They 
have formed their individual 
handwriting, but it is slow, 
tiresome, and not legible. 
The teaeher wants to correct 
these faults. The pupils 
feel that the -preliminary 
exercises are too trouble- 
some. They rebel. Lack 
of firmness on the part of 
the teacher will ruin the 
work in penmanship. 

‘the pupils demand help 
while the teacher is conduct- 
ing a recitation. They 
resent being told to wait 
until the class is excused. 
She tries to help them and 
conduct the class work at 
the same time, an impossi- 
ble thing to do and do well. 
The pupils are noisy and 
restless but not openly re- 





three bags full,’’ as he drew 
the bags from under him. 
When he mentioned the 
master, a boy, chosen for 
having the best posture, 
advanced, and upon receiv- 
ing the gift, said, ‘‘Now I 
can have a new overcoat. 
Thank you, black sheep.’’ 





Sewing Card 
Give carbon or hectographed copies 
of this design to children tc sew 
with gay colored silks and worsteds 


bellious. The teacher over- 
looks their actions and the 
pupils get into the habit of 
making little preparation in 
their subject matter. 

A little ‘‘gumption,’’ the 
ability to find the particular 
**squeak’’ in her school, 
makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 








The dame, with a graceful 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. The fair-haired baby wears a soft green dress, 
white stockings, and black shoes. The white cat has yellow eyes and black ears. 





I Love Little Pussy 
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I love little pussy,her coat is so warm, And if I don’t hurt her she'll do me no harm, I'll 
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sit by the fire and give her some food, And pus-sy will love me because I am good. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 

one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 

double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 

at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 
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Teaching “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 


BY VELVA BRADBURY, B.A., Columbia County Training School, Columbus, Wis. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For convenience of reference, the 


story has been divided into paragraphs, The edition 
used was No. 12 of the Instructor Literature Series, 
which may be obtained from the publishers of this 
magazine. 


JHERE are many difficult words 
in this entertaining story, but 
they may be used to bring 
BN | zest to the recitation instead 
EGS PS of trouble. Pride in adding 
et new words may be appealed 
to. It is not always desirable for each pu- 
pil to look up every word. Get as many 
words as possible from the context. A co- 
operative recitation on the difficult words is 
good. Assign a definite paragraph to each 
pupil. Often the list for the coming recita- 
tion may be placed on the board, pronunci- 
ation and meaning included, before the study 
period occurs. The pupils will soon see how 
the pompous words add to the humor. When 
the word ‘‘cognomen’’ is used we expect a 
long title to follow, but we are let down to 
the simple name of Crane. The words should 
be defined first as the reading proceeds in 
the class. 

Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 

Hard words: spacious coves, indent, ex- 
pansion, ancient, navigators, implored, rural, 
adjacent, inveterate, propensity, advert, au- 
thentic, repose, tranquility, exploit, rever- 
berated, sequestered, rustic, powwows, rev- 
erie, trances, superstitions, meteors, night- 
mare, gambols, dominant, apparition, trooper, 
collating, quest, belated. 

1. What is the subject of the first sen- 
tence? What facts are told regarding the 
town? How did it come by its second name? 
Locate this town on a map of New York. 
What river is on the west? What moun- 
tains? Sketch a map, locating, as you think 
of them, Tappan Zee, Tarrytown, the quiet 
valley. 

2. How quiet is the valley? Is the noon- 
time quiet in the woods? Why does the au- 
thor use the words ‘‘Sabbath stillness’’? 
Under what circumstances would he choose 
to live here? 

38. What explanations ure given as to the 
causes of the strange spel! over Sleepy Hol- 
low? Do you know the old saying about a 
shooting star? Is nightmare caused by an 
evil, fiery horse? 

4. Who were the Hessians? Was this re- 
gion fought over during the Revolutionary 
War? What distresses the ghost of the 
trooper? Do you see the ridicule or fun in 
saying ‘‘authentic historians of those parts’’ ? 
Is Irving poking fun at the belief in ghosts? 

Paraphrase paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Paragraphs 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Hard words: purport, legendary, super- 
stition, visionary, propensity, native, un- 
consciously, imbibed, inhale, apparitions, 
laud, migration, incessant, mimic, elapsed, 
vegetating, remote, wight, legions, cogno- 
men, inapplicable, weathercock, profile, gen- 
ius, famine, glazed, ingeniously, withe, for- 
midable, authoritative, menace, peradven- 
ture, appalling, conscientious, potentates, ad- 
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Washington Irving 


ministered, discrimination, puny, stripling, 
winced, indulgence, urchin, chastisement, 
assurance, consolatory. 

5. What is the title of the most-talked-of 
specter ? 

6. Do all the inhabitants of the valley 
believe in specters? What is a native- 
born person? Retell the thought of the par- 
agraph, 

7. At what time did Irving live? Was it 
a period of migration to the West? Did the 
route of migration pass through New York? 
Through what river valleys? To what states? 
Do populations, manners, and customs re- 
main fixed in a town that is situated in the 
path of migration? Is Sleepy Hollow lo- 
cated in the path of the westward migra- 
tion? Do the families change much? Is 
‘“‘vegetating’’ a flattering word to apply to 
people? State the paragraph in your own 
words. 

8. Do you suppose that American history 
records the fact that Ichabod Crane lived in 
Sleepy Hollow? Explain ‘‘pioneers for the 
mind as well as for the forest.’?’ Which is 
Ichabod? Why does the author not say the 
“name of Crane’’ instead of the ‘‘cognomen 
of Crane.’’ Describe Ichabod. Is the name 
of Crane suitable? How would the ‘‘genius 
of famine’’ look? 

9. Have schoolhouses changed since Icha- 
bod’s day? In what way is a birch tree 
formidable? Have teaching methods changed 
since his day? How does he urge loiterers 
along the ‘‘flowery path of knowledge’’? 
Does he spare the rod? 

10. Is he mean in disposition’ Do you 
suppose anyone was ever thankful for a 
whipping? 

Write a description of Ichabod Crane. 

Write a description of the school. 

Show pictures or draw pictures of this 
worthy schoolmaster. 

Paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14 

Hard words: convoy, behooved, revenue, 
dilating, anaconda, maintenance, onerous, 
rustic, patrons, drones, dominant, ingratiat- 
ing, magnanimously, vocation, psalmody, 
legitimately, ingenious, tolerably, supernu- 
merary, epitaphs, bevy, pumpkins. 


11. What was the old-time custom of 
‘hoarding round’’? Explain ‘‘the dilating 
powers of an anaconda. ’’ 

12. By what ways and manners does Ich- 
abod make himself agreeable to the members 
of the families? 

13. Tell of the old-time singing school. 
What sentence tells of Ichabod’s pride in 
his singing? Does his voice still haunt the 
region? How well is ‘‘tolerably’’? 

14, Retell the paragraph. Is Ichabod’s en- 


tertainment much the same as that planned: 


for a guest to-day? What touches did the 
housewives add when he came? 


Paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Hard words: itinerant, gazette, erudition, 
potently, credulity, gross, capacious, direful, 
harbinger, varlet, nasal, anecdotes, omens, 
portentous, comets, specter, subsequent, dis- 
may, phantoms, divers, perambulations, per- 
plexity, goblins. 

15. People say, ‘‘The itinerary of my 
trip’’; what do they mean? How is Ichabod’s 
a “‘half-itinerant life’’? Why is he called 
a ‘‘traveling gazette’’? Isheamanof ‘‘great 
erudition’’? Read of the period of witch- 
craft in New England in a history. Were 
the people really terrified by this idea? 

16. Is Ichabod’s terror natural as described 
in this paragraph? Why does he think sing- 
ing psalms will drive away the evil spirits? 
From what poem is the quotation ‘‘in linked 
sweetness long drawn out’’? 

17. What was the old idea regarding com- 
ets? What fact in geography alarms the 
Dutch wives? If they had read newspapers, 
magazines, histories, etc., would they retell 
the local superstitions somany times? Why 
do their good story-tellers.select these weird 
tales for relating? 

18. Describe Ichabod’s terror on the road 
home after an evening of such story-telling, 
Have you experienced a similar fear after 
such stories ? 

19. In what way does Ichabod’s mind walk 
in darkness? Did the man who learned the 
laws about movements of comets take the 
fear of their dreadful effects away from 
people? Mention some silly superstitions to 
which we pay heed to-day. How should we 
deal with absurd or terrorizing superstitions ? 
Has Ichabod really been beset by Satan? 
After all, what is his chief perplexity? Was 
Irving a bachelor when he wrote this story? 
Paragraphs 20, 21, 22, 23, 2 

Hard words: substantial, vast expectations, 
coquette, Saardam, stomacher, paternal man- 
sion, liberal, piqued, crevice, flail, unwieldy, 
repose, squadron, regiment, peevish, bur- 
nished, morsel, pedagogue, sumptuous, luxu- 
rious, competency, chanticleer, craving, quar- 
ter, chivalrous, disdained, enraptured, tene- 
ment, conquest, spacious, utensils, resplen- 
dent pewter, linsey-woolsey, festoons, and- 
irons, conchshells, peerless, enterprise, 
knight-errant, yore, dragons, adversaries, 


contend, adamant, labyrinth, caprices, imped- ; 


iments, competitor. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Pieces to Speak in October 


Lockerbie Street | The Curious Minister | — pag | came, he didn’t ask | When lo, the shore 
’ a ; ” ‘ - ‘hat was her age, you see; | Salvador 
streot in Indiansoo ah eee gerbe Whitcome Ries | By Lucile Crites Or if she went to Sunday school, | Rose from the sea at dawn. 
lived. The street wasa Mecca for many admirers of | My mother often tells me that Like he had questioned me. 
the poet. Use this charming poem on the Riley pro- It’s very impolite They only talked about the “* Aid,*’ ; * * . * 
gram given on the birthday of the poet—October 7. To ask as many questions And what the membership has paid,— | Now you, in your adventure, 
Lockerbie Street is a little street, As I f. ight They were so dull—I never stayed. | Gainst what have you to fight? 
8 ican, from morn to night. , 
Just one block long; .. | But truly now, I know a man | What storms by day 
But the days go there with a magical air, | Who asks more questions than I can, Pluck |, Have crossed your way- ap 
The whole year long; He talked so fast his tongue just ran. | What threat’ning clouds by night? 
The sun in his Journey across the sky For a Columbus Day Program lA la se still Westward? 
Slows his car as he passes by ; ._ | That man is our new minister,— Full seventy times the sun arose Ab havo course “  cstward) 
The sighing wind and the grieving rain He just called at our house; And seventy times went down , Thats your word once more 
Change their tune and cease to complain; | And while my mamma slipped upstairs, Between the shore i = you w ill rpc 
And the birds have a wonderful call that As quiet as a mouse, . Of Salvador Twist sore Sal by 
seems To change her dress and comb her hair, | and famous Palos town a. 
Like a street-cry out of the land of | I let him in, showed him a chair, ‘ ; ; Floyd D. Raze. 
dreams; And tried to entertain him there. The geventy times with cnaing eyes 
r re the real and the make-believe : : e Western sea was scanne q ; 
Fo = I sage ee a Nor water line When Sonnie Grew Up 
: : : wee ee 0 tind him rather ru e; Nor bird nor sign 
Time does not hurry in Lockerbie Street. erhaps he isn’t always in ediahned te leumahites Ree By Vlyn Johnson 
in Sivaot < = ust such a curious mood. : ; ; ; 
“ae _— ata **Say, little girl, what is your name? Yet Hope cried “Westward! Westward!” Somehow, just all of a sudden, 
But ch onlight there is strange and | And is your pussy-cat quite tame?”’ And westward stil] they bore, Sonnie grew up in a day; 
u . ne moonlig And many questions "bout the same. By nizht and day, He had been but an overgrown baby, 
aia saa : Away, away, With nothing to do but to play; 
© yea g. “Say, little girl, what is vour age? Still onward as before. When all of a sudden it happened 


As ever it was in old romance, And do you like your teacher? That Sonnie grew up in a day. 


When fairies would sing and fauns would And how do you like Sunday school?”’ Fierce storm clouds frowned upon them, 























dance ental F The ocean waves dashed high, We noticed that morning at breakfast 
Proving this earth is subject still . I started ie apt nat curious preacher. Yet through it all He seemed just a little sedate: 
To a blithesome wonder-working Will, ror eee a A ; . Hope dared to call, On time, too’: Ot Of eianne blenka 
I said, ‘‘My name is Mary Trimm ' : » and that of course pleased 
Spreading beauty over the land, M cat—I’m satisfied with him. “‘Onward, brave heart, or die!’ us, 
That every beholder may understand at dj : ; Thus day by day they drifted For Sonnie’s inclined to be late; 
How glory shines round the Mercy-seat As to my age—] m only ten, And ere the storm had passed. And then he took just what was offered, 
That is the gospel of Lockerbie Street. : Of course I like my — The restless sea ee And left such a very neat plate! 
i ; ; love to go to Sunday schoo Ne ioe , 
Lockerbie Street is a little street, I told that funny preacher. R wea hee glee h He started to schoo] looking sober: 
Only one block long; I answered all he asked—or tried— oned hallway up the mast— *“*T hope my examples are right,"’ 
A little apart, yet near the heart, And so I hope he’s satisfied, — Still onward, onward, onward, He said, as he bade us good-morning— 
Of the city’s throng, . 5 Next time he comes 1’ll run and hide. Till ten long weeks had gone, And that was especially polite— 
M4 be => ee er ei to — “I’m intending to make a good record 
espite and cheer for soul an mind, . And not to get into a fight. ”’ 
And have lost your way and would inquire ‘ K 
For a street that will lead you to Heart’s ; Morning on the Farm He came home at noon in good humor, 
Desire— And that was a pleasant Surprise, 
To a place where the spirit is never old, +RAC ene For sometimes—I hate to confess it— 
.And gladness and love are worth more G. L. H. , Grace L. Hosmer. He acts kind of sulky and tries 
than gold— aes . = ——- + — ———4 To see just how much he can bother 
Ask the first boy or girl you meet! | 5 a = —— And that is not grown-up nor wise. 
Every one knows where is Lockerbie << se $s ».—_~. — 5—— ; 
Street. wtw ; ww ’ —— At night he was splendid to Father, 
i ‘ ; J ho never knows freedom from Pain; 
Lockerbie Street is a little street, 1. On the farm in the morn - ing, Ma - ny birds a- wake, ‘*I think you’re the patientest father, ”’ 
Only one block long; 2. And theducksandthe tur - keys Quack and gob - ble, too; | Said Sonnie, and brought him his 
ut never a street in all the world, | 3. Who wakes first in the morn - ing? Now I won-der who? — 
In story or song, An act that was s8rown-up and thought- 
Is better beloved by old and young; a —~ ——e- —— — o—f——2 ful— 
For there a poet has lived and sung, | rey ——— —_ =a aan efe— ae = “*You just hardly ever complain. ’’ 




















j bird, , - ' 
Fontes nee. geen It was just as if all of a sudden 
aNieie. ae ptoae. Bit ™ Our boy had become Father’s chum, 
i. woes 7 Suir teak tae cave ce all And that was a blessing to Father, 
How to be gentle and brave and sweet— I x oo so much suffering has come; 

{ ve a s t helped a great deal to have Sonnie 
Ask your way to Lockerbie Street. Assure him he never seemed glum. 
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Bliss Carman. ~~ 2: i ies 
a And in past-ure and mead - ow Sweet-est mu - sie make. And all of the evening till bedtime 
The Fairies Try - ing each to be loud - est. ' What i a thing to do! He Stopped right away when he 
EDITOR'S NOTE: This poem has long been a li ; : ; a 4 Ss a frowned, 
favorite with small children, It is very appropriate ast - en, and he will tell ' you, Cock - a - doo - dle - doo! | And picked up his books and his play- 
for a Halloween program or any other autumn | | things . 
stival, >> a s 
festiva ———— | That usually lay all around; 
Pray, where are the little bluebells a ——_¢#—_@—____ He said that he ought to save Mother, 
gone, And know where his things could he 
That lately bloomed in the wood? found. 
Why, the little fairies have each taken 7 
one, py CHorus. ae eee - : = It seemed as though all of a sudden 
And put it on for a hood. a | = —— a es ~ Sapa: Jn — Sea a an So” es eas Our Sonnie grew up in a day; 
p DH -—e— —— SS - a=} : He was jolly, but so much more thought- 
And where are the pretty grass stalks| [| _ 7 P Wagga ful, 
gone, ‘ 7 ‘ er ’ And oftener gave up his way; 
That waved in the summer breeze? Che - ree, che-ree, che - ree, The birds are sing-ing in the tree; And just like a soldier, he promptly 
Oh, the fairies have taken them, every Quack, quack, quack, . . At night the ducks will all come back; And pleasantly sought to obey, — 


one, O cock -a-doo- dle - doo, The roos-ter gets up ear - ly, too; 


To plant in their gardens like trees. It’s remarkable how it could happen 


=r a een nar Se os a _, 50 suddenly, all in a day! 
—A4-——— — Ho To get such a start and to manage 





And where are the great big bluebottles 





















gone, ———$—$_<—— — To lear ork and to play: 
That buzzed in their busy pride? . oii a ve . i i ie play ; 
06) ke Gale oe he tf It seems like a mira le, sometimes, 
yr airies have caug em, every How Sonnie grew up in a day, 
’ aioe ia ites 
And have broken them in, to ride. — a == 1—o— = 
_——— oo =<? oe i ; 
And they’ve taken the glow-worms to : a oe oT e— Signs of the Times 
light their halls, Seidl / When it’s frosty each morn, 
And the crickets to sing them a song; Che - ree, che - ree, che - ree, It’s morn- Ing on the farm. And the rustling ripe corn 
And the —_ red rose leaves to paper Quack, quack, quack, , , It’s morn- ing on the farm. Is piled up in Wigwams so brown, 
Na dey oe Mastin si: hi O cock-a-doo-dle - doo, It’s morn-ing on the farm, Then "tis tee make in the tai 
long. Za) Sam oR 2. = —s—2—_ f= 2-3 For a visit from Brownie-folk Town, 
And when spring comes back with its —=P-}—— = —— | When the leaves are all sere, 
soft, mild ray, : And the harvest moon's clear, 
“ the ~— a — ew? Copyright, MCMXIYV, by Hall-Mack Co. International Copyright Secured, Then the fairies and elves can be seen! 
e fairies bring back wha ey’ve All the witches are out 
taken away, eg ES 9 el mg Som “The Crown,” a day ee ee hgok published by Hall Mack pom; | _ And the goblins. no doubt 
° ° ie = ¥, #hiuladelphia ; price 15 cen 3. Georgia B. Sutton, in rarticle “How ant to Ma very Pupi n - 2 
And give it us all again. Sing,” published last Jone pronounces it a reat favorite with her pupils" And the children, to keep Halloween! 
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Exercises for October Holidays 


An Evening with the American 


Indian 
By Ida L. Wertman 
Principal Lincoln School, Ashland, Ohio 


NE of the most interesting and in- 
O structive programs that we ever 

gave was called ‘‘An Evening with 
the American Indian.’’ It grew out of 
our study of the Indian. 

Our stage was 6 feet wide, 18 feet long, 
and 24 feet high. At one side wasa 
small wigwam. Twenty-eight children 
took part in the program. All were 
dressed in Indian costume except the 
child who spoke ‘‘I Want to be an In- 
dian.’’ Some wore the Indian play suits, 
some their Scout uniforms, and the others 
Indian blankets and bright colored 
shawls, and a few boys used fur robes. 
The headbands were made of beaded 
ribbon and feathers. There were dozens 
of strings of beads, some carrying ‘‘or- 
naments’’ of bones, claws, etc. The chil- 
dren wanted to paint their faces, but I 
would not permit them to do so. 

At the opening of the program, one 
boy stood in the door of the schoolroom 
and played the tom tom, and the school 
marched in from a room across the hall. 
They stood in a semicircle on the stage 
while they sang ‘‘ America,’’ and then sat 
down Indian fashion. 

The program was as follows: 


THE PROGRAM 
Song—America 
Recitation— Introduction to Hiawatha 
Recitation—Hiawatha’s Home 
Recitation—Hiawatha’s Education 
Recitation—Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Recitation—Hiawatha’s Playmates 
Duet—Indian Lullaby (‘‘E-wa-yea, My 
Little Owlet’’) 
Recitation—Hiawatha’s Hunting 
Recitation—An Indian at the Burial- 
place of His Fathers (Bryant) 
Song—The Vanished Race (Ida L. 
Wertman) . 
Recitation—The Birch Tree 
Composition—Making the Canoe 
Duet—Canoe Song 
Composition—Indian Legends (collected 
from books on Indians) 
Composition—Indian Burial 
(collected from books on Indians) 
Recitation—Burial of Minnisink (Long- | 
fellow) 
Song—Red Wing | 
Exercise—Indian History (Result of | 
our study of Indians) 
Landing of Columbus 
Pocahontas Saves John | 
Smith 
Tableaux—¥< Miles Standish and 
| Snakeskin 
| William Penn Making the 
Treaty with the Indians 





Quartette—Silver Bell 

Recitation—I Want to be an Indian 

Dialogue—Ten Noted Warriors: Pow- 
hatan, Massasoit, King Philip, Red 
Jacket, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Osceola, 
Pontiac, Joseph, Sitting Bull 

Song—The Braves’ Farewell 

Recitation—The Indian Girl’s Lament 
(Bryant) 

Duet—The Young Indian’s Lament 

Recitation — Picture Writing (From 
**Hiawatha’’; illustrated) 

Song—An Indian Girl (Ida L. Wert- 
man) 

Song—Juanita 

Song—Wadisha (Ida L. Wertman 

Song—The Blue Juniata 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The recitations from ‘‘Hiawatha’’ are 
easily found. ‘‘Picture Writing’’ was 
spoken by one girl while another drew 
each figure as it was described. 

Not being able to find all the material 
needed, I composed three selections my- 
self—the songs, ‘‘The Vanished Race,’’ 
‘*Wadisha,’’ and ‘‘An Indian Girl.’’ The 
words of ‘‘The Vanished Race’’ follow: 


Tune: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’”’ 


Blow gently, ye breezes, across the broad 
bays, 

Blow gently, and tell us of long vanished 
days; 

Where are the people who lived here of 
yore? 

Blow gently, and tell us, we humbly im- 
plore. 

They’re gone from the mountains, the 
valleys, and hills, 

From forests and prairies, from rivers 
and rills, 

The proud-crested war chiefs and bright 
painted braves, 

They’re gone like the 
mark of their graves. 


snowflakes—no 


The Mohawks, Algonquins, and Dela- 
wares, too, 

The Shawnees and Pawnees, 
and Sioux— 

Their wigwams have vanished, their war 


ery is still, 


Ojibwas 


Customs | No more through the forests they roam 


at their will; 

No more on the rivers their birch barks 
they float, 

Nor seated in council, the peace pipe they 
smoke; 


The arrow’s sharp twang and the toma- 


hawk’s blow 
Will never again ’rouse the pitiless foe. 


| 
the | They live but in mem’ry or history’s 


page, ; 
These children of nature are gone from 


our age; 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS” a 


END for this book and be supplied with material for the 


important schoolroom holidays in October. 
popularity by giving some worth-while entertainments 
The only book of its kind published. 
THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 

Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, 


Autumn Festivals. 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 


: early in the school year. 


Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the study of 
Teachers will be greatly assisted in their 
work by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood. ’’ 


(Oct. 


Longfellow’s Indian legend. 
Columbus Day Celebrations 


and music. 


A good program may be planned easily from this material. 
(Oct. 31). 


Jump into 


12). Dialogues, plays, recitations, 


brated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings at which 


reign mirth and good fellowship. 


Good ideas are in great demand, and 


in order to provide the teacher with a variety, more than one-half the book 
(98 pages devoted to Halloween!) has been given over to Halloween material. 


Halloween Entertainments 


This holiday is widely cele- : 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“Pieces and Plays for October Days.” 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Price 35 cents 
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But the land once their home is a monu- 
ment great, 

Their names are 
state; 

— Winnepesaukee’s fair glistening 
ace 

To where the Columbia rolls on in its 
grace, 

Our states and our cities re-echo their 


implanted in every 


name, 
And give them forever an undying fame. 
Ida L. Wertman. 


‘*Red Wing”’ and ‘‘Silver Bell’’ are 
popular songs and may be obtained from 
a music house. When we sang ‘‘Red 
Wing,’’ an Indian girl, with a bright red 
wing in her headband, sat in the center 
with her head bowed in sorrow, and the 
others, - sitting, formed a semicircle 
about her. They repeated the chorus 
very softly. Colored lights added to the 
effect of the number. 

‘‘Juanita’’ is a Spanish song, but we 
used it very happily. The school, seated, 
sang the song, while a boy and girl posed 
on the stage, the girl standing in an at- 
titude of indecision and the boy pleading 
with her, with outstretched hands. 

‘*The Braves’ Farewell’’ was taken 
from the ‘‘Second Reader’’ of the ‘‘ Ed- 
ucational Course,’’ published by Ginn & 
Co. It bears the title ‘‘Farewell, My 
Own Dear Native Land.’’ It was sung 
by the ‘‘'l’en Noted Warriors’’ of the pre- 
ceding exercise. 

**The Blue Juniata”’ is an old song that 
begins ‘‘ Wild roved an Indian girl.’’ 

The exercise called ‘‘Indian History’’ 
consisted of facts which the pupils had 
learned through their study. 

The exercise ‘‘Ten Noted Warriors’’ 
was taken from a book which gives the 
life of each of these chiefs. 

The boy who spoke ‘‘I Want to be an 
Indian’’ said at the close of the poem, 
**T will cali back from the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground ten noted chiefs and let them 
tell you of their deeds. You need not 
fear them, for they have buried the 
hatchet long ago. Each will come at my 





call.’’ He then called: ‘‘ Powhatan, chief 
of the Southern tribes.’’ Powhatan told 
why he felt that he had just cause to try 
to rid the country of the white people 
who were taking his land. Each of the 
other chiefs responded with his story. 
No story exceeded one minute in length, 
and some stories were even shorter. 


Why We Won 


By Mabel Elizabeth Crabbe 
Teacher in Public School 172, Brooklyn, 
New York 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This play is based on the 
Victory Loan parade held in New York City, May 3, 
1919. My object in writing it was to show the differ- 
ent articles bought by the United States in order to 
win the war. Everything that I named I saw in the 
parade. My second grade pupils have used the play 
with profit and pleasure, 


CHARACTERS 
Grace Jim 
Bessie Dick 
Dora Robert 
Charles Gilbert 
Edith Albert 
George Marjory 

William 


Grace—That was the finest parade I 
ever saw! 

_Jim—I’ve seen a great many parades 
since the war began, but I really think 
that one beats them all! 

Bessie—I never thought that Uncle 
Sam had to buy so many things to win 
this war. 

Dick—1 don’t see how he could buy so 
much with only five Liberty Loans. 
Dora—What do you think cost the most? 
Robert—I think those big tanks cost 
the most. You know we had a great 
many tanks in the war. My! but they 
went fast for such clumsy looking things. 
Charles—I’m sure the airplanes cost 
alot of money. They were the eyes of 
our army. 

Jim—Yes, they told the soldiers where 
to fire to hit the enemy. 





Dora—But you forget theships. They 
had to carry the soldiers and everything 
to France. 

Albert—And the trains, and all those 
big engines. 

Jim—I thought that was a real loco- 
motive coming down Fifth Avenue; 
didn’t you? 

Edith—Yes, it looked like a real loco- 
motive, with real cars, too. But they 
weren’t real. ‘Ihe boys out at Camp 
Mills made those. 


Jim—''hey were just to remind us that 
they had to take locomotives and cars to 
France. 


Albert—Our country has done wonder- 
ful things with our Liberty Loans. 


George—They had to take hundreds of 
motor trucks to France, too. ‘They 
needed those to carry soldiers and sup- 
plies. 


Albert—How many guns they had! I 
never knew before that there were so 
many kinds of guns and cannon. 


Charles—Just think of all the shells 
they needed for all those guns. Some 
shells cost a thotisand dollars each! 


Dora—I liked to look at those field 
kitchens and those funny stoves. Those 
stoves could be taken everywhere the 
army went. 


Edith—Did you ever see such big ket- 
tles? I’m glad our boys could have 
plenty of hot soup. 


Marjory—They fought so bravely that 
they deserved the best food we could 
send them. 


Bessie—I liked to see the bakers mak- 
ing bread. The canned goods and the 
chocolates showed us that our boys had 
many good things to eat. 


Dick—Did you see the carrier pigeons? 
I guess our soldiers were happy when 
they captured those German pigeons and 
read all the German secrets. 


William—The carrier pigeons were a 
great help to our army. The pigeons 
must be well trained so they will always 
take the message to the right officer. 


Robert—You know we had a gréat 
many dogs in our army, too. 


George—Didn’t the soldiers look queer 
with their funny gas masks? They had 
to carry the masks all the time, and they 
had to put them on quickly or the gas 
would kill them. Gas masks for so many 
men cost a lot of money. 


Bessie—The ambulances made me feel 
so sad. How many doctors and nurses 
and ambulances they had! There are so 
many hospitals, too. I'm sure our coun- 
try is taking good care of our wounded 
soldiers. 


Grace—The camouflage interested me. 
The ships looked so queer with their zig- 
zag stripes. The trucks and tanks and 
ambulances were camouflaged too. Even 
the tents and guns looked like trees and 
stones. 


Dick—I wish I understood more about 
the wireless. That interested me more 
than anything else. 


George—I enjoyed the bands. No won- 
der Pershing called our boys ‘‘a singing 
army.”’ They couldn’t help singing 
when they had such splendid bands. 

Albert—That parade showed us that it 
cost billions of dollars to win this war. 

William—I’m glad I know how Uncle 
Sam has spent our money. I’m glad, 
too, that my father’s Liberty Bonds 
helped to pay for ships and tanks and 
everything. 

Marjory—I wonder how many loaves 
of bread my thrift stamps paid for. 
Jim—I’ve always been proud of my 
country, but since I saw that parade I’m 
sure America is the greatest country in 
the whole world. 

Dick—Of course America is the great- 
est country in the whole world! 
All—We are all proud of America. 
We love America with all our hearts. 
We will always be true to America. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This little play may very suit- 
ably be given on a Columbus Day program. 
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Recitations and Music for Columbus Day 
































































































































































































































































































wd The Story of Columbus But as he traveled onward, ; For more than sixty fruitless days Though faint are the sailors’ hearts with 
| EDITOR'S NOTE: This poem may be used asa | _, OVer hill and vale and plain, They braved the stormy sea. fear, 
dialogue for several pupils. Apportion the 22.stanzas He turned within his saddle girth Then the sailors in their anger Four hundred years ago. 
se ee =o by ——s aS Ay mY ‘’o bid farewell to Spain. Broke out in mutiny. | Pinta. Ni ae 
> rf 7 | a, Ina, and santa Maria, 
i, 21; 22. And as with deep reproach he looked With calm and gentle courage | Under the tropic skies; 
a By Genoa’s sunny coastlands On the castle left behind, Columbus faced his men. | Hark! hark! from the masthead, high in 
: Lived a lad with bonny air; He saw a horseman coming, ‘*My sailors, if in three short days air, — 
Reared beside its shining waters, ; Riding swiftly as the wind. Land is not found by then, ‘‘Land! land!"’ the lookout cries. 
co- Dreamed he many a sweet dream fair. What it . beh 12 
ey at Can 1U Mean? §=4s ne pursued: “*T’ll turn the fleet back homeward, Pinta, Nina, Santa Maria 
Of the time when he, a captain, Columbus feared ’twas so; rou shal scx dues Seca es isis Sia atccaden aia Saye ae 
mp : And you shall have your way. | ‘heir voyage long is o'er; 
Should brave the tossing sea; Perhaps they thought him mad at last, But signs of ‘ ; ’ ata tae ; , 
adieeiae teeasebe teem the borders aan a Prag it | ut signs of land are better now Columbus has reached the goal he sought, 
. As rich as e’er could be. sheets Y “ wee h ie. Than any on our way.” | The distant and unknown shore. 
to i Sg et, as the horseman nearer came, 1: : rears - oe hagas 
But Time, with its unerring fleetness, He tossed his cap in air —< _ oe ar | K i 
Came to him and on his brow And greeted our brave discoverer nga Se that oo night a eep A-Trying 
will Placed a wreath of gracious knowledge, With news from Palos fair. e glad cry of Land! Oh, Land! Say ‘‘I will!’’ and then stick to it— 
Whereto e’en kings might bow. “Q d h 7 Was sung with sailors’ might. That’s the only way to do it. 
of Sustitit he then ta easly wnchoed tad. oe sag se -apealgguae Glad hearts at morn alighted | Don’t build up awhile and then. 
ey Rulers of his native land; And claimed the virgin land lear the whole thing down again. 
Ip- es : stat To search the stormy oceans : : : Fix the goal vy righ : 
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> ; Columbus rode—no land then held wed by a lea ue, — P 1 your sighing. 
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Song to the Flag Over an unknown sea. Who, with hope, through thick and thin 
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The Road to Richville 
By Alice J. Cleator 
CHARACTERS 
Farmer No. 1 


City Mz an | 


NK ok wor 
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Boy at counter 
ping in at intervals for small purchases 

Scené: Crossroads country grocery. 
Dry goods boxes, barrels, a few old 
chairs, grocery counter, and a few sup- 
plies constitute stage effects. 

inter two city men in large overcoats 
and goggles. 

City Man No 1.—Here, you fellows, 
you seem to have plenty of time to kill; 
get busy and tell us the direct road to 
Richville. This is our first and, we hope, 
last experience in this neck of the woods. 

Farmer No. 1 (rising and going to door 
as if looking down the road)—Direct 
road to Richville? Uh, huh. I swan, 
I’ve heern tell of concrete roads like 
they’ve been talking of buildin’, but I 
never heern tell of direct roads, Must 
be suthin new. What kind be they, mis- 
ter? We ain’t got ’em here, but now, 
I’m acur’ous turn of mind, an’ I’d like 
to know what them direct roads be. 
Now the road to Richville, ez 1 reco- 
member it when I was thar ten year ago 
er sich a matter, run about like this. 
’Twuz nigh about four mile from here, 
an’ ef it ain’t been highsted up er down 
the road sense I wuz thar, I should say 
’twuz about that distance yit. They’ve 
changed most things sence the war, an’ 
like’s not they’ve took that offen the 
map. I recollect that day I went, Ma- 
tildy was with mé, an jest as we got 
half-way— 

City Man No. 2—Now 
mighty interesting to you, old fellow, 
but cut out the reminiscence. We’ll hear 
that next time—ha, ha. (Addressing sec- 
ond farmer) What’s the shortest route 
to Richville? 

Farmer No. 2—Root? Shortest root? 
Wal, now, stranger, pears like you’re 
the one that’s killin’ time. Askin’ about 
roads and switchin’ off onto roots. I 
cal’ate thet a beet root’s the shortest, 
aint it, Si? 

City Man No. 1—Now look here. One 
of you has surely got enough gray mat- 
ter to tell us the best road to Richville. 
Get busy now. (Addressing third far- 
mer.) You seem to have a spark of in- 
telligence in your eye; speak up. 

Farmer No. 3—Intelligence! Mebbe 
you’re right, city feller. I’m glad to 
know what’s the trouble with my eye. 
Intelligence in my eye. Uh, huh. Now, 
I’ve been havin’ eye trouble for quite a 
spell, but none of these here country 
doctors cough up what’s the matter. 
Look here, mister, I’ve took a great no- 
tion to them specs of yourn. What be 
the cost of sich-like specs? Mebbe they’d 
help the intelligence in my eye. 

City Man No. 1 (to City Man No. 2)— 


likely that’s 


This sure is a pretty pickle. Not an- 
other store in this digging, and every 
house a mile back on the road. Suppose 


we try another. 

City Man No. 2 (to boy behind coun- 
ter)—Here, you boy, can you tell us the 
direct road to Richville? Ever been 
there? 

Boy—Nope; 
up a good boy, 
I’m of age he’ll take me there. 
was here he could tell you. 

City Man No. 1 (to Farmer No. 4)—I 
suppose you couldn’t tell us the best way 
to Richvillle? 

Farmer No. 4—Wal, ye go down the 
road a half a mile or sich a matter, tell 
ye git to a turn to the right with a red 
hoss-barnonit. It's got a cupoly setten 
ontop. Biggest cupoly I eversee. Wal, 
ye don’t want to take that road. 

City Man No. 2 (impatiently)—Tell us 
what road to take. I guess we’ve struck 


but Pop says ef 1 grow 
mebbe some day when 
Ef Pop 


Two or three women customers drop- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| time—ha, ha. (Addressing fifth farmer. ) 
| Look here—what’s the matter with your 
upper story? What’s the best road to 
Richville? 
Farmer No. 5—Upper story? Now, 
stranger boy, I’m mighty glad you’ve 
mentioned my upper story. We’ve been 
wantin’ to rent our upper story for this 
eight months back. We aint no use for 
it now that we’ve got a big barn. We 
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Little Plays for October Holidays 


lowed stealthily by the others. At the 
front they pause, look right, left, meow, 
face audience, and speak in concert: 


DIRECTIONS 


The first cat stealthily enters, looks 
right, then left, throws head back and 
meows twice; looks around slowly and 
cautiously, scampers to the farthest 
fence-post, where he looks toward jack- 
o’-lantern and gives one long dismal 
meow. Enter second cat, who does the 
same until he has reached the side of 
the first cat. The first cat meows and 


We’re the Halloween cats, the old black 
cats, 
Meow, meow! 
We're the friends of the ow! and the bat, 
Meow, meow! 
We’re out for the capture of any old rat, 
Meow, meow! 





The witch has called us out to-night 





A Day Worth While 


Routue De Borer 


Meow, meow! 
To join the goblins in a free-for-all fight, 
Meow, meow! 


Rutse ADKINS So as long as you’re not a Halloween cat, 
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That’s what each and all can do To make a day worth while. - 
Tat “ae te rr See * This Day Is Ours 
Gps SSS g-[e—s— 2-8 I For Coiumbus Day 
= = je cole ot = = | This day is ours, the yesterdays 
-o- “a o- Are gone with all their good and ill; 
Svea, No need their failures or delays 


Should handicap or vex us still, 





used to keep the calf in the upper story 
to the house, but land o’ Goshen, the 
time we hed a-gettin’ him up the stairs— 
huh, huh, huh. 

City Man No. 1 (to City Man No. 2)— 
Come on, we’rea couple of fools to waste 
time on this bunch. 

(Enter storekeeper, an 
looking man.) 

City Man No. 1—Deliverance at last! 
Say, give us the direct road to Richville. 
Guess these fellows have a copyright on 
their brains if they ever had any—ha, ha. 

Storekeeper — Richville? Sure thing. 
One mile straight, second turn to right, 
then straight ahead three miles to Rich- 
ville. 

City Man No. 2—Good for you. Thank 
you. But our delay’s been worth while 
after all. 1l’m writing a book on coun- 
try life, and this sure will furnish me 
with an extra chapter. (Exit city men.) 

(Farmer No 1. goes to door as if watch- 
ing the men disappear. ) 


Farmer No. 1—Wal, by cracky! these 
here city fellers make out to be mighty 
smart, and here we’ve been a-tellin’ ’em 
for the last hour jest how to git to Rich- 
ville. Even a day-old calf could a-seen 
through our d'rections. Like’s not now 


intelligent- 








the raw country hay-seed section this 





they’ll git all tangled up and go skally- 
hootin’ round in that otter on the wrong 
road to nowhere—huh, huh, huh, huh. 


Halloween Cats 
By Anna Livone Trautt 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little “sketch’’ was given 
on a Halloween program before several hundred 
persons, It pleased the audience hugely, 

AVE four boys dressed in. black 
H calico suits cut in the shape of a 

cat. A pattern may be found ina 
department store at the pattern counter. 
The tail should be wired inside in order 
to keep it from dragging. Where it is 
impossible or inconvenient to get cat 
masks, hoods with cat faces of the same 
material as the suits may be made by 
stuffing the pointed ears and drawing 
lines about the cut-out eyes, nose, and 
mouth with white chalk or paint; also 
draw whiskers. It is important that boys 
who are good imitators be chosen, as the 
**meows’’ and movements should be as 
realistic as possible. 

A fence made of laths covered with 
black crepe paper with jack-o-lanterns 
mounted securely at each main post 
should serve as a background. Good 
light should fall from both sides, to show 


No need or use to brood or fret 

Or in repining waste our powers, 
Life still has duties to be met, 

Press on, press on, this day is ours 


reaches out his paw toward the other’s 
head. The second cat meows crossly and 
strikes back with both paws, whereupon 
both cats arch backs, claw at each other 
and meow and‘‘fst—st’’spitefully. They 
then scamper each to an end of the fence 
and wait. The third cat enters and gues 


This day is ours, its message plain, 
The thing we do to-day endures; 
This day alone holds loss or gain, 
To-morrow is not mine or yours. 
Not ours to choose the tasks that pay, 
Not ours to bask in summer bowers, 
Ours to be armored for the fray, 
To win or lose, this day is ours. 





When Opportunity appears 
With fleeting step and beckoning hand, 
Who grasp the trophies of the years 
Must see and know and‘understand 
She tarries not for those who wait; 
Who grasp and hold secure her dowers, 
Those who delay may be too late, 
On to the fray, this day is ours. 





Boys Representing Cats 


This day is ours for noble deeds, 

For strenuous toil, for conquests won, 
For larger love and broader creeds 

And stronger hearts at set of sun. 
The time and place is now and here, 

Unsealed, the height above us towers; 
And be our goal or far or near, 

Press on, press on, this day is ours. 

—Elizabeth Clarke Gardy. 


through the same performance as the 
first cat, and the fourth enters and does 
the same as the second. They then join 
the first two. Each pair face each other, 
meow, claw at each other, and ‘‘fst— 
st’’ twice. 

Finally the first cat comes front, fol- 








HE most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY” | 
3 


out. It contains 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 
tions within the range of the ability of the average school child. 


THE BOOK IS MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 

Part V—Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 

Part VI—Stories. 

You cannot do yourself or your school justice with the 
Thanksgiving program unless you own a copy of this book. 
Order of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
**PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY.” 
Price 35 Cents 
ry) 


By Grace B. Faxon. 





the acting of each ‘‘cat.’’ 
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A Topsy-Turvy Party 
By Ethel M. Brainerd 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Entertainment for Red Letter Days 


The one containing the greatest number 
of hiding places that had already been 


| prepared in a similar list won the ‘‘hunt’’ 


Dissected puzzles were then passed 


A “‘topsy-turvy party’’ should be a/ and was given a toy gun for a prize. 


splendid way of passing an evening 
at the community center school- 

house. The following description of such 

a party given by a college elub will help 

many a ‘‘Chairman of Entertainment,’ 

I hope. 

**There’s a Topsy-Turvy Party, the fol- 
lowing place and date, 

No matter what the weather, 
that you’re not late. 

*Twill all be quite unusual, a merry mix- 
up quite, 

And this is what you all must do to join 
our fun that night: 

To make things topsy-turvy we will mix 
our clothes up too, 

Just put on something upside down, or 

wear it wrong side to, 

Or on your feet wear boots or shoes that 
do not match each other, 

Or wear them so they’ll face one way 
when you are walking t’ other.’’ 

Place Time Date 


The above notice appeared on the club 
bulletin board, and on the night desig- 
nated we met at the club rooms and 
journeyed together to the home of the 
member whose address appeared on the 
notice. Some of us wore our clothes 
wrong side out, some upside down, some 
wore odd shoes, lacing them with rib- 
bons instead of shoe-strings; one girl 
combined all these oddities and wore her 
hair braided down over her nose, and her 
spectacles on the back of her head. Upon 
our arrival at the place designated, after 
much hilarity and effort, we divested 
ourselves of our outer wraps and com- 
fortably seated ourselves preparatory to 
enjoying the different costumes and the 
evening’s entertainment, when we were 
informed that the first topsy - turvy 
event of the evening was the fact that 
the party was not to be held at that 
place at all, but was to hold forth at 
another house a few streetsaway. After 
a moment of consternation we wended 
our way to the real scene of the party 
with much hilarity and noise. Upon our 
arrival there we were taken through the 
back door, up the back stairs into the 
attic, where we took off our wraps again, 
and then were led through various rooms 
to the front of the house, and thus made 
our way down the front stairs to the 
real scene of the party. Here our host- 
ess greeted us dressed in a costume that 
was just the same, front and back, so 
that it kept us busy trying to decide 
whether we were really looking in her 
face or at the arrangement of her back 
hair. It was rather disconcerting to ad- 
dress.her and have her walk away from 
us in the opposite direction, but this fur- 
nished quite a bit of interesting fun and 
was pronounced the most unique costume 
of the evening. 

Then we began our topsy-turvy games, 
and topsy-turvy they were, indeed. We 
received slips that looked as though two 
words had been written thereon in Chi- 
nese or some other unintelligible lan- 
guage, only to find that they had been 
written wrong end to and were real words 
after all. Each ‘slip contained a noun 
and an adjective, and we were each asked 
to make a verse using these two words 
but making them two lines apart. This 
proved amusing and some very clever 
verses resulted. The following verse re- 
ceived the prize by popular vote: (The 
two words on the slip were “‘telegram’”’ 
and ‘‘breezy.’’) 


be sure 


‘«’Twas on a breezy day in March my best | 


hat blew away, 

I chased it long and wearily, almost the 
live-long day, 

And then a telegram I sent unto a town 
far distant, 

They caught my hat as it sailed by—I’m 
wearing it this instant.’ 

She wasn’t wearing it, but that was 
poetic license, of course. 

A topsy-turvy hunt was then insti- 
tuted, but instead of hunting wildly 
under rugs and behind furniture, as we 
usually did, we sat still and wrote out 
a long list of places in the room where 
objects might have been hidden—-the 
most unusual that we could imagine. 


around, which, after being put together 
by each guest, proved to be jokes which 
were read. The next was a ‘‘ Musical 
Mix-up.’’ Someone played brief snatches 
of well known songs—just a few lines or 
bars somewhere in the song—and we 
then had one or two seconds to write the 
name of the song on acard that had been 
given each one of us. ‘hen another 
snatch was played. The title must be 
the exact one, and this strictness proved 
a bugbear to most of us, as we had for- 
gotten many of the real titles and only 
knew them by a few words that told 
what they were. The one having the | 
most correct list received a copy ofa 
late song. 

Then we had a topsy - turvy race, and 
what a race it was! We were divided 
into three lines by counting one, two, and 
three. The ones and twos raced first 





Which we hope will prove quite good to 
eat, 

If it proves mixed-up, it’s not our fault, 

We’ve not salted the sugar nor peppered 
the salt. ’’ 


We still looked our doubt and expected | 
the table to turn upside down but it 
didn’t. In the center was a large cake 
and two flat platters on which were two 
flat bricks of harlequin ice cream. At 
our arrival, after the verses had been | 
read, the top of the seeming cake was | 
removed and the bricks were cut. Under | 
the cover of the ‘‘cake’’ appeared a punch 
bowl filled with delicious punch and the 
bricks of ice cream proved to be cakes 
baked with different colors. Mixed cook- 
ies ang mixed nuts were served also, 
and at each place was a little ‘paper 
holder filled with mixed candies. 

At the close of the evening, we all 
sang some well known songs and de- 
parted for our homes, deciding that the | 
topsy-turvy party had been a great 
success. 


! 
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Two Tiny Cats 


Rutue De Borer 


Rotse ADKINS 
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and the winner raced the threes. We 
raced down to the end of the line, shook 
hands with the person there and raced 
back, each taking his turn until each 
line was just opposite from the position 
at the start. This sounds rather simple 
but it wasn’t, from the fact that we 
raced backward. If you have never tried 
to run backward try it—it isn’t so easy 
as it sounds. And we started at the 
back of the line instead of the front, as 
in most races. Is it any wonder that 
we felt as though we were racing on our 
heads part of the time? But it was great 
fun! 

Then just as we began to get a little 
dizzy we were called to lunch. We went 
with full expectations of beginning with 
scup and ending with ices, but we didn’t, 
exactly. At each place was a card bear- 
ing this verse: 

‘“A mixed-up time you’ve surely spent, 
Topsy-turvy to quite an extent, 

But I know you carry no feelings mean, 
And never a frown have I really seen; 
We’re finishing off with a little treat, 








Little Brownie March and Drill | 
By Marie Hoge | 


This exercise may be carried out by an | 
even number of little boys with swal- | 
low-tailed coats and stocking caps of va- 
rious colors. Long trousers, full in front, 
are suggested. 

Enter, marching two steps and hop- 
ping two steps around the stage twice. 

With hands on hips march from north- 
east corner to south-west corner around | 
once, and then from north-west corner to 
south-east corner. 

March in a square, grinning and shak- 
ing head to keep time. Halt, whirl, and 
march in the opposite direction around 
once. 

Halt in a row across the rear of plat- 
form with backs to audience. Step back- 
ward to front of stage, still wagging head 
and keeping step. 
peek over shoulder, grin, and wave hand. 

Half the number march left and half 
right with short running steps. On meet- 


| a row across front of stage. 


| right foot crossed over left. 


When at the front | 





ing at rear, form a circle. 
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Join hands and skip around once. Make 
Each stands 
with hands on hips, head on one side, and 
In this po- 
sition each recites a rhyme concerning 
the color of the cap he wears; he bows 
low when done. 

Red Cap— 
My cap is red, and yours is new; 
I am Red Cap; who are you? 

Blue Cap— 
Your cap is nice, but mine is blue; 
I am a Brownie, and so are you. 

Green Cap— 
I don’t like blue—mine is green; 
In no other would I be seen! 


Orange Cap— 


| Green is bright, orange is brighter; 
You make work light, I make it lighter. 


Brown Cap— 


| Your cap fits you, but I wear brown; 


And it’s the best there is in town. 


White Cap— 
All are pretty, 
For then, you know, 


All— 

Who are we? 
We are brownies, 

One marches off keeping time by nod- 
ding his head; next shakes right hand; 
next, left fore-finger; next sways whole 
body; next, sinks as he puts down left 
foot as though he were lame; next 
shakes his head from side to side; and 
next, with hands on hips, hops along. If 
there are more than six, several do the 
same motion. March around twice, each 
performing his own action; then once, 
each trying to do all the motions—mov- 
ing head, both hands, ete. 

Form a row down each side of the 
stage; face each other. In pairs, inner 
hands joined high, hop across platform, 
meeting in center. Return, and those on 
right side hop up to those on left, who 
remain in place. When they have re- 
turned, those on left hop to right. Then 
all hop to center again and halt there. 
Face front and, marching forward, form 
a row across front. Singa jolly Brownie 
song or any other song appropriate to 
the season. When it is finished, one at 


but I like white, 
I’m seen at night. 


Who are we? 
brownies, see! 


| atime, with finger on lips, peeks at oth- 


ers and steals off. 


Deeds of Kindness 
Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, ‘‘I’m such a tiny flower, 
I’d better not grow up;’’ 
How many a weary traveler 
Would miss its fragrant smell! 
| How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell! 


Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 


| **What can a little dewdrop do? 


I’d better roll away; 


| The blade on which it rested, 


Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer's day, 

Should think themselves too slight to cool 
‘The traveler on his way; 

Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest.ones that blow, 

And think they made a great mistake 
If they were acting so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom, too! 
It w ants a loving spirit, 
Muth more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others, by its love. 
—Epes Sargent. 


The Old Flag Forever 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant- 
dealt scars 

Nor blur on her brightness, no stain on 
her stars! 

The brave blood of 
soned her bars. 

She’s the flag of our country forever! 

Frank L. Stanton. 


heroes hath crim- 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
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Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Aux Italiens 


At Paris it was, at the opera there ;— 
And she looked like a queen in a book 
that night, 


With the wreath of pearl in her raven 


hair, 
And the brooch on her breast so bright. 
Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore; 
And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 
The souls in purgatory. 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





And I swear, as I thought of her thus, 
in that hour, 
And of how, after all, old things are 
best, 
That I smelt the smell of that jasmine 
flower 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 


It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 
It made me creep, and it made me cold; 
Like the scent that steals from the 
crumbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unrolled. 


the moon On the Gower slept sort as | And I turned and looked: she was sitting 


snow; 
And who was not thrilled in the strang- 
est way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas 
burned low, 
Non ti scordar di me ? 


The emperor there, in his box of state, 
Looked grave, as if he had just then 
seen 
The red flag wave from the city gate, 
Where his eagles in bronze had been. 


The empress, too, had a tear in her eye, 
You’d have said that her fancy had 
gone back again, 
For one moment, under the old blue sky, 
To the oid glad life in Spain. 


Well, there in our front-row box we sat 
Together, my bride betrothed and I; 

My gaze was fixed on my opera hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by. 


And both were silent, and both were sad. 
Like a queen she leaned on her full 
white arm, 
With that regal, indolent air she had; 
So confident of her charm! 


I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he 
was! 
Who died the richest and roundest of men, 
The Marquis of Carabas. 


I hope that, to get to the kingdom of 
heaven, 
Through a needle’s eye he had not to 
pass; 
I wish him well, for the jointure given 
To my Lady of Carabas. 


Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first 
love, 


As I had not been thinking of aught | 


for years, 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 


I thought of the dress that she wore last 
time, 
When we stood 
trees together, 
In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather; 


*‘neath the cypress 


Of that muslin dress (for the eve was 
hot) ; 
And her warm white neck in its golden 
chain; 
And her full soft hair, just tied in a 
knot, 
And falling loose again; 


And the jasmine flower in her fair young 
breast; 
(Oh, the faint, sweet smell of that jas- 
mine flower!) 
And the one bird singing alone to his 
nest; 
And the one star over the tower. 


I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back 
my ring; 
And it all seemed then, 
of life, 
Such a very little thing! 


in the waste 


For I thought of her grave below the 
waiek the sentinel cypress tree stands 
And I thought, **Were she only living 
How f could forgive her and love her!”’ 


| 








there, 
In a dim box over the stage, and drest 
In that muslin dress, with that full, soft 
hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast! 


I was here, and she was there; 
And the glittering horse-shoe curved 
between :— 
From my _ bride betrothed, her 
raven hair, 
And her sumptuous, scornful mien. 


with 


To my early love, with her eyes down- 
cast, 
And over her primrose face the shade, 
(In short, from the future back to the 
past, 
There was but a step to be made.) 


To my early love from my future bride 
One moment I looked. Then I stole to 
the door, 
I traversed the passage; and down at 
her side 
I was sitting, a moment more. 


My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 
Or something which never will be ex- 
prest, 
Had brought her back from the grave 
again, 
With the jasmine in her breast. 


She is not dead, and she is not wed! 
But she loves me now, and she loved 
me then! 
And the very first word that her sweet 
lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 


The marchioness there, of Carabas, 
She is wealthy, and young, and hand- 
some still; 
And but for her—well, we’ll let that pass; 
She may marry whomever she will. 


But I will marry my own first love, 
With her primrose face, for old things 
are best; 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it 
above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 


The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I 
say: 
For beauty is easy enough to win; 
But one isn’t loved every day. 


And I think, in the lives of most women 
and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go 
smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back, and be forgiven. 


But oh the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And oh, that music! and oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon 

tower, 
Non ti scordar di me, 
Non ti scordar di me! 
Robert Bulwer Lytton. 


Seven Times Two 


You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out 
your changes, 
How many soever they be, 
And let the brown meadow-lark’s note 
as he ranges, 
Come over,. come over to me. 


| Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by 
swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 
And bells have forgotten their old art of 
telling 
The fortune of future days. 


‘“‘Turn. again, turn again,’’ once they 
rang cheerily, 
While a boy listened alone; 
Made his heart yearn again, musing so 
wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 


Poor bells! I forgive you; your good 
days are over, 
And mine, they are yet to be; 
No listening, no longing shall aught, 
aught discover: 
You leave the story to me. 


The foxglove shoots out of the green 
matted heather, 
Preparing her hoods of snow; 
She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny 
weather: 
Oh, children take long to grow. 


I wish and I wish that the spring would 
go faster, 
Nor long summer bide so late; 
And I could grow on like the toxglove 
and aster, 
lor some things are ill to wait. 


I wait for the day when dear hearts sha!] 
discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head: 
“*The child is a woman, the book may 
close over, 
For all the lessons are said.’’ 


I wait for my story—the birds cannot 
sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 
oh bring it! 
Such as I wish it to be. 
Jean Ingelow. 


David’s Lament for Absalom 


The king stood still 

Till the last echo had died; then throw- 
ing off 

The — from his brow, and laying 

ac 

The pall from the still features of his 
child, 

He bowed his head upon him, and broke 
forth 

In the resistless eloquence of woe:— 


**Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst 
die! 
Thou, who wert made too beautifully 
fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious 
eye, 
And leave his stillness in this cluster- 
ing hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent 
tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom! 


““Cold is thy brow, my son, and lam ehill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press 
thee, 
How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp string, yearning to 
caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘My father’ from 
these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 
‘*The grave hath won thee. I shall hear 
the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young, 
And life shall pass me in its mantling 


blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds 
flung; 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, 
shall come 
To meet me, Absalom! 


‘“‘And oh, when I am stricken, and my 
heart, 








Like-.a bruised reed, is waiting to be 
broken, © 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last 
deep token! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gather- 
ing gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom! 
““And now, farewell! ’Tishard to give 
thee up, 
With death, so like a gentle slumber, 
on thee; 
And thy dark sin!—Oh, I could drink 
the cup, 
If from this woe its bitterness had 
won thee! 
May God have called thee, like a wan- 
derer, home, 
My erring Absalom!’’ 
N. P. Willis. 


Autumn Woods 


Kre, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are 


gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our 
vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored land- 
scape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple 
and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splen- 
dors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look 
down 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south- 
west, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves 
are strown 
Along the winding way. 


And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander 
here, 


| Pours out on the fair earth his quiet 


smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many 
branches meet; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer 
made 
The valleys sick with heat? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; 
depths are bright; 
Their sunny-colored foliage, inthe breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


the forest 


The rivulet, late tnseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs 
its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden. 
screen 
And glimmerings of the sun. 


But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe 
his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 
Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests 
glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blessed 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 
To rove and dream for aye; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for 
wealth and power, 
saa” “ecg and the cares that wither 
ife, 
And waste its little hour. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
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Pictures to Use in Lessons about Theodore Roosevelt 


(See articles about Theodore Roosevelt on pages 20, 21, and 39 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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- Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club © 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


will be destroyed. 


October Chat | 

| 

By Bertha E. Bush | 
| 

| 


VERY month I[ get one or two or | 
E three letters similar to the follow- 
ing: 

*“*Here is a device which I have been 
using for some time and which I should 
like to pass along to the members of the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

**I have written the names of every | 
pupil in school upon the most prominent 
blackboard we have. When anyone se- | 
cures a perfect grade I draw a star with 
colored chalk (blue in this case) opposite | 
his name. Three blue stars entitle him 
to a red star, and three red ones to a 
green one. When a star of a higher de- 
nomination is earned, the others are | 
erased, thus saving a long line of stars 
and letting one color stand for many. 

**I also include deportment in award- 
ing stars, a perfect record for one week 
entitling a pupil to a star. In addition, 
I keep a record of the amount of waste 
paper I see on the floor under each aisle. 
The aisle having the least number of 
pieces of paper under it wins, and each 
pupil in the aisle receives a blue star. 

‘All this makes additional work for 
the teacher, but the eagerness of the 
pupils to do better work more than re- 
pays.—C. E. S., Alabama.’’ 

I am always glad when I get a letter 


| erased, 





like this, for I perceive that the teacher 
who wrote it has hold of a tremendous 
lever for the uplifting of our schools by 
the ‘‘lure of visible marking. ’’ 

The same general plan prevails in all 
the letters. 

Write all the pupils’ names where they 
can be plainly seen and from day to day 
post their marks in the form of stars, 
figures, or some other device. 

Each teacher testifies, ‘‘ Nothing has 
helped my discipline, my grades, or my | 
attendance (or whatever it is) so much.”* | 

Even in that rather sorry plan of post- 
ing all the names and putting down noth- 
ing but black marks, the teacher finds 
help. Her pupils will work hard to keep 








the black marks off. Iam glad to say 


that after a certain amount of good work 
the black marks that do get on are 
but I could wish that no bad 
marks were ever allowed to show—only 
good marks. 

Here is a school where each pupil 
makes his own ‘‘conduct calendar.’’ He 
puts his own star on the blackboard every 
afternoon, on honor, unwatched by the 
teacher. We are all of us just alittle 
afraid of self-reporting, but this teacher 


| says, ‘‘I’ve had no trouble since the plan 


began. ’”’ 
Here is an Indian school which posts 
monthly grades, those above seventy-five 


| per cent in yellow chalk, and those be- 


low in blue. The teacher says they have 
largely wiped the blue off from the 
records. 

Here is another teacher who simply 
puts down every ‘‘one hundred’’ her pu- 
pils receive in colors of increasing po- 
tency. In this case the pupils who do 
not have to be told to ‘‘get to work”’ re- 
ceive alsoastar. ‘‘ Nothing is said about 
whispering,’’ this teacher significantly 
adds; ‘‘but of course a busy person has 
no time to whisper.’’ 

Manyof these successful visible records 
are for arithmetic and spelling. One was 
to discourage the use of ‘‘ain’t.”’ 

In most of these accounts the school is 
divided into two sides, each with a pa- 
triotic name and acaptain. In many in- 
stances the captains have been the ‘‘bad 
boys’’ and they enforce discipline with 
great success. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Adelia Anderson, 
Herzog School, Koute 1, Corliss, Wis., 
would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of other rural schools in the 
southern states, North Dakota, Alaska, 
and other places remote from Wisconsin. 


Letters 


Furnishing a Bungalow 
The equipment for this seat work con- 
sists of the floor plan of a bungalow, 
which may be drawn upon a large sheet 





of paper, the largest room being not over 
9 by 12 inckes. The rooms may be fur- 
nished to suit the taste by pictures of 
furnishings cut from periodicals and cat- 
alogues and laid or pinned, not pasted, 
upon the floor plan, as the children will 
find much pleasure in rearranging the 
furniture. 

From the same sources may be obtained 
pictures of the mistress entertaining, 
the master of the house at his ease in the 
library, the maid at work, and other 
phases of domestic life. 

With two or more of these house plans 
spread upon the floor, or upon a low table, 
a number of children may find pleasure 
in playing at housekeeping and visiting 
each other. The visits will allow the use 
of pictures of automobiles and other 
modes of transportation.—CHARLES A. 
KinG, New Hampshire. 


A Rural Halloween 


I taught in a rural school of only eight 
pupils, between the ages of six and thir- 
teen years, but our Halloween entertain- 
ment was praised by everyone. Wesent 
out invitations to the parents and friends 
the week before Halloween, and on the 
evening the guests found the schoolroom 
decorated with orange and black crepe 
paper, and jack-o’-lanterns made by the 
children. 

As soon as the guests were assembled, 
we gave our program, consisting of songs, 
dialogues, patriotic numbers, a concert 
recitation of the poem of the month, and 
recitation of the poems of Stevenson, 
Riley, and others, closing with the flag 
salute and the singing of ‘‘America’’ 
by all. 

After the exercises all the lights except 
those of the jack-o’-lanterns were ex- 
tinguished, and the children, wearing 
caps of decorated paper bags (see Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, October, 
1917), came in and shook hands with 
everyone. Then a tall ghost appeared (a 
little girl sitting on the shoulders of my 
brother, draped with a sheet from her 
neck to the floor, with a pillow case over 
her head and a false face on) and walked 





Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


through the room. Then all the ladies 
who had brought boxes of food dressed 
in sheets and pillow cases and were sold 
to the highest bidders. 

Next camesupper. Iserved hot cocoa. 
After supper we played games and had 
Halloween ‘‘stunts’’ until it was time to 
go home. 

With the money which we made we 
paid for the materials used in the cocoa, 
bought a water cooler and a pencil sharp- 
ener for the schoolroom, and added a lit- 
tle to the school fund.—BERNICE WHIT- 
TEN, Maine. 


On Halloween Afternoon 

We observed the day during the last 
half of the afternoon of Halloween. 
First we gave a short program in which 
all took part, reciting pieces and singing 
songs learned in the regular work con- 
cerning the autumntime. Then followed 
games. 


Each was given a chance to blow out . 


a candle with his eyes shut and standing 
a yard away. 

A large pumpkin was drawn on the 
blackboard at a suitable height, and one 
at a time, the blindfolded pupils en- 
deavored to draw a green stem on it, with 
laughable results. 

There was a race to see who could 
make the most words from the letters in 
Halloween. 

All those who wished to partake in the 
following event arranged themselves ina 
row across the front of the room. Ata 
signal each started to eat a large crack- 
er; the person who ate his cracker and 
whistled the first of all the contestants 
was considered the winner. 

Contestants in the next game sat on the 
floor, each with a heavy piece of paper 
over his lap. Each was given a handful 
of slippery pumpkin seeds and;a coarse 
needle, threaded. At a signal ill raced 
to see who could first have a dozen seeds 
strung. 

English walnuts, hidden previously by 
the teacher, were hunted, as the last 
event.—MARIE HOoGE, California. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Public Schools are the Melting-Pot of the Nation. Music 
is the one great inspiring force in our Schools today which makes 
for pure Americanism. The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia 
Records bring music to the Schools in a way nothing else can. 
rr ” aid Bi 3 Danse Macabre (St. Saéns) . : eo Prince's s Orchestra } A-1836 
The, "Armembiy” March (Hager) + Panes Bendy Ag04s Panes Oe ee allie Vitstcndociney |. | Piney Ones } tines 
Flashing Glory March (Martin) Prince’s Band ,_ A-7520 Celeste Aida (Radiant Aida) . eae Hipolito L aa 12 48762 
The Life-Guard March (Martin) Prince's Band f 12in. 1.25 Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) Andante. Part I. 
Spirit of Victory March (Cogswell) . Prince’s Band }_A-7535 Philharmonic Orchestra of New York ) A-5954 
Connecticut March (Nassann) . Prince’s Band § 12 in. 1.25 Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) Andante. Part I] 12 in. 1.50 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York j 
St. Patrick’s Day (Irish Jig) Prince’s Band } A-3000 Child Ch ee 
Highland Fling (Scotch Danc ce) Prince’s Band § 10 in. 85c. eam corgi il ora ae “a \ 10 in. 85e. 
Tantoli (Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band | A-3054 “1812 Overture” Part | (T: schai ikowshy). } 
Hornpipe (English Dance) sit Prince’s Band f 10 in. 85c. Regimental Band of I]. M. Grenadier Guards | A-5874 
Pop Goes the Weasel (Americ wt ountry D: cc) Prince’s Band ) A-3078 “1812 Overture” Part II (Ischaikowsky) t 12 in. 1.25 
Jolly is the Miller (American Country Dance) Prince’s Band § 10 in. 85c. Regimental Band of H. M. Grenadier Guards } 
Blue Bells of Scotland. ee oe Margaret Keyes) A-5351 
FOLK SONGS The Hills o’ Skye (Harris) . Margaret Keyes f 12 in. 1.25 
"7 Old Black Joe.. . Barbara Maurel and Columbia Stellar Quartette A-6091 MUSICAL MEASURES 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. Barbara Maurel and Columbia } 12 in. 1.50 Records Based on Psychological Tests for Pitch, Inte nsity, Time, C onsonance, and 
Stellar Quartette J ““"* ~” Tonal Memory. By Prof. C. E. Seashore, State Universi ty of lowa. Numbers A-7536, 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. . . Oscar Seagle ) A-6071 A-7537, A-7538, A-7539, A-7540 . ae ae . $7.50 per set 
” Loch Lomond (Old Scottish — P . Oscar Seagle f 12in. 1.50 
Old Dan Tucker. . . Bentley Ball) A-3087 RECITATIONS 
The Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. . Bentley Ball f 10 in. 85c. 
: Johnny Chuck Finds the Best on in the ) A-7524 
World. . . —_ - Thornton W. Burgess } 12 in. 1.25 
PHYSICAL — Joy of the Beautiful Pine , eae? arte Thornton W. Burgess j 9 
The Blue and the Gray. . . . .. . . . « Harry E. Humphrey) A-3044 
Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke) Prince’s Band ) A-3073 Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.. . . . . . « Harry E. Humphrey f 10 in. 85c. 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke) Prince’s Band \ 10 in. 85c. The Layers, On and Off (Cooke) . Edmund Vi ance Cooke \ A-3088 
High School Cadets March. Pilcis's Binal \ A-7517 Plain Private and How Did He Die (C ooke) Edmund Vance Cooke f 10 in. 85c. 
March Lorraine. Prince’s Band f 12 in. 1.25 
z Hansel and Gretel (Singing Game , Prince’s — A-3080 TYPEWRITING 
_ Sandal Polka and Swiss May Dance (5 singing 4 ‘ames) 10 in. 85c. Father of Victory (Gannc) Prince’ 's Band) A-7516 
mee Italian Riflemen (Eilenberg) Prince ’s B: - + 12in. 1.25 
PENMANSHIP Liberty Songs March. Part 1. .  Prince’s Band 
_— eer yy A “Oh! a i Hate To Get Up in the Morning.” 
; : ; : ~ 2) “Tell That to the Marines.” (3) “Good-bye, France.” 
had Rhythmic Penmanship—3-part time. . J. Albert Kirby ) A-7530 ( A-7541 
bare Rhythmic Penmanship—4-part time. . J. Albert Kirby f 12in. 1.25 — Songs March. Part. Il. . r Prince’s B and t 1435 1.25 
tee ntroducing: (1) “Keep the Home Fires Burning. (2) “Over There.’ 
Washington Post March. Prince’s Band \ A-7515 (3) “I May Be Gone for a Long, Long Time.” (4) “Pack Up Your 
we Petits Pierrots March. Prince’s Band f 12 in. 1.25 Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.” j 
rected Beautiful Ohio (Waltz) . Prince’s Orchestra) A-6081 Sharpshooters’ March. (Il Bersaglieri) (Eilenberg) Prince’s Band ) A-5540 
"ii. My Belgian Rose (Medley W altz) . Prince’s Orchestra f 12 in. 1.25 March of the Little Pierrots (Bosc) o wiles Prince’s Band } 12 in. 1.25 
HIT- 
~ These records are but a few of the many to be found in our new Educational 
as 6“ . . . 
cen. Catalog, ‘“The Grafonola in the Class Room,” a copy of which will be sent 
1c . e 
ring free upon request. The catalog offers a wealth of material from Kindergarten 
con- . 
wed to High School, carefully selected and graded. 
out . : 
Pm Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
‘the Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in your 
one e . . . 
“i School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, so that 
ith - . . 
es you may prove, thru your own satisfaction, 
ould m - 
con what great service Columbia products may be Clip this coupon and mail today 
alin in your school. Co ee ee 
‘ | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
ina _ . . | Educational Department 
At a Send the coupon for Educational Literature, | wosiverin'isidines New York ci 
ck- *lease send the following Literature: 
and | Check subject desired) 
ants EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ‘ Bematonced,”. 
| Educational Record Catalog [] 
1 the e ° Musical Measurement Manual [ 
aper_| Columbia School Grafonola = Columbia Graphophone Company =| - 
| u wi ushmoble Poa aiaiiindntinles Andsinna Wien skcdiditdnnindidnbaitibdddddisedaashienlalll 
arse Doors fitted with lock and key. Woolworth Building, New York City 
aced Seven shelves for records. — | WN icichiiaiicauita ie dessensatins kenatasdcowicadasacionsminvenis 
—_ ene ihe eee bes tasked in pecbenattle. London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. a 
» by Either Oak or Mahogany. | 
last TS ee ane - GIT Gerd 
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31 HENS 
467 EGGS 





a? 


solutely free to all users of this wonderful tonic, 


Is the result of giving “TWO for 
ONE” to my chickens writes Lottie 
E. Daniels. 

If you are a poultry raiser now is 
the time to insure yourself an ample 
egg supply for the coming winter. 
Give your hens “TWO for ONE,” the 


tonic that makes them stronger, 
healthier and better laying hens. In- 
crease your egg supply and double 
your profits. The price is small, the 
profits are large. 

Don’t wait. Begin now. Get your 
hens into condition so that they will 
be laying all winter when your neigh- 
bor’s hens have quit. “TWO for 
ONE” will be a greater profit-maker 
for you than you ever dreamed of, 


Greatest Egg Producer 


“TWO for ONE” is a scientific tonic 
consisting of every beneficial ingred- 
ient known to poultry experts blended 
together in proper proportions to pro- 
duce in concentrated form a tablet 
which when given to hens revitalizes 
the flock so they become daily layers. 

Makes the laggard lay and productive 
hens more productive. Increases the 
weight of your chickens without mak- 
ing them fat, is a muscle and bone 
builder and digestion regulator. Pro- 
duces fertile eggs which will insure 
you 100% hatchiggs. Ithas produced 
more eggs and healthier chickens for 
others than anything known, and it 
will do the same for you. Order to- 
day and notice the immediate improve- 
ment in your flock, 


Only $1.04 for trial box, or, $2.08 
for large box containing as much as 3 
trial boxes, which is enough for an en- 
tire season. This costs you 1/15 of a 
cent a day, per hen, or less than 1c 
a dozen for the additional eggs you 
will receive from your flock. 


$5,000 Prize Contest 


To stimulate egg production—to learn from 


experience of its users its wonderful value as 
an egg produce r—and to place “TWO for 
ONE” in the home of every chicken raiser in 


the U.S. We have set aside the sum of $5,000 
for an egg laying contest. 
fihase prizes are free to users of “TWO for 
"——no strings—no entry fec no obligation 
mf any kind, All you have to do is to fill in 
coupon and give your hens ““TWO for ONE.” 
If you have 10 hens you have the same chance 
as the owner of 1000, as all prizes are awarded 
ona percentage basis. Open to all—men, 
women and children, 


35 Prizes Every Month 


We will give 35 prizes from $5.00 to $250.00 
each, every month to the owner of the flock of 
hens producing the most eggs in proportion to 
the size of their flock for the months ending 
September 30, October 31, November 30, 
December 31, 1919, January 31, February 29, 
1920. Winners will be notified on the 15th 
of each month. In case of a tie, identical 
prizes will be awarded tying contestants, 


MONEY- BACK TRIAL 


Don’t take our word for it. “TWO for 
—, is sold under the distinct guarantee 

that if you are not entirely satisfied you get 
your money back, 

Take advantage of this offer and send fora 
box of “TWO for ONE” today, you may win 
one of the prizes in the contest, which is ab- 











Kinsella Co., 797 Le Moyne Bidz., Chicago, Ill, 
Gentlemen:—I want toincrease the egg-laying ability 
of my hens, make more money out of my chickens 
and take advantage of the high prices that will be 
paid during the coming fall and winter. So please 
find enclosed $ for a box of “‘TWO for ONE” 
es checked below: 
(Check In squares opposite size 
TRIAL SIZE $1.00, TAX 4c —$1.04 o 
LARGE SIZE 2:00, TAX 8c— 2.08 0 
Tite r~ oe me to an entry in yer prize 
money is to be returned if I am not 
entirely satisfied with the tonic. 


tone? 








Address. 





— TT 
Copyright 1919. Kinsella Co. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club— Continued from Page 62 


The Value of a School League 


**You have splendid co-operation with 
your pupils,’’ exclaimed the district su- 
perintendent to me a short time ago. 
‘The children, though well disciplined, 
seem unrestricted and you have accom- 
plished almost twice the work of any 
school in L.’’ 

The explanation is so simple and plau- 
sible that perhaps other teachers may be 
glad of the following suggestion. 

Organize in your school, whether rural 
or graded, a school league. Draw upa 
constitution. Place membership require- 
ments within the reach of all, but see 
that they are properly observed. The 
teacher should be president, but other 
officers and various committees may well 
be chosen. 

Hold the league meetings regularly, 
say twice a month, from recess until dis- 
missal. Provide asimple program. Al- 
low the children to discuss freely all mat- 
ters in which they are interested. See 
to it, however, that pupils address the 
chair (to avoid confusion) and vote on all 
questions. The children will enjoy the 
novelty, besides learning a great deal 
about parliamentary law. In the remain- 
ing time let classes busy themselves with 
raffia, wood-carving, sewing, etc. 

You will be surprised at the result. By 
becoming better acquainted with your 
pupils, your efficiency will be increased 
one hundred per cent. During the con- 
versation hour, by ski!ful questioning 
and tactful suggestions, a teacher can 
lead her pupils to any decision she de- 
sires, For example, make the children 
think that they enjoy writing book re- 
views and they will patronize the library, 
as a direct result passing in some very 
creditable compositions. Awaken enthu- 
siasm for a school entertainment, and 
every child will beanxioustohelp. But 
remember, no pupil enjoys being driven; 
let the children think they are managing 
affairs and they will never fail to do 
their very best. 

Since we formed our school league two 
years ago, we have purchased a fair- 
sized library, a book case, three charts, 
a globe, and a water cooler. We expect 
soon to purchase a phonograph. Are not 
such results worth working for?—E. G., 
Maine. 


Geography Review 


Reviewing was a monotonous proceed- 
ing for the writer and her pupils until a 
way was devised with the express aim 
of relieving the monotony and arousing 
greater effort on the part of the pupils. 

We had finished our work on New York 
State and were ready to review. Forty 
slips were prepared (one for each pupil) 
each containing a review question. 

hese slips were numbered from one 
to forty, for example: 

1—Name the water boundaries of New 
York State. 

—Describe the process of paper mak- 
ing. 

The slips were then placed in a box. 
Pauline, the star pupil in geography, 
stood in front of the class holding the 
box. The teacher gave each child anum- 
ber corresponding to a number on a slip. 
Pauline drew a slip from the box and 
read the number. Bertha, having the 
number, stood. Pauline read the ques- 
tion and Bertha answered it successfully, 
so she was allowed to keep the slip until 
the end of the period. Ifa pupil failed 
he was not allowed to keep the slip. 

he second day a slip was placed on 
each desk. If the pupil could answer 
his question he came forward and placed 
it in the box. 

Each day the game was slightly va- 
ried, stimulating interest and effort. On 
Friday we had a written review. The 
results were more than satisfactory. — 
AN EASTERN TEACHER. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U.S. Government 
examinations. 1920 Census i? quires thousands clerks. 
Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800 ; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K24], 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all aoe 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 





nation questions, which will be sent free of charge, 





The Piano and Rote-Songs 


I have taught rote-songs to young chil- 
dren for many years, both with and with- 
out the aid of apiano.. My experience 
has been that unless the pianist be an 
exceptionally sympathetic accompanist, 
the results are as good, if not better, 
without than with the instrument. Mind 
you, 1 give this as my own experience, 
not, by any means, as an invariable rule. 

The point I would make is, that it is 
quite possible for some teachers to do 
better work without a piano than with 
one. What I have to say, I say with 
reference only to the lowest grades. 

In following the piano, a child some- 
times matches its voice with the me- 
chanical quality of the sound emitted by 
the keys. I fear this may seem obscure, 
but I do not know how better to describe 
that change in the voice from natural 
human sweetness and resonance to a cer- 
tain unmusical quality which sometimes 
takes place when the child imitates the 
piano. ‘This is purely a matter of tone, 
not of pitch. It may be that compara- 
tively few are susceptible to this ten- 
dency. Itisquitelikely. I merely touch 
on it as something to be guarded against; 
one difficulty with which the singing 
teacher in a pianoless primary school 
does not have to contend. 

I have always tried to have the chil- 
dren render their rote-songs with spon- 
taneity. In my opinion, response to the 
spirit of the selection is the first con- 
sideration; the matter of time may 
safely be left till later on in the course. 
For many players it is a difficult matter 
to accompany sympathetically when the 
leader abandons herself entirely to the 
spirit of the song. 

For as a good story teller may tell a 
tale with natural emphasis in one place 
the first time she tells it and in another 
the next, so the teacher of primary 
singing may vary her expression now 
and then. If the accompanist is not 
equal to the demand upon her, the re- 
sult is a series of spasmodic halts and 
rushes. The effect suggests a game of 
tag between singers and pianist. 

On the other hand, if the leader is her 
own accompanist and is capable, well 
and good. If, however, as is frequently 
the case, she possesses but ordinary 
ability, she would do better without the 
piano. In saying this, I am supposing 
that her ear is good, and that she can 
lead with much more spontaneity than 
she can play. 

Because many of the rote-songs are 
motion songs, the teacher is likely to 
find it easier to hold her class if she 
stands before them and acts the selec- 
tion with them, than if she sits at the 
piano— especially if it is so placed that 
the children cannot see her face. At the 
instrument, she is more or less stiffly 
carrying the tune. Without the instru- 
ment she is giving personal expression 
to the thought; living it with the class. 

The difference is the same as that be- 
tween a story interestingly told and one 
read with the eye on the book. Any 
one who has tried both methods with 
very little people will appreciate the 
distinction. 

Summing it all up, I should say that 
singing is a form of expression to which 
the piano is supposed to be an aid. When, 
for any reason, it fails to be such and, 
instead, fetters her individuality, it is 
quite possible that the teacher of very 
young children would do better without 
it.—LILIAN M. JONES, New Jersey. 


Creating a Library 


We have an old-fashioned high cup- 
board in school which we use for books. 
Most of the books are too deep for my 
pupils to enjoy, so I got into the habit 
of bringing magazines and papers from 
home. 

The two drawers are devoted to scis- 
sors, blank books, paste, and articles 
necessary in the making of scrap-books, 
and the lower division of shelves is oc- 
cupied by the magazines and papers. We 
have made joke scrap-books to send to 
the soldiers and have made short story- 
books which can be readily utilized for 
sight and supplementary reading. I do- 
nated two back year files of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. — GAYLE D. 
STEWART, lowa. 
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A Number in a Health Program 


I presume that all teachers know 
about the ‘‘Modern Health Crusade.’ 
The Washington Red Cross Bulletin had 
an article about what we were doing in 
the third grade of our Training School 
along this line. 

Not long ago we gaveaprogram. The 
following number ‘‘took’’ well: All of 
the grade marched on the stage and stood 
ina semicircle except the sixteen who 
were to form thecircle. The last seven 
children stood across the stage, holding 
the sign WE ARE KNIGH'S OF THE 
HEALTH CRUSADE. A little girl 
pointed to the sign and semicircle and 
recited the following: 


Have you seen our soldier brothers 
Marching through the land? 
Have you heard the toot-toot-toot 
And the music of their band? 
Now listen: here’s a secret— 
We are soldiers too, 
We call ourselves Health Crusade 
Knights— 
Just hear the things we do. 


Half of the children holding the sign 
moved to the right and the other half to 
the left, while the sixteen marched in 
and formed their circle in the middle of 
the stage. They sang as they moved 
around: 

Tune: ““The Mulberry Bush” 


We are the Knights of the Health Cru- 
sade, 

Health Crusade, Health Crusade. 

We are the Knights of the Health Cru- 


sade, 
We go to the Training School. 


This is the way we wash our hands, 

Wash our hands, wash our hands, 

This is the way we wash our hands 
Before we eat our meals. 


(Circle around again. ) 


We are Knights of the Health Crusade, 
etc. (Repeat after every verse. ) 


(Pause for motions. ) 


This is the way we shine our shoes, 

Shine our shoes, shine our shoes, 

This is the way we shine our shoes 
Every single morning. 


This is the way we clean our teeth, ete. 
This is the way we take deep breaths, ete. 
This is the way we brush our hair, ete. 


Oh, won’t you join our Health Crusade, 
Our Health Crusade, our Health Crusade? 
Won’t you join our Health Crusade 

And learn to do as we do? 


On the last verse, after they had gone 
around in the circle, and were ready to 
stand still, the children turned and 
pointed fingers at the audience as they 
sang ‘‘Won’t you join our Health Cru- 
sade?’’ 

We find the children much interested in 
the Health Crusade. There is a marked 
improvement in their personal appear- 
anceandintheirroom. We make a point 
of keeping happy and cheerful—ELIza 
EMERY, Virginia. ~ 


Successful Field Meets 


Ourcounty is very large—60 by 48 miles.. 
Heretofore the children in the extreme 
outskirts of the county seldom could get 
to the county seat where the field meet 
was always held. This year we divided 
the county into centers, and the winners 
in each of these centers competed for the 
grand county prizes at the county seat. 
Much enthusiasm was shown. 

The Otis Field Meet center was very 
successful. Otis introduced the Field 
Meet into Washington County, the first 
one being given in 1913 

Clear skies, bright warm sunshine, and 
a temperature ideal for the top notch 
performances by the young athletes, 
marked the opening of the Sixth Annual 
Field Meet in Otis. 

A large crowd gathered in the grand- 
stand on the ball grounds, to witness 
the out-of-door morning program, con- 
sisting of drills, and folk dances. An 
excellent dinner, given in the domestic 
science room, was enjoyed by all. At 
2:30 the officials were on the field, mak- 
ing preparations for the field events. 

The sack race, fifty yard dash, one 
hundred yard dash, wheelbarrow race, 
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Send Your Name 
No Money _ 


we Send One Penn 

lust send your name a 

qrese—NO MONEY. on = 
er now ani tt 3 

fashionable get, two 

for the price of one. 

Don’t pay one penny 

until the goods are 

delivered at your 
oor by. 














NEW WINTER 
SKIRT | 
A Prize-Winning Style, 





ade of fine quality 
Panama Poplin cloth, 
strong an 


Loose tucked belt, be- 
neath which skirt is 
gathered. Two serv- 
iceable pockets, The 
fashionable 9 tucks ex- 
tend all around the 
skirt. Order on ap- 
proval. Our amazing 
bargain price of $5.49 
includes all transpor- 
tation charges, The 
fine white voile waist 
is the newest design 
prettily embroidered 
in front. Remember, 
one waist absolutely 





EAss¢ hh d | 


‘ 4 3 pay Black. 
and 36 to 42length, Waist is white pe ge me yma 


Send No Money %% ~ pens. 
name and address and give sizes and color. We will 
send you the stylish skirt and the free waist prepaid. 
When the postman brings them pay him $5.49 only. 
Wear both. If you don’t find them all you expect, 
send them back and we will refund your money. One 
waist free with each skirt. Order number 86. 


Walter Field Co. 725 S. Welle su, cm 


‘‘The Bargain Mail Order House’’ 
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Only ${00 
and After Trial 


‘eep berola—Edison’s preat honograph 
Kot Uy ade pe bee your choice o shen 
1 in Diy Gomme before vou clecide . 
e today, / i ook and 


®,K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 2667 Edison Bik. Chicago 














Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 

awe, who'sufféred for‘many 

yéars anid: was absolutely 

héipless; found relief. ‘A man 

who was hélpless, unable to 

risé from ‘his ‘chair, -was)rid- 

ing horseback ‘and ‘playing 

tennis within a yéar. 'A little 

child, paralyzed; was playing 

about the house after wearing 

PU astilobe sitiaaiy.Veys)tt ele tak 

ee ey weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 30,000 casés the past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in* 
your own case. There is no 
reacon why. you-should not.ac- 
cept our offer.. The photographs 
show how light;: cool, elastic 
and easily ‘adjustéd ‘the . 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different - from’ the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or stéel jackets. 

Every sufferer with :a 
weakened’ or deformed 
spine owes it to: himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach ‘of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us i giving you 
definite information at» once. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

| 2970 _| Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


baseball throw by girls, three-legged 
race, twenty yard dash, shot put, run- 
ning broad jump, high jump, and pole 
vault were features.—MYRTLE CRAW- 
FORD, Washington. 


Games for Halloween Parties 
Who’s Who? 


‘lag the guests with the name of some 
great man or woman,—but tag them on 
the back. No one knows whoheis. You | 
will want a Washington, a Grant, a Wil- 
son, a Lincoln, a Booker T. Washington, 
a Carrie Nation, a Florence Nightingale, 
a Julia Ward Howe, a Denman Thomp- 
son, etc. 

‘lhe leader should say, ‘‘ Prolong the 
merry uncertainty as long as you can, 
everybody; but keep saying something 
to the celebrities. ’’ 


Stunts 


(1.) Put two people on an ordinary 
newspaper in such a way that they can- 
not touch each other. 

(2.) Draw a circle around a selected | 
player in such a way that he cannot 
jump out of it. 

(3.) Give a player paper and ask him 
to prove that seven is one-half of twelve 
—sometimes. 

(4.) Say, ‘‘I can spell ‘blind pig’ with 
two letters.’’ 

Solutions: (1.) Place the paper ona 
threshold and close the door between the 
players. (2). Draw a circle with chalk 
around the waist. (3.) Write the Roman 
numeral for twelve and draw a horizon- 
tal line through the center. (4.) Write 
“‘pg.’’ When asked if that spells ‘‘ blind 
pig,’’ reply, ‘‘I said that this pig had no 
eye.’’—A. S. P., Massachusetts. 


Educational Seat Work 


1. Furnish the little beginners pieces 
of tissue paper and simple pictures to 
trace. This work teaches them to use 
their hands. Later let them trace writ- 
ten words on the tissue paper. (For the 
purpose | save old dress patterns cut up 
into pieces of convenient size, wrappings 
from Christmas packages, ete. ) 

2. If the class is small buy an old- 
fashioned drawing slate for each one. 
By removing the slates from their 
frames, pictures from the readers can be 
traced on them. Write the new words 
very large and let the little folk trace 
them on the slates. Havea box of cheap 
water colors, and as a reward for good 
work, let them paint the slates. 

3. On cards 144’x3%” (cut from thin 
boxes in which many breakfast foods 
are purchased) print words learned, and 
on similar cards write the same words. 
Have a set of words for each child and 
let the children arrange the written and 
printed words in pairs. 

4. Have number combinatians,such as 
1+1=-, 3—2=, ete., written on small 
eards. Let children take a few of the 
e-ards to the board, copy, and supply the 
answers. 

5. Start acollection of objects to illus- 
trate the words learned. Collect real 
nuts, seeds, ete., and make sleds, boxes, 
ete., from paper. Let children match 
the word cards and objects. 

6. Let the children cut pictures from 
catalogues and mount them on heavy 
paper in groups of twos and _ threes. 
These sheets may be used later in 
counting. 

If possible, have a little table at which 
some of the seat work can be done. Two 
desks with a board laid across them will 
do. When the little folk become rest- 
less, send them to the table for seat 
work.—MAUDE M. Brown, lowa. 











Learning History by Making Plays 
My seventh grade class wrote and pre- 
sented a dramatization under my instruc- 
tion and supervision. With the exception 
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Mail Coupon 
For This 175-Page 


JEWELRY BOOK 


From 





World’s Largest Mail Order Jewelers 


Baird-North Co., gold and silversmiths, will send FREE AND POST- 
PAID on request, their 175-page Jewelry Book showing 10,000 articles in 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine 
Cutlery, Hand Bags and Choice Novelties for personal and household use. 
All goods are sold direct to user at a substantial saving by this old, 
reliable quality house, which during the past twenty-five years has built up 

the world’s largest mail order jewelry business. 





6 Piece Handsome Ivor Pair of Brass Book Ends; 
No. 1711 Manicure Set in genuine No. 1504 very handsome pierced desigt 
leather case lined with figured silk = 
teen. A rare bargain at our low 
*“direct-to-you’’ priceof only $3.00, 





complete with monogram, as 5 I \ 
4 
useful and hi the rt tt 











Save You Money---Satis- | 
faction or Money Back | 





Average values, selected at ran- 
dom from the | 75-page Free Baird- 
North Jewelry Book, show that we 
save you money on quality gocds. 
Prove it for yourself! Order 
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Very Handsome White Ivory 
No. 1519 Dresser Clock; 6 1-2 inches long 


No. 1317 Solid 10-K Gold Pink 
. and White Cameo by 4 inches high: engraving, as show re gra 
Brooch, fitted with safety catch; ry ches high; eraving, as wn, free ¥ 
an extremely handsome and ar A beautiful and usefularticle needed in every 
tistic ornament; price $7.50. home, and a bargain at our price, $5.00. 


The Right Way to Buy _ Send forFree 

Why should you pay the high prices now 
demanded almost everywhere, when you can 
satisfy your needs at a big saving by ordering 
direct the easy “Baird-North way,” from an 
enormous stock of 10,000 articles? ‘‘Mail 
order shopping” is the right way—the only 
sensible way—to buy jewelry, when you 
can deal direct with a responsible, old-es- 


tablished house like Baird-North. 
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Jewelry Book 

This big 175-page book cataloging 10,000 
money-saving articles in Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, Novelties, etc., is your 


A coupon or po t 
promptly —FREE 
An 


your home. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Dept. 48, Providence, R. I. 
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of a few suggestions, it was entirely the 
work of the children. 

We studied what the histories had to 
say about Sir Francis Drake. Then I 
assigned reading from ‘‘ England in the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth,’’ by Tappan. 
From the study and reading, the exercise 
was workedout. Thedramatization was 
presented before a normal school class 
and also at general exercises in the nor- 
mal school auditorium.—HILDA KIPPEN- 
HAN, Wisconsin. 
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changeable War Heroes will be found on pages 10 
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“Tt i is ip far idee umcst helpful 
book of its kind that | 


have ever seen.” 


The above was written to us by a County Superintendent, 


mote schoolroom efficiency, 
These devices have been published in the journal 
month under the head ‘‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


An examination of the contents of “How I Did It” 
one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best and most 
helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 


Each of these topics clear 
language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
**Help-One-Another Club’’ o 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

The contents are arranged under 
together with the number of topics treated in each: 





a copy of “HOW I DID IT.” 


This is only one of many similar letters which we have re- 
ceived and expresses the sentiment of Superintendents and 
Teachers in general in regard to this new and very useful book. 


Why “How I Did It” 
Was Published 


TEACHERS: How many times in 
course of your schoolroom experience have you 
found yourself confronted with a situation that 
you did not know just how to handle, or how 
many times have you wished that you might be 
shown the easiest, quickest and most effective 
way of doing some particular thing? 

Have you not felt on such occasions that you 
would like to talk with other teachers in regard 
to these little problems and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded in overcoming them? 

Our real object in the publication of “How I 
Did It” is to make it possible for you to do this. 

For nearly twenty years teachers of city, 
village and rural schools have sent to Normal 
Instruector-Primary Plans clever devices to pro- 

which they themselves have evolved out of the 


”’ and the 
of the most popular in the magazine. 


Because of the very large number of requests which we have received for 
back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they had found in the ‘‘ Help-One-Another’”’ 
department, we finally concluded to publish ‘*‘ How I Did It,’ 
ing the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


? a book econtain- 


would instantly impress 


Topics embracing every branch of school work. 
ly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 
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various sub-divisions which are here 





TOPICS TREATED TOPICS THEATED 
School Management ................0000+ 606 Decoration and Art ...............000008 
SIRE 50 ooo cscs saacshauevbsanenehe Peer 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
Se INI ia os ooh oni incense ccas'vcpsenncseoeek 61 BPommnetbc BChenCe. ......<50:..002600050s506 10 
} Geography ... GR PMID BORER. 555i cic. ces eesicocrscsess 8 
[fo ee er eran aa MAES | EERE Sov ebsccsessnbsctsacatibes> sce ee 20 
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INE heh rrr ecnccac ss kescieer keine De IS os naps ene coca cescnacees ssn oneeee 152 
Reading ...... Re PE eee ee 42 Schoolroom Holidays ....... ieee 64 
ERED coche RS os ee a ok oe De 2 MAPMNUIRN 5.55 nn2apssce<nacsexsy sdoenchs 47 
Even the most sanguine teacher who orders ° ” 
this book will be surprised when she examines “How i] Did lt 
it. She will find a greater wealth of yr sn ‘ca. 
than ever before was contained in a volume 
of its size and price. ‘The helps and devices Instructive 
in ‘‘Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are Inspiring 
well worth the price of the book. Concise 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the = 
thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
make your work easier and at the same time 
enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that you cannot afford to be without it. Usable 
“How I Did It” is printed in clear, read- 
able type on a good grade of paper. It contains. Helpful 
320 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
respect as books which are sold at much higher Inexpensive 
prices. 











Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 


i “How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 











Our Guarantee 


money back rather than keep the book, 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


Order ‘‘How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
school andif you would prefer to have your 
write us to that effect and we 













Order a Copy of “HOW I DID IT’ Today 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Harmony of Line in Figure 
and Dress 
By Mary Brooks Picken 


EACHERS, because of their promi- 
T nence, shou!d arouse themselves to 

their possibilities in figure and 
dress. So much depends on their own 
efforts that they should be constantly on 
the alert to determine how they can im- 
prove in these respects in order to appear 
at their best on every occasion. 

Sarah Bernhardt, the great dramatic 
artist, says to women: ‘‘Prettiness does 
not matter. Ifa woman has charm and 
energy, she can secure whatever else she 
desires—love, success, power.’’ In the 
question of dress, as in most others, 
success lies with the woman herself and 
depends largely on the amount of energy 
she is willing to put into the matter. 

The chief requisites of a successful 
adaptation of harmonious lines to dress 
are a correct carriage of the body and 
an understanding of the lines of face 
and figure. If any degree of personality 
or individuality is to be emphasized, cor- 
rect posture is first requisite; in fact, 
standingcorrectly always insures a grace- 
ful figure. A knowledge of the propor- 
tions of the human figure followed by a 
careful and truthful analysis of one’s 
own good and bad points will produce 
results that will be gratifying to all 
concerned. 

From a noted authority, we learn that 
*‘The erect standing posture is main- 
tained by holding the body as tall as 
possible without actually rising on to the 
toes. In this way the trunk (your body) 
is given its greatest length; there is the 
largest space available for the organs; 
the muscles of the front, back, and sides 
are in perfect balance; none are strained; 
the head is erect and so poised that none 
ot the muscles are overworked. ”’ 

Apply this rule to yourself; practice 
standing just as tall as you can without 
throwing your weight on your toes (or 
hunching up your shoulders in an un- 
gainly manner). Every time you are 
standing, think of this and practice it. 
In one week's time you will see improve- 
ment; in six weeks, you will wonder 
how you ever stood in an incorrect po- 
sition, for correct posture rests you, is 
better for you physically, makes you 
much more attractive and, moreover, 
enables your clothes to appear fifty per 
cent better. 

To be graceful, you must be light on 
your feet. This is not hard to accom- 
plish. Practice lifting the body up and 
walking quickly; avoid putting your full 
weight on your feet with each step. I 
like to think of that word ‘‘lithesome’’ 
in connection with women. Lithesome- 
ness of body challenges age, for it gives 
youthful step and grace of movement 
and shows, if you possess it, that you 
are master of your body. Lithesomeness 
helps to accentuate poise, too, for it ex- 
presses freedom, the abandonment of 
restraint. And poise expresses what? 
Mental strength, for poise comes only to 
those whose minds have supreme power 
over their mental faculties. 

Lithesomeness and poise—two delight- 
ful qualities. When you possess both, 
your friends will pronounce you charm- 
ing. If you possess a desire for self- 
improvement, you may acquire lithesome- 
ness through bodily exercise that is sys- 
tematic and persistent. And poise, too, 
may be cultivated, for it comes through 
study, continuous efforts towards selt- 
improvement, and the daily, yes, hourly, 
practicing of the Golden Rule. 

With harmony of line in the figure 
brought about by careful adherence to 
the plans suggested, make a minute 
study of yourself in order to see just how 
you may select your clothes to have their 
lines correct for the figure you have en- 
deavored to improve. 

Determine for yourself whether or 
not you are long-waisted, short-waisted, 
broad or slender for your height, and 
then make an earnest effort when se- 
lecting clothes to conceal any irregularity 
in proportion. 

Notice every dress you see, whether 
it is worn in the street, in the home, on 
a fashion manikin, or illustrated in wo- 
man’s magazine fashion books, or in your 
daily newspaper. Associate the lines 
of such dresses with your figure and the 
figures of those you know, and from 
these observations constantly reason with 

















yourself. what you should use, why you 
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should use it, what you should avoid, 
and why you should avoid it. 

For example, if your shoulders are 
narrower than your hips and your figure 


is not too stout, make your waists 
and blouses with long shoulder effects, 
berthas, and frills, or with plaits and 
tucks of a style that will give the im- 
pression ef width through the shoulders; 
likewise cut your skirts with straight 
lines or lines that will give length, in 
order to make your hips appear smaller. 

If your hips are high and heavy, wear 
skirts that will make them appear lower 
and thus tend to equalize the figure be- 
low the hip line. Avoid short-yoke ef- 
fects and carry trimming lines low, in 
order to draw the eye of the observer 
away from these prominent natural lines. 
You will look well in skirts that have 
plaited fullness just below the hip line. 

If your waist is short in proportion to 
your skirt length, select designs and 
color combinations that do. not tend to 
accentuate this irregularity. Choose only 
skirts with the regulation waist-line 
finish. 

The short-waisted woman is usually of 
generous proportions, with a full, -high 
bust. If this means you, pay attention 
to your corset and to the lines of your 
dress or waist. Wear a corset that is 
mediumly high and has plenty of room 
for the bust and shoulder fullness to drop 
naturally, especially when you are sit- 
ting, and confine this part of the figure 
in a good-fitting brassiere. Likewise, 
avoid yoke lines or contrasting-color 
trimming lines that tend to cut the fig- 
ure in two, and, instead, use long, slightly 

pointed lines to carry the eye down rather 
ie around the figure. 

Things that the short- waisted figure 
should avoid can be successfully used by 
the short-skirted figure. The length of 
the bodice, if it is worn over the skirt, 
the height of the waist line of the skirt 
itself, or the position of the girdle or 
the belt may be adjusted to give the ef- 
fect of a long or a short waist or skirt, 
as the proportions of the figure require. 

Crosswise lines andtrimmings on skirts 
are not for you if you are short, any 
more than they are for a woman who is 
short-skirted. Such lines, however, are 
a boon to the tall woman or the one 
whose legs are long in proportion to her 
body, for she should not wear striped 
materials in up-and-down effect. 

If your arms are long, you can wear 
trimmed or double sleeves well, provided 
their lines do not come at a point where 
they may create an ugly appearance be- 
cause of a low, full bust or high hips. If 
your arms are shorter than the average, 
then you should avoid such sleeves, no 
matter what the style may be at the 
time. The sleeves must come to just the 
right point on the arm to be correct, 
and this point will depend entirely on 
the arm length. 

Because of the American woman’s 

characteristically short neck, which, if 
not a prominent feature in youth, de- 
velops as she takes on flesh, it is wise 
for nearly every woman to think twice 
before wearing a high standing collar. 
A collar shaped to roll a little high at 
the back and to slope to a graceful line 
in front is much better, and it may ad- 
here closely to any style requirement. 
A low neck line, to be really pretty 
and correct, should slope lower to the 
front than to the back; indeed, if this - 
rule is not followed, the neck line is 
usually displeasing. However, in a dec- 
ollete gown, the back neck line may be 
considerably lower, but it is usually of 
a different shape; for instance, if a round 
front line is used, the back neck line 
should be V- or U-shaped. 

Flesh at the back of the neck is very 
conspicuous, particularly if the hair is 
done up highon the head so as to expose 
the nape of the neck. Instead of wear- 
ing high collars to conceal this feature, 
as some women persist in doing, it is 
better to have the neck line extended 
about half way over the fleshy portion. 

The best rule I can suggest to help 
you to overcome all such irregularities 
as a full bust, extremely high or low 
hips, a large waist, and so on, is just 
this: do not use extreme styles or bright- 
colored fabrics, do not overtrim or ac- 
centuate prominent figure features by 
the application of buttons, braids, frogs, 
embroidery, or any other ornaments; in- 
stead, employ trimming details so as to 





detract from such features. 
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Teachers /~ 


Get this remarkable bust of 


a Sa 


Colonel Roosevelt 20 
for Your School FREE 


ERE is a bust of Colonel Roosevelt by the famous sculptor, 
H Juszko, which you can get for your school without cost to you. 
A bust modelled to two-thirds life size, showing, with strik- 
ing fidelity to detail, the strong lines and vigorous features so 
clearly stamped on Roosevelt's face. These busts are the only 


ones in existence, to cur knowledge, and you would have to pay a high price 
for them if you could obtain them direct from stores. 


Think what it would mean to have one of these busts in your school. 
Think of the inspiration it would give to your pupils—to you. Of the les- 
sons it suggests in American History—in American Ideals, American patri- 
otism and manhood. For even in the memory of your youngest pupils, lives vivid recol- 
lections of the words and deeds of this aggressive, straightforward American. 

Colonel Roosevelt has given an example which you should encourage every boy in 
your school to emulate—and this bust will stand as a constant reminder of the greatness 
and high position which is open to all who follow in his footsteps. 

But you will want one of these busts not alone for its inspirational value—nor for its 
value as an art treasure adding immeasurably to the appearance of the classroom, but 
you will want one asa fitting memorial to this American who is beloved by all—a memor- 
ial which you will particularly wish to place in the school during this month in commem- ae i ge pe / 
oration of Colonel Roosevelt’s birthday. 4 alg Pf om 3 oe Ge. } i { 

So take advantage of this opportunity now and determine that your school will be g : ’ ' at | 
the first in the district to pay tribute to Roosevelt’s memory. Decide to beautify your 
schoolroom and add a permanent treasure. Read how easily your school can obtain one 
of these splendid busts. 


Our Free Offer 
To You 


Your pupils will be delighted at 
the opportunity to help in obtain- 
ing the Roosevelt bust for their 
school. They will enjoy selling the 
buttons. And they will sell them 
easily and quickly for parents and ee 
friends want to help the children = sails 
in their school activities. They will This bust, two-thirds life-size, stands 13 
want to buy these buttons too, out inches high by 9 inches wide. It is beauti- 

























To get a Roosevelt bust for your 
school simply write to-day, or mail 
the coupon below, for 100 Roosevelt 
Memorial Buttons. Distribute these 
among your pupils to sell totheir par- 
ents and friends for ten cents each. 
Then send us the $10.00 proceeds 
from the sale of the buttons and 


we will immediately send ie the of respect, and in tribute to the fully finished in Verdigris bronze color. \S / ry xs 
Juszko bust of Roosevelt, carefully memory of this great American Modeled by J. Juszko, the famous ? Ran 
packed, all charges prepaid, for your whose birth-date comes on the 27th — young sculptor who regularly ex- 3s os 
school. It is then your permanent of October. You will see how quick- hibits at the National Academy eat S 
possession. ly they are disposed of. of Design in New York. ste ° 
Y Rs ~ 
SEND NO MONEY NOW A Handsome Ornament Po e 
> 9 
itti ig oe gw 
You send no money with this coupon. Just fill it in, tear off and mail to-day, A Fitting Memorial sg Pe Pye 
so we can immediately send the buttons and set aside a Roosevelt Bust for ae Oe 
your school. Don’t delay—many others will want these busts, especially dur- <= o> ad x 
ing this month. Send this coupon in right now and be first in your district i Ss be $ 
to get one. Mail to ee” Fd a RO ral 
* ~ WV PE FF FM 
Oo HK So DS & 
PY ~~ o” < oo +o ~ 
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40 East 40th Street, 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret cf a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,shecanremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facia 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1042 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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| of foods should not be dropped. 
| shall never return, let us hope, to the 


| table,’ 
| Nevertheless, there are many lessons on 
| the importance of good cooking, of a 
| well-balanced 


| from a business, or 
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“Thrift, Thrift, Horatio” 


(Continued from page 22 


low thread, a bit of cardboard, or colored 
paper, or scrap of wool, or fifty other 
little things? I can see a regularly in- 
stituted salvage department developing 
into a miniature notion store, while all 
the garrets of the neighborhood would be 
cleared of their rubbish, and top drawers 
become less of a tangle. Will someone 
try it? 

Even though the war is over, the study 
We 
‘groaning board’’ and the ‘‘ well-loaded 
’ nor the vulgarity of over-eating. 


menu, which must be 
taught over and over again as new chil- 


| dren grow up. 


Saving is the antithesis of debt, and 
its importance cannot be exaggerated. 
‘If you would be wealthy, think of sav- 
ing as well as getting,’’ says Poor Rich- 
ard. Savings, no matter how small, con- 
stitute capital. This capital either should 
be returned to the business, if it came 
should be invested 
where it will draw interest. At the sug- 
restion of capital, be it only a dollar, in- 


| stantly there looms the interesting study 





of savings banks, postal savings, mort- 
gages, stocks, bonds, dividends, coupons, 
and all the rest that one must know if 
he is to acquire a competence. Whata 
chance to make arithmetic practical and 
alive! Gn these subjects and their bear- 
ing on thrift I could ‘‘speak as one hav- 
ing authority.’’ Some day perhaps your 
editor will grant me the opportunity. 


Assigning the Reading Lesson 
(Continued from page 34) 
(9) What is a spiritual echo? Explain 
‘*OQur echoes roll from soul to soul.’’ Is 
‘froll’’ an especially good word? Ex- 
plain. (10) Name three great values of 
such a poem. What do you think of 
these? (a) It is beautiful in imagery 
and in language; (b) It teaches a beau- 
tiful lesson: (c) It stimulates the im- 
agination and arouses thought. Be ready 


to illustrate each of these three points 
by referring to the poem. 

When the time comes for the pupils to 
study their lessons they will know what 
to do, and when the recitation period ar- 
rives it will not be dreaded by both 
teacher and pupils. The recitation wi!l 
not consist in the mere routine, monot- 
onous calling of words but, instead, the 
teacher and the children will be alert 
and their minds active. Furthermore, 
character will be developed by such a 
reading exercise. 

Significance of the Reading Assignment 

You and I know that, after all, the 
chief business of the teacher is to lay 
out profitable work for the children to 
do and then to see to it that the work is 
done. Both of these duties are, of course, 
important, because children are sent to 
school to learn to work and to take pleas- 
ure in work well done. The good school 
must have an emotional atmosphere of 
successful and cheerful accomplishment. 

In getting work done, the relation be- 
tween setting the task and its accom- 
plishment is a very close and vital one. 
In assigning the lesson, the teacher 
should aim to so stimulate the child and 
so clearly to set a definite task that the 
pupil will desire to do the assigned work. 
From this it is readily seen that the time 
and energy spent in preparing the mind 
of the pupil for his study period are well 
spent. This is particularly true in the 
rural school where the pupil is neces- 
sarily left largely to himself during his 
study time. 

A teacher should understand and ap- 
preciate the fact that when she is prop- 
erly assigning the lesson she is really 
teaching. She is preparing the pupil to 
understand and to assimilate new sub- 
ject matter. And much more than that, 
in this reading work she is developing a 
power of appreciation and a love for the 
true, the beautiful, and the good in life 
and literature. It takes time to give the 
true basis for appreciation. A good as- 
signment cannot be hurried. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: Some of the _ suggestive 
problem questions relating to “The Bugle Song’”’ 
were taken from the “Elson Grammar School 


Reader, Book IV,”’ by permission of the publishers, 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 





(Concluded next month) 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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PRETTY CLASS ROOMS 


By the use of Moore Push-Pins, with 
their Glass Heads and Steel Points, teachers 
are enabled to readily beautify the walls of 
their rooms. No hammer necded. The fine 
needle points will not injure woodwork or plaster. 
A child can use them. For heavy pic- as ; 
tures, charts, etc., use if = 


Moore Push-less Hangers | 
“*The Hanger with the Twist” 
Holds up to 100 pounds. 
Sold by Hardware, Stationery, 40¢ per 
Drug ae eet Supply Stores pa cket 
Moore Push-Pin Company >} 
34 Berkley St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 | + 
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Will be more than interested in the 


Fall and Winter Edition 


—of our— 


New Magazine of Fashion 





i Correctly portraying all that is newest and best in the 
fashion world for women, misses and children. There is 
We no charge—send for it at once. 
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An American Flag For Your School 


Here is your opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guaran- 
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teed not to fade. 


Or if you prefer you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a 





The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago 
Giant) is the best on the mar- 
ket. Jt does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a sharp, perfect point 
on both hard and soft pencils. 
It saves time and schoolroom 
confusion. Sharpens all sizes of pencils. 


sell 25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the proceeds, $2.50, 
and we will send the Pencil 
Sharpener by return mail—pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side. 





The Plan: Have your pupils | 
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varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Take your choice—no cost to you, by our simple plan. 
These flags retail everywhere at $7 and $8 each. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from 


the walls of every school in America. In these stirring days, when 
patriotism is the first lesson of every pupil, as well as of every citizen, 
no school is properly equipped that does not possess the inspiring 
emblem of American liberty and universal democracy. It will make 
better boys and girls. Get your flag this month. 


This is Our Simple Plan 


Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblem- 
atic Flag Buttons, which your Pupils will be glad to wear and show 
to their friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the but- 
tons for 10ceach, Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the Silk Flag 
or the large Bunting Flag. It willbe sentimmediately, prepaid. You have not 
invested one penny and the children are always glad todisposeof the buttons, 


Read What These Teachers Say 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free flags in this 
way, and haveexpressed themselves delighted with the ecse and simplicity of 
our plan, We have space to reprint only afew of the many letters received, 


Lula B. Scott, Zanesville, 0., Writes 

“We received our flag and it is fine. It fs 
much pretticr than we had expected. Now we **We received our pencil sharpener and flag 
would like for you to send us 20 buttons as we ith grcat pleasure. We were much pleased 
want toget the Penci! Sharpener.’’ ome and more 80 be ¥ 

M. Burch, Troutdale, Ore., Writes earned both of them. We always hope that 
you will have the greatest success becauso of 
your kindness to help others.’’ 








RODE ALE AIO DOO 
Thorna E. Gilmer, Fowler, lil., Writes Ca iP” PPD a mee 


plea: 


**My pupils sold the flag buttons within half 
an hour. ish you would send 50 more for a silk 
flag. Please hurry the buttons along. 
i 


“STORY OF THE FLAG” — Sendin your signed coupon for butions, re=it | lige 
wii!:in two weeks after receiving them, and receive free, a beautiful little boollet 1H AAD { ! AAT HH | 
| | Mer AMA A 

Sign Your Name in Coupon and Mailit at Once 


! 
entitled “‘Story of the Flag.” A fine thing to read to pupils as a patriotic lesson, } HY h i 
e \ Wh itt | j 
The Jefferis Co. 912 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. jy, |!!!) rah I 
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Tear Off This 
Coupon and Mail 


THE JEFFERIS CO., 
912 Meridian St,, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons 
which my pupils willsell at 10¢ each, 
The proceeds will be sent to you, and 
immediately you willsend me prepaid the 
flag or pencil sharpener checked below, 


{_] 82x48 in. Silk Flag. 
[] 5x8 ft. Bunting. 50 buttons. 


(Check square for flag you 


[]'Pencil Sharpener. 








50 buttons. 


iw ) 
25 buttons, 

















eS, Worth While Stories 
For Every Day 


, ' By Lawton B. Evans 


This book contains 185 complete 
stories of miscellaneous’ character, 
choice selections from mythology, nur- 
sery rhymes retold in prose, Mother 
Goose tales, natural history stories, 
stories of birds and animals, biograph- 
ical sketches of the great in history 
and stories of realism, each chosen for 
its ethical value. A unique feature is 
the moral of each story printed be- 
neath its title so that the teacher may 
Ni } conveniently select a story adapted to il- 
lustrate any point or trait of character. 


424 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


For the Children’s Hour 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be in the library of every 
teacher and all others who tell stories to small children. In one 
volume it covers the entire field of childhood literature, con- 
taining stories on every conceivable subject and for all occasions 

five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories 

compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 
latter day children’s bool 


Cloth. HMlustrated. 





Worth Waite Storits 
Tor Every DAY 


By Lawlon Eva 











Cloth. 


336 Pages. 


Stories Children Need 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Over fifty best stories for children, each adapted for the im- 
mediate use, without change, of the story teller. It is a graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a course in stories 
that will result in mentaland moral training. It represents the 


Price, $1.50. 


best writing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, and many 
h Price, $1.50, 


others, Cloth, 364 Pages. 
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TELL ME 
ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘An answer to the universal plea of childhood’ ’— 
providing for children of three to eight years new 
stories of intense interest, based on a carefully con- 
sidered plan to train the child to think. It is the 
first book to present stories in groups with contrast- 
ing treatment and continuity of theme. The first 
story appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on 
experience, the second to his reasoning powers, 
while the third is fanciful and is especially designed 
to stimulate the imagination. 

“Another story”—and still another—can be told 
to entertain and interest without diverting the train 
of thought. 

Cloth, 


335 Pages. Price, $1.50. 














For the Story Teller 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 
An important volume which will be of vital interest to every one 
who tells stories, It isa working text-book in the art and practice of 
story telling for teachers and covers the subject more completely 
than any book heretofore published. It gives a new system of story 
telling as related to child psychology. It will do muchto make the 
story hour more entertaining and more thoroughly educational than 


it has ever been before. 
Cloth. 260 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
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Firelight Stories 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

A collection of nearly fifty adapted ‘ KS) eo 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of ee IC RIES 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, J 2 * 
the American Indians, the southern 
Negroes, and from New England. 

The stories have been selected with 
a view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The book 
is illustrated with full page pictures, 
Cloth, Mlustrated, Price, $1.00. 


Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplicity and purity in purpose and expres- 
sion. They are written with a knowlege of the likes and ways of children 
in the frequent repetition of verse and phrase; and the moral lesson does 
not stand out too pointedly. Teachers will find this volume stimulating 
and helpful in its suggestions for ingenious ethical story-telling. 











Cloth. Mlustrated. Price, $1.25. 
More Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 
These stories are such as teachers may well study, and assuredly they 





will be given ample opportunity for every child who hears one .of these 
tales will rapturously demand, “Tell it again !’’ 
Cloth. Miustrated. Price, $1.25. 


In the Child’s World 
Morning Talks and Stories by Emile Poulsson. 


One of the first books of stories and morning talks ever written expressly 
for the kindergarten,'and a book which has yet to be equalled in universal 
popularity. It contains 443 pages of these talks and stories on nearly 
every subject of interest to children. There are many full-page pictures 
illustrating the various trades. An ideal book for the kindergarten, 
primary school, and home, IMlustrated. Price, $2.00. 








SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
+ Every young wife should know 
* What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain . Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 






$1.00: 


Postpaid 
















AMERICAN PUB. CO.,: 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 













em1olg 
ISEMakos He 
ie hin Beautitul 


“KREMOLA” js a medicated snow white cream that 
does wonders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, 
Motb-patches, Pimples. Eczema, etc. The Auto Woman's 
Protection. Elegant for man after shaving. MAIL $1.25. 


Free , 2975 Michigan Ave., Chi 
Rockier DR.C.H.BERRY C0. 723 Liberty Serect, New York 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


| Thomrews EYE WATER 

















strengthens weak, inflamed eves, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 179%, Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you, 


35c At All Druggists or sent by 

Mail Upon Receipt of Price 

i Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

di) JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
i 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
ar them day and night. 
y are perfectly comfort- 
; No one sees them. Write . 
y me and I will tell you a true \W"5 
story, how J got deaf and how “= 
1 make you hear. Address Medi 
os edicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1008 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Moni, the Goat Boy 


(Continued from page 33) 


That was not a true thought. God is 
always beside us ready to help ns, no 
matter how great wrong we have done. 

Moni thought that he could never pray 
to God again. Suppose little Meggy 
should fall over the cliff again and he 
could not pray to God to help him get 
her! How should he save her? 
could not live without God’s help! 


Then he noticed that the clouds were | 


breaking away. He ran out of the cave. 
‘IT will not do wrong any more,’’ he 
said, and suddenly he felt better. But 
he could not sing. When he thought of 
his dear little Meggy being killed, it 
seemed to him that he should never sing 
again. 

He picked up the little kid and carried 
her all the way down the mountain side 
in his arms. 

‘Tl fear I shall not have you to carry 
very much longer,’’ he said, and the 
dreadful lump came into his throat again. 

When he came near the hotel Paula 
was waiting. 

‘*Haven’t you found your song yet, 
Moni?’’ she asked. ‘*Why do you look so 
sad?’’ 

‘‘lT have something to tell,’’ answered 
Moni, without raising his eyes. ‘‘Some- 
thing has been found.”’ 

‘““Found? Was it a jeweled cross? I 
lost one.”’ 

**That was it,’’ said Moni. 

Then Paula made him tell her all about 
it. She was very happy at the thought 
of getting the cross back, and she deter- 
mined that the little kid Moni loved so 
much should not be taken away from 
him. She went to the landlord and 
offered to buy Meggy. The landlord was 
glad to sell her, and Paula gave Meggy 
to Moni for his very own. 

Then the song came back. Moni was 
so happy that he could not keep from 
singing. He sang and whistled and 
yodeled as he drove his goats. He 
skipped and jumped. He picked up little 
Meggy and capered around with her in 
his arms. 
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**You are going to live with me al- 
ways and be mine,’’ he whispered, press- 
ing his cheek against her soft head. 
‘*Oh, Meggy, Meggy, isn’t God good to 
help us?”’ 

And Meggy looked at him and gave a 
joyful bleat as if she understood. 

NOTE: The complete story of “Moni, the Goat 


Boy”’ is included in the Instructor Literature Series. 
Ask for No. 309; price 6 cents. 


The Right of the People to Rule 
(Continued from page 40) 


of the many in a spirit of courage, of 
common-sense, of high purpose; above 
all, in a spirit of kindly justice toward 
every man and every woman. We not 
merely admit, but insist, that there must 
be seif-control on the part of the people, 
that they must keenly perceive their own 


| duties as well as the rights of others; 





but we also insist that the people can do 
nothing unless they not merely have, but 
exercise to the full, their own rights. 

The worth of our great experiment de- 
pends upon its being in good faith an ex- 
periment—the first that has ever been 
tried—in true democracy on the scale of 
a continent, on a scale as vast as that of 
the mightiest empires of the Old World. 
Surely this is a noble ideal, an ideal for 
which it is worth while to strive, an 
ideal for which at need it is worth while 
to sacrifice much; for our ideal is the 
rule of all the people in a spirit of friend- 
liest brotherhood toward each and every 
one of the people.—F rom a speech made 
by Mr. Roosevelt at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 20, 1912. 


Give Each His Chance 


(Continued from page 19) 


the boy a chance. Second, by helping 
the child to form the desire to go to high 
school two or three years before gradu- 
ating from grammar school, and help- 
ing him to find leisure hour and vacation 
employment and save his money toward 
his support while at high school; and, 
third, by getting the women’s clubs and 
other organizations to provide scholar- 
ships. Thestimulus of working for these 
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scholarships to be awarded on the basis 
of work and merit will be of service to 
the school. 

Above all, let us see that our children 
get their chance spiritually—that we put 
them in touch with the real sources of 
life, with art, literature, ethics—that we 
teach them the beauty of common things, 
the joy in their own surroundings and in 
theirimprovement. Especially if we live 
in the country, let us make use of all the 
richness of country life. We are sur- 
feited with jokes about the city child 
who doesn’t know the country, but how 
many country children do not know it? 
How many of them do not know even 
the names of the birds and the flowers, 
do not appreciate the beauty of tree or 
landscape, of sunrise or of sunset? For- 
tunately, a new conception of the glory 
and value of expert rural teaching is set- 
ting in. If we have such a splendid op- 
portunity let us try to make each child 
appreciate his chance, teaching him first 
the practical things’ about his environ- 
ment and then the spiritual things; help- 
ing him to get the joy out of country life. 

Help the children to the habit of suc- 
cess. Help them to dream dreams that 
ean be fulfilled. Don’t you suppose that 
every child who took part in ‘‘Tiny 
Town,’’ in Springfield, Mo., will some 
day try to own ahome of his own? May- 
be you can’t build an entire town in 
manual training work, on a scale of one- 
half-inch to a foot, as they did in Spring- 
field, but you can make booklets such as 
they made, pasting in on separate pages 
the favorite picture of a front door, 
hall, living-room, bedroom, dining-room, 
kitchen, bathroom, den, and porch; and 
with arithmetic lessons and drawing les- 
sons and construction lessons, you can 
build up the home concept and help cre- 
ate a chance for those children to get a 
home of their own some day. 

Let us be sure that the children under- 
stand all the industrial and occupational 
resources of the neighborhood. Get some 
good books on vocation for the school li- 
brary, so that when a boy thinks he wants 
to be an engineer or a girl decides she d 
like to be a nurse, they can read up on 








the vocation chescn. Sometimes a change 
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7m Bradley’s Straight-Line Poster Patterns—By Lula Maud Chance 
oS. FBpaLeys STRASHT LINE . ™ 8210. This poster work provides interesting occupation lessons through which 
2 Picruse COVOUE Picture Cut Outs the child’s mind is re- es “ 
% Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and om F a hone hg an 
Construction Busy Work. his hand and eye are pros } = 
Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and being trained. The ee ae \ { 
Jill, Alice of ‘*‘Wonderland’’ fame and her posters are designed to ie 
friends, The Gryphon, The Dodo and other _ illustrate the subject- a 9 il a 
characters beloved by children—all with matterof Chance’s*' Lit- . r 
movable arms, legs and heads—are made from these Cut-Outs. 3 la in Many 
° hee ands,’’ and by their . é - 
. Six Different Sets use the child becomes —_— > a. 
No. 8212. Fairy Tale No. 8215. Mother Goose familiar with children ( Tifa, | \ 
No. 8213. The Family No. 8216. Toyland of many race types and develops an interest in \ FATS = s 
No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland No. 8300. Playtime Circus people of other countries. Eight plates, size 9x12, \ | 9 aaa ——— 
Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. in artistic portfolio. = — ———e 
When ordering, state series wanted. Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 
8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 8290. Made in the form of dominoes, Strong manila cards size 674x10 inches; domino dots printed in ’ 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the'results of his efforts to make complete words on this card. dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty-four cards, containing all number combinations from 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. lto10. Ina durable box. Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 
Economo Word Builder No. 1. Economo Number Builder No. 1 
: . : . 8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quan- 
8271. Anew, la ty yord builder. Printed on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- von : ‘ - of mathematic ominations Strong box. An excep- 
stand the pose Ieee lid = iat em gel ged wa to a tpuilder” on is pas: Sod Sessaten an pb yc rt ge OS ee eee ae SARC * — a sy $0 20, ae oe w a “ a 
extra large quantity of tablets. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. : B dl . N b Ww k £ ‘ B ee ‘ iden tts 
. radiey s Number ork for beginners 
Embeco Sentence Builder 8265. A unique number warn Pid device including a card on the edge of which square notches are 
8011. A selection of words for expression sentence building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large cut, the sections between the notches bearing answers to problems printed on small tablets, which fit 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly put together into the notched squares. By reversing the card, the pupil has the answer to each problem, 
the words form the first basal story in Book 1, ““Progressive Road to Reading.” All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
Price, per box $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. provided for. Put up in durable box. Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 
The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request wii] place a copy on your desk. 
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; of mind will prevent one more square | is somebody who shall make us do the | 
is peg from trying to fit a round hole. best we can.’’ If we make the children | 
to Try to get your own chance. While | do, not just as well as someone else but | 
you are giving full and whole-hearted | the best they can, they will in turn make 
on service to your community keep in touch | ws do the best we can, and we shall, 
it with the sources of advancement. It is | teacheis and children, get the chance for 
rf the exceptional teacher who can continue ! which our country and our flag stands. 
e to grow year after year in one place. paneer 
S, Examine your motives to see whether . : 
in you are staying because it is easier to Creed of Americanism | 
re stay than to go; because it is hard to I believe that the American Republic | 
le start in anew place. A reasonable num- | as instituted by the fathers constitutes | 
= ber of: years in a community will find | the finest system of government ever | 
d you giving good service; better leave ; ordained among men and affords the ma- 
W before you get stale; try new scenes, | chinery for the righting of piiecanans'| 
a and grow mentally and spiritually. If you | without resort to violence, tumult, and | 
n are to be able to help your pupils to take | disorder. | 
, their chance, you must know how totake| [| believe that every inequality which | 
ad your own. You must keep in touch with | exists in the social and economic condi- | 
- the sources of inspiration in story and | tion of the American people is traceable | 
y song, and in method magazines, keeping | to the successful demands of interested | 
5 up-to-the-minute in devices and plans | classes for class legislation, and I be- | 
= for teaching. | lieve, therefore, that practical equality | 
d Be confident that you can and will | can be obtained under our form of gov- | 
t teach well this year. Sidney Smith says, | ernment by remedial legislation in the | 
- ‘*A great deal ot talent is lost in this | interest of the American people and not | 
F world for want of a little courage.’’ Let | in the interest of any body thereof, | 
: us be courageous. Democracy’s children | large or small. | 
t need us more than ever. ‘They are sur-| | believe there is no justification, in a | 
rounded on all sides by lying voices that | government where officials are elected | 
: say there is no = 4 longer in| and laws made by the people, for a mi- | Ph L b T bl 
America, voices that prate about “‘wage | nority to threaten bloodshed and anarchy : aborato abie 
, slavery’’ and **masses and oc ml and | unless the majority shall submit to the | ysics ry 
a — erie os ag Ag — va gag will of the minority. : | The double set of uprights and adjustable crossbars bring 
and foolish minds. It is our task to) J pelieve that America belongs to | h d alist alive. Acaubiae 
é prove that America is a land of oppor-| american citizens, native and natural- | the work closer to the students on each side and afford double 
. tunity. Wecan doit. A few years ago | j7eq, who are willing to seek redress for | usual working space. 
3 as per gee’ d vie —_— _— - Peng their grievances in orderly and constitu- | If interested in Laboratory or Domestic Science Equipment, 
story of a family named Damm, a father, | tional ways, aid I believe that all others | Pe sge lete Catal 
, mother, and twelve children. A Western | ghoyld be taught, peacefully if we can | write fcr our very complete Catalog. 
‘ newspaper, date of July 5th, said that | ang forcibly if we must, that our coun- | aie 
: this family now own a farm worth $80,-| try js not an international boarding | 
‘ 000. When they landed in ——- they | jouse nor an anarchist cafe. 
were poor but courageous. hey have 1 myself to the support of these e © 
: worked hard and are now the living |e ee eee ne a erneate, and if | LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
A proof that there is still a chance in|? I y £ e d ny lif 
America for those who try to profit by it. | need be, by my — and my fe, and | K EWAUN EE Wi Ss. 
1 The dark forces will not dismay us. | | promise my country to train my chil- | ’ 
: Emerson says, ‘‘He has not learned the dren in this most holy faith.—Vice Pres- melita mein 
- lesson of life who does not every day | ident Marshall. | NEW. YORK OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
5 surmount a fear.’’ We have come into a a ali , sine KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
i the schcolroom that we may help little | By friendly deeds is friendship won, 70 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
. children, and we know—to quote Emer- | If you want a friend you must first be | ATLANTA DALLAS 
x son again—that, ‘‘The chief want in life one. | 
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Fifty Thousand Teachers 


have purchased Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
and we hear nothing but words of commendation and praise from them. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” and you cannot know how 
really valuable and helpful these books are until you have carefully examined them 
and put them to the test of actual use. Our guarantee makes it possible for you to do 
The exceptionally low price of the books and the easy terms of payment under 
are sold place them within the reach of every teacher. 


READ OUR OFFER AND saaaanaieer meas BELOW 
UR chief aim 













Two ~ 
V ] in the pro- 
E — duction of Practi- 
Lac cal Methods, 
9x12 Aids and Devi- 
Inches ces for Teachers 


has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and _ usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and tural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 

Education, — Games 


VOLUME II 


Agriculture, — Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 










Drawing, Writing, 

Seat Work, — Recitations, 

Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

-4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations gravings inter- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors. 


512 Pages ae ne | 
Over 500 I] ustrations “Sf! Size, Binding, Ete. \2ii052! 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
avy weight ‘sae paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
Title is stamped in gold. 
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ential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 








PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


Tke Special Price ‘ 3 the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 


eachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
$6.15 os able $1.15 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
! Teac hers who p refer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 


net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below, 


Primaiy Plans i 
ceeding five mont 
count cf 50 cents, making the 


The — of Ge Books ¢ 


aalanan akir 


00 payable $1.00 with order and ey the 15th of each of 
ext A discount of 50 cents .is 


uccet dins four months, 
» net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 


'. coln’s home at Springfield. 


ation. 


this land for all time. 


| HE Roosevelt Memorial Association has been formed 
| to provide memorials in accordance with the plans of 
the National Committee, which will include the erection of a 
suitable and adequate monumental memorial in Washington; 
and the acquiring, development, and maintenance of a park in 
the town of Oyster Bay which may ultimately, perhaps, include 
Sagamore Hill, to be preserved like Mount Vernon and Lin- | 


| Roosevelt Memorial Association 
| 
| 
} 


| In order to carry this program to success, the Association | 
will need a minimum of $5,000,000, and that participa- | 
_ tion in the creation of this memorial fund may be general, it 
asks for subscriptions thereto from millions of individuals. | 
Colonel Roosevelt was the greatest American of his gener- 
He blazed the trail which this nation must travel. | 
| Unselfish and sincere in purpose, unswerving in seeking the | 
| right and following it, definite and direct in action, with his 
theory of personal responsibility for wrong-doing and his creed 
| _ of “the square deal” for all, he gave a lifetime ofdevoted pub- 
lic service which must stand as an inspiration to the youth of 
Ardently American, believing pro- 
foundly that only through fullest acceptance of America’s 
privileges and responsibilities could the people of this country 
| realize their highest well-being and fulfill their obligation to 
| themselves and to humanity, he set up ideals which it is not 
| only a duty but a privilege to follow. 
| A memorial to this man will not so much honor him as 
| honor America and the citizens who raise it to him. A con- 
| tribution to the Roosevelt Memorial will be, in the highest 
| sense, a pledge of devotion to ideal citizenship. 
| be sent to Albert H. Wiggin, Treasurer, Roosevelt Memorial 
| Association, | Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON, 


President Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
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Teachers Can Still Help 


What response are the teachers of 


America going to make to the appeal of 
President Wilson to aid reduction of the | 


| high cost of living? 


That is a question 
every teacher should ask. The President 


| has placed the situation squarely before 


the public. He has declared that if we 
fail to accomplish the first tasks of peace 
it will mean national disaster. 

‘*We are face to face with a situation,” 
he said, ‘‘which is more likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity and even 
the life of our people than the war it 
self eacri 


self. An admirable spirit of 
fice, of patriotic devotion and of com 
munity action guided and inspired us 


while the fighting was on. We shall need 
all these now and need them ina height 
degree, it we are to accomplish the 
rot pence They are more dif 
taske of war, more com 
understood and 
and sobriet 


ened 
firat task 
fieult than the 
require 


plex, less en 
more intelligence, patience 
We mobillz man power for fight 


et ua now mob 


ol our 
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» for the destruction wrought by war 

the terrible scarcities it created and fo 
7 le of the eruel bur 
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| profitable investment. 


creases in the burdensome cost of living 
which now weighs us down.’’ The teach- 
ers of America are in close touch with 
the households of America where econ- 
omy and saving must start. Their in- 
struction is the wedge which will open 
the doors of those households to thrift. 
Through the children in their charge, 
they can impress on their communities 
the need and means for saving, the prin- 
ciples of wise buying and care for what 
is bought and advantages of sound and 
Large numbers 
of the teachers of the country already 
are pledged to co-operation with the sav- 


| ings campaign of the government con- 


ducted by the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department through issue and 
of War Savings Stamps, Thrift 
Stamps and Savings Certificates. It is 
a patriotic opportunity and a patriotic 
duty for the teachers to press that cam- 
paign and the investment in those se- 
curities with renewed vigor to meet and 


sale 


overcome the present crisis, 


We use to say, How may we train pu- 


| / a democracy We now aay, , How 

may we train pupilas lemocrma 
Training it lemocracy ta a dynamie 
training in how to feel 
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is a most satisfactory 
Y nN beverage. Fine flavor and 
jaroma and it is healthful. 

ff Well made cocoa contains 
H/ nothing that is harmful and 
| much that is beneficial. 


Itis practically all nutrition. 
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: Choice Recipe book free. 


Walter Baker & Colta 
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A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Address 
ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 

huskiness 

and harshness 

banished. Your 

voice given a won- 

derful strength, a 
n 
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‘ and give @ surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send fo i the facts ‘and pre cols. 


Do You Stammer? 


> If you have any voice impedime nt 
Cote mm the Iwillhelo you. You need r 

r Ting if you # pipes 

now mae lem ail coupon ba ot free bovk 


WRITE! 
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free hook ear ° " i" 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in thenext issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Where does the “sweet grass’’ grow from which 
sweet-grass baskets are made? 2. Is the navy di- 
vided into units? If so, please name them.—Cly- 
mer, New York, 

1. There is a sweet-scented vernal 
grass growing extensively in meadows 
and pastures of the northern states, as 
the Vermont meadows at the foot of the 
Green Mountains, which is very sweet- 
scented after drying. This is doubtless 
the sweet grass that is woven with other 
basket material. But in the books on 
basket-weaving (especially those on In- 
dian basketry, in which much space is 





given to materials), although much is | 
said of the use of grasses, no mention at | 


all is made of the sweet grass. 2. The 
navy is not divided into units. 


1, Where do the bones of the upper jaw meet? 
2. Please diagram * ‘Lalone should suffer.”’ 3. What 


> 


is meant by the “Aryan branch of the white jrace’’? 
—Glasgow, Pennsylvania. 

1. ‘The maxillae, or upper jaws, form 
the greater part of the skeleton of the 
face. ‘They complete the lower and inner 
quadrant of the orbit (eye-circle), and 
below the nasal aperture they project 
slightly at the middle of the lower bor- 
der of this opening. The lower parts of 
the mawillae form the alveolar margin, 


or process, in which all the upper teeth | 


are set. In a diagram of the skull, front 


view, the dividing or meeting line of the | 


maxillae is plainly shown in the center, 


above the row of upper teeth, each | 
maxilla being designated by a letter or | 
index symbol. (Lhe Encyclopedia Bri- | 
tannica, in article ‘‘skull,’’ givesa simpler | 


description and plainer representation | 


of these bones than the books thus far 
consulted on descriptive anatomy.) 2. 
The diagram would be very simple: 
merely subject ‘‘1,’’ with modifier 
‘‘alone,’’ and predicate ‘‘should suffer.’”’ 
(The adjective ‘‘alone’’ commonly fol- 
lows its noun.) 3. The name ‘Aryan,’ 
probably related to ‘‘Iran, ancient 
name of Persia, is given to the prehis- 
toric people supposed to have lived in 
Central Asia, east of the Caspian sea 
and north of the Hindoo Koosh moun- 
tains. From this race are descended the 
Aryan family of nations: Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans, or Greco- 
Italian races, Celts, Slavs, and Teutons. 


” 


Please name the state officials of Montana and 
representatives in Congress.—A School Girl, Mon- 
tana, 

The United States Senators from Mon- 
tana in the present Congress are Henry 
L. Myers, of Hamilton, and Thomas J. 
Walsh, of Helena. The two Represent- 
atives, both ‘‘at large’’ are John M. 

\vans, of Missoula, and Carl W. Riddick, 
of Lewiston. The Governor of Montana 
is Samuel V. Stewart; the names of 
other State officials, formerly included 
in the general State election returns, 
are not now published in those statistics. 

1. Who said, “A man should pz ass part of his time 
with the laughers’ ’2? 2. Who said, “The best physi- 
cians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman’’? 
3. What great lawyer said and to whom, “I have 
forgotten more law than you ever knew, but allow 
me tosay I have not forgotten much"? 4, Who 
said, “I have given my life to law and ee law 


is uncert: sin and politics utterly vain''? 'W ho | 


said, “Most good lawye rs, live well, work a and 
die poor’? 6. W ho said, ‘A kiss from my mother 
made me a painter’’?--A Waterford Subscriber. 


1. Dr. Johnson; as stated in Boswell’s 


|‘**Life of Johnson.”’’ 2. Jonathan Swift. 
| In Bartlett’s book of quotations, this 


version is given (see ‘‘Answers to Que 


| ries,’’ January, 1919): 


Use three physicians 
Still: firat, Dr, Quiet, 
Next, Dr, Merryman, 
And Dr, Dyet, 


An answer recently found, that it was 


Syclne Smith, ‘‘quoting an old king n 


proverb, ’’ prol ibl referre to these 


ume lines, 3 Sir John Maynard, to 
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There is as much difference between seeing 
a thing and merely hearing about it as there is 
between visiting the Capitol at Washington or 
listening to a description of it. 


Saar: 








©) Under add Caden 


Seeing the Whole World is Possible 
Through the Stereoscope 


The Underwood System of 


Visual Instruction 
provides a short-cut direct method of teaching by 


Sense Experience 
and does for the eye what the telephone does for the ear 


Annihilates Space 


The Underwood System comprises a real teaching aid and puts 
— the hands of the teachers stereographs and lantern slides 

rranged to meet the hourly needs of the school, without any 
chenimanion in advance. 


Twenty-five Teaching Subjects for Every 
Grade from Kindergarten to High 


You Can Take Your Class All Over the World 


and give them a new, deep, vitalinterest intheir work. You can 
make their lessons REAL and more than that, retained in vivid 
memory. You can make your teaching mean what it has never 
meant before. 

All these things are now made a and practical for any teacher through 
the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of VISUAL INSTRUCIION, the latest and 
most important education: il achievement of the century comprising a peda- 
gogically organized series of 


1000 STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


covering the world, edited under the general direction of F. M. McMurry, Ph. D. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says, ‘‘The first effect of looking at 
a good photograph through the stereoscope is a surprise such as 
no painting ever produced. The 
mind feels its way into the very 
depth of the picture. The scrag- 
gy branches of a tree in the 
foreground run out at us as if 
they wouldscratch oureyesout.’’ 


Special Offer to Schools 


We will send you express prepaid, a 
original portrait of Col. Roosevelt, 
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Worth While Stories 
For Every Day 


By Lawton B. Evans 


This book contains 185 complete 
stories of miscellaneous character, 
choice selections from mythology, nur- 
sery rhymes retold in prose, Mother 
Goose tales, natural history stories, 
stories of birds and animals, biograph- 
ical sketches of the great in history 
and stories of realism, each chosen for 
its ethical value. A unique feature is 





For Every Day 


By Lawlon B. Evans 


| ) 
Worth Waite Srories 


the moral of each story printed be- 
neath its title so that the teacher may 
conveniently select a story adapted to il- 








lustrate any point or trait of character. 
424 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


For the Children’s Hour 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be in the library of every 
teacher and all others who tell stories to small children. In one 
volume it covers the entire field of childhood literature, con- 
taining stories on every conceivable subject and for all occasions 


Cloth. 





TELL ME 
ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


**An answer to the universal plea of childhood’’— 
providing for children of three to eight years new 
stories of intense interest, based on a carefully con- 
sidered plan to train the child to think. It is the 
first book to present stories in groups with contrast- 
ing treatment and continuity of theme. The first 
story appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on 
experience, the second to his reasoning powers, 
while the third is fanciful and is especially designed 
to stimulate the imagination. 

“Another story”—and still another—can be told 
to entertain and interest without diverting the train 
of thought. 

Cloth, 


335 Pages. Price, $1.50. 








~-five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories 
—compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 


latter day children’s books. 
336 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Cloth, Hlustrated. 
Stories Children Need 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 


Over fifty best stories for children, each adapted for the im- 
mediate use, without change, of the storyteller. It is a graded 


who tells stories, 
story telling for teachers and covers the subject more completely 





For the Story Teller 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


An important volume which will be of vital interest to every one 
It isa working text-book in the art and practice of 


collection, offering to children and parents a course in stories 


than any book heretofore published. 


It gives a new system of story 
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Firelight Stories = a 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, 
the American Indians, the southern 
Negroes, and from New England. 

The stories have been selected with 
a view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The book 
is illustrated with full page pictures. 


Cloth. Ilustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplicity and purity in purpose and expres- 
sion, They are written with a knowlege of the likes and ways of children 
in the frequent repetition of verse and phrase; and the moral lesson does 
not stand out too pointedly. Teachers will find this volume stimulating 
and helpful in its suggestions for ingenious ethical story-telling. 

Cloth. Mlustrated. Price, $1.25. 


More Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 
These stories are such as teachers may well study, and assuredly they 
will be given ample opportunity for every child who hears one ,of these 


tales will rapturously demand, “Tell it again |”? 
Cloth. MMustrated. Price, $1.25. 


In the Child’s World 
Morning Talks and Stories by Emile Poulsson. 


One of the first books of stories and morning talks ever written expressly 
for the kindergarten,'and a book which has yet to be equalled in universal 














that will resultin mental and moral training. 


others, Cloth, 364 Pages. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
, What every young husband and 
+ Every young wife should know 
* What every parent should know 
Cloth hindine—29N wenn  - ee 





$1.0 


Postpaid 
Mailed in plain 
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A simple, sa‘c home treatment— 

15 years’ success in my practice. 

Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 

Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 
























Thompson’s : 
MIEN aie 
4] strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 179. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you, 
35 At All Druggists or sent by 
C Mail Upon Receipt of Price 


Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
Po & 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 








. —Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. ‘ 

= 


ne a 


1 make you hear. Address 
} Medicated Ear Drum 
tm Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1903 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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J ’ It represents the 
best writing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, an@ many 
Price, $1.50. 
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,it has ever been before. 
Cloth. 
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Moni, the Goat Boy 
(Continued from page 33) 


That was not a true thought. God is 
always beside us ready to help ns, no 
matter how great wrong we have done. 

Moni thought that he could never pray 
to God again. Suppose little Meggy 
should fall over the cliff again and he 
could not pray to God to help him get 
her! How should he save her? Oh, he 
could not live withoyt God’s help! 

Then he noticed that the clouds were 
breaking away. He ran out of the cave. 

‘I will not do wrong any more,’’ he 
said, and suddenly he felt better. But 
4e could not sing. When he thought of 
ris dear little Meggy being killed, it 
seemed to him that he should never sing 
gain. 

He picked up the little kid and carried | 
ier all the way down the mountain side | 
n his arms. 

‘I fear I shall not have you to carry 
very much longer,’’ he said, and the 
dreadful lump came into his throat again. 

When he came near the hotel Paula 
was waiting. 

‘*Haven’t you found your song yet, 
Moni?’”’ she asked. ‘‘Why do you look so 
sad?’’ 

‘IT have something to tell,’’ answered 
Moni, without raising his eyes. ‘‘Some- 
thing has been found.”’ 

**Kound? Was it a jeweled cross? I 
lost one. ”’ 

**That was it,’’ said Moni. 

Then Paula made him tell her all about 
it. She was very happy at the thought 
of getting the cross back, and she deter- 
mined that the little kid-Moni loved so 
much should not be taken away from 
him. She went to the landlord and 
offered to buy Meggy. The landlord was 
glad to sell her, and Paula gave Meggy 
to Moni for his very own. 

Then the song came back.. Moni was 
so happy that he could not keep from 
singing. He sang and whistled and 
yodeled as he drove his goats. He 
skipped and jumped. Hepicked up little 
Meggy and capered around with her in 
his arms. 











telling as related to child psychology. 
story hour more entertaining and more thoroughly educational than 


260 Pages. 


ANY 
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**You are going to live with me al- 
ways and be mine,”’ he whispered, press- 
ing his cheek against her soft head. 
‘‘Oh, Meggy, Meggy, isn’t God good to 
help us?’’ 

And Meggy looked at him and gave a 
joyful bleat as if she understood. 

NOTE: The complete story of “Moni, the Goat 


Boy”’ is included in the Instructor Literature Series. 
Ask for No, 309; price 6 cents. 


The Right of the People to Rule 
“~~ (Continued from page 40) 


of the many in a spirit of courage, of 
common-sense, of high purpose; above 
all, in a spirit of kindly justice toward 
every man and every woman. We not 
merely admit, but insist, that there must 
be seif-control on the part of the people, 
that they must keenly perceive their own 
duties as well as the rights of others; 
but we also insist that the people can do 
nothing unless they not merely have, but 
exercise to the full, their own rights. 

The worth of our great experiment de- 
pends upon its being in good faith an ex- 
periment—the first that has ever been 
tried—in true democracy on the scale of 
a continent, on a scale as vast as that of 
the mightiest empires of the Old World. 
Surely this is a noble ideal, an ideal for 
which it is worth while to strive, an 
ideal for which at need it is worth while 
to sacrifice much; for our ideal is the 
rule of all the people in a spirit of friend- 
liest brotherhood toward each and every 
one of the people.—F rom a speech made 
by Mr. Roosevelt at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 20, 1912. 


Give Each His Chance 
(Continued from page 19) 


the boy a chance. Second, by helping 
the child to form the desire to go to high 
school two or three years before gradu- 
ating from grammar school, and help- 
ing him to find leisure hour and vacation 
employment and save his money toward 
his support while at high school; and, 
third, by getting the women’s clubs and 
other organizations to provide scholar- 
ships. Thestimulus of working for these 





It contains 443 pages of these talks and stories on nearly 
every subject of interest to children. 
illustrating the various trades. 
primary school, and home. 
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scholarships to be awarded on the basis 
of work and merit will be of service to 
the school. 

Above all, let us see that our children 
get their chance spiritually—that we put 
them in touch with the real sources of 
life, with art, literature, ethics—that we 
teach them the beauty of common things, 
the joy in their own surroundings and in 
theirimprovement. Especially if we live 
in the country, let us make use of all the 
richness of country life. We are sur- 
feited with jokes about the city child 
who doesn’t know the country, but how 
many country children do not know it? 
How many of them do not know even 
the names of the birds and the flowers, 
do not appreciate the beauty of tree or 
landscape, of sunrise or of sunset? For- 
tunately, a new conception of the glory 
and value of expert rural teaching is set- 
ting in. If we have such a splendid op- 
portunity let us try to make each child 
appreciate his chance, teaching him first 
the practical things about his environ- 
ment and then the spiritual things; help- 
ing him to get the joy out of country life. 

Help the children to,the habit of suc- 
cess. Help them to dream dreams that 
ean be fulfilled. Don’t you suppose that 
every child who took part in ‘‘Tiny 
Town,”’ in Springfield, Mo., will some 
day try to own ahome of his own? May- 
be you can’t build an entire town in 
manual training work, on a scale of one- 
half-inch to a foot, as they did in Spring- 
field, but you can make booklets such as 
they made, pasting in on separate pages 
the favorite picture of a front door, 
hall, living-room, bedroom, dining-room, 
kitchen, bathroom, den, and porch; and 
with arithmetic lessons and drawing les- 
sons and construction lessons, you can 
build up the home concept and help cre- 
ate a chance for those children to get a 
home of their own some day. 

Let us be sure that the children under- 
stand all the industrial and occupational 
resources of the neighborhood. Get some 
good books on vocation for the school li- 
brary, so that when a boy thinks he wants 
to be an engineer or a girl decides she’d 
like to be a nurse, they can read up on 
the vocation choscn. Sometimes a change 
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Bradley’s Straight- Line 
Picture Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Busy Work. 

Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and 
Jill, Alice of ‘‘Wonderland’’ fame and her 
: friends, The Gryphon, The Dodo and other 

- characters beloved by children—all with 
movable arms, legs and heads—are made from these Cut-Outs. 
Six Different Sets 
No. 8215. Mother Goose 





No. 8212. Fairy Tale 
No. 8213. The Family No. 8216. Toyland 
No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland No. 8300. Playtime Circus 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 
When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. The teacher can determine ata glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the'results of his efforts to make complete words on this card. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1. 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed on high-grade tag stock, Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which the “‘builder’’ box is subjected. Contains an 
extra large quantity of tablets. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly put together 
the words form the first basal story in Book 1, “Progressive Road to Reading.” 

Price, per box $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 





Poster Patterns—By Lula Maud Chance 


8210. This poster work provides interesting occupation lessons through which 
the child’s mind is re- 
ceiving information 
while, at the same time, 
his hand and eye are 
being trained. The 
posters are designed to 
illustrate the subject- 
matter of Chance’s‘‘ Lit- 
tle Folks in Many 
Lands,’’ and by their 
use the child becomes 
familiar with children 
of many race types and develops an interest in 
people of other countries. Eight plates, size 9x12, 
in artistic portfolio. 

Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Werk 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong manila cards size 674x10 inches; domino dots printed in 
dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty-four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1to1l0. Ina durable box. Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quan- 
tity of numerals from 1 to0 and supply of mathematical denominations, Strong box. An excep- 
tionally fine builder, Price, ber box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 

















Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 
8265. A unique number matching device including a card on the edge of which square notches are 
cut, the sections between the notches bearing answers to problems printed on smal] tablets, which fit 
into the notched squares, By reversing the card, the pupil has the answer to each problem. 
All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in durable box. Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request will place a copy on your desk. 
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of mind will prevent: one more square 
peg from trying to fit.a round hole. 

Try:to get your own chance. While 
you are giving full and whole-hearted 
service to your community keep in touch 
with the sources of advancement. It is 
the exceptional teacher who can continue 
to grow year ‘after year in one place. 
Examine your motives to see whether 
you are staying because it is easier to 
stay than to go; because it is hard to 
start in anew place. A reasonable num- 
ber of years in a community will find 
you giving good service; better leave 
before you get stale; try new scenes, 
and grow mentally and spiritually. If you 
are to be able to help your pupils to take 
their chance, you must know how to take 
your own. You must keep in touch with 
the sources of inspiration in story and 
song, and in method magazines, keeping 
up-to-the-minute in devices and plans 
for teaching. 

Be confident that you can and will 
teach well this year. Sidney Smith says, 
‘*A great deal ot talent is lost in this 
world for want of a little courage.’’ Let 
us be courageous. Democracy’s children 
need us more than ever. ‘They are sur- 
rounded on all sides by lying voices that 
say there is no chance any longer in 
America, voices that prate about ‘‘wage 
slavery’’ and ‘‘masses and classes,’’ and 
other dark nonsense to bewilder young 
and foolish minds. It is our task to 
prove that America 7s a land of oppor- 
tunity. Wecan doit. A few years ago 
the country was much amused by the 
story of afamily named Damn, a father, 
mother, and twelve children. A Western 
newspaper, date of July 5th, said that 
this family now own a farm worth $80, - 
000. When they landed in America they 
were poor but courageous. They have 
worked hard and are now the living 
proof that there is still a chance in 
America for those who try to profit by it. 

The dark forces will not dismay us. 
‘Emerson says, ‘‘He has not learned the 
lesson of life who does not. every day 
surmount a fear.’’ We have come into 
the schoolroom that we may help little 
children, and we know—to quote Emer- 
son again—that, ‘‘The chief want in life 
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is somebody who shall make us do the 
best'we can.’’ If we make the children 
do, not just as well as someone else'but 
the best they can, they will in turn make 
us. do the best we can, and we shall, 


which our country and our flag stands. 


Creed of Americanism 


I believe that the American Republic 
as instituted by the fathers constitutes 
the finest system of government ever 
ordained among men and affords the ma- 
chinery for the righting of grievances 
without resort to violence, tumult, and 
disorder. 

I believe that every inequality which 
exists in the social and economic condi- 
tion-of the American people is traceable 
to the successful demands of interested 
classes for class legislation, and I be- 
lieve, therefore, that practical equality 
can be obtained under our form of gov- 
ernment by remedial legislation in the 
interest of the American people and not 
in the interest of any body thereof, 
large or small. 

I believe there is no justification, in a 
government where officials are elected 
and laws made by the people, for a mi- 
nority to threaten bloodshed and anarchy 
unless the majority shall submit to the 
will of the minority. 

I believe that America belongs to 
American citizens, native and natural- 
ized, who are willing to seek redress for 
their grievances in orderly and constitu- 
tional ways, and I believe that all others 
should be taught, peacefully if we can 
and forcibly if we must, that our coun- 
try is not an international boarding 
house. nor an anarchist cafe. | 

I pledge myself to the support of these 
principles by my voice, by xote, and if 
need be, by my fortune and my life, and 
I promise my country to train my chil- 
dren in this most holy faith. — Vice Pres- 
ident Marshall. 


By friendly deeds is friendship won, 
If you want a friend you must first be 
one. 
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Physics Laboratory Table 


The double set of uprights and adjustable crossbars bring 
the work closer to the students on each side and afford double 
usual working space. 

If interested in Laboratory or Domestic Science Equipment, 
write for our very complete Catalog. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY _ COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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and put them to the test of actual use. 
this. 


Volumes 


Keratol 
Binding 


Fifty Thousand Teachers 


have purchased Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
and we hear nothing but words of commendation and praise from them. 
66 . . . ° ”? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating” and you cannot know how 
really valuable and helpful these books are until you have carefully examined them 
Our guarantee makes it possible for you to do 
The exceptionally low price of the books and the easy terms of payment under 
which they are sold place them within the reach of every teacher. 


READ OUR OFFER AND GUARANTEE BELOW 














Two 
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9x12 


Inches 


Full 
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Seal 











essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 








UR chief aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in’ grade 
and tural honk 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME I 


Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, — Games 


VOLUME II 


Agriculture, Nature Study, 

Story Telling, Dramatization, 

Drawing, Writing, 

Seat Work, — Recitations, 

Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


_ Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 


Illustrations More than 500 en- 


gravings inter- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 


5 1 2 Pages “ = of plates in colors. 
} * ‘ oe m4 > 4 Practical 
Over 500 Il ustrations ri Size, Binding, Ete. aiiie' 
is Aids and Devices -for Teachers consists 
of two volumes, each 9x12 inches, There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 


Title is stamped in gold. 








PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
é achers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primaiy Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 


The Special Price sf 


count cf 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. 


i is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books the next succeeding four months. 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 


making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 


Use order blank below. 


A discount of 50 cents is 








49> Please Remit by P. 0. Money Order. 


See Notice on Page 2. 
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USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Date.. 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
ractical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
»lumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
e of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 


7, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


imary Plans for one year. 


CT] 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered 


the manner in which payment is to be made. 


f Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
\_J of the next sueceeding four months, making a total of $5.00. 


| | Iam enclosing herewith the net cash price of $4.50. 


I am enclosing $1.15 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.15. 

= . . er . 

L | I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $5.65. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 
indicate by a check mark (x) 
in one of the squares below 
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GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense an 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





coln’s home at Springfield. 


ation. 


this land for all time. 


Roosevelt Memorial Association 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association has been formed 

to provide memorials in accordance with the plans of 

the National Committee, which will include the erection of a 
suitable and adequate monumental memorial in Washington; 
and the acquiring, development, and maintenance of a park in 
the town of Oyster Bay which may ultimately, perhaps, include 
Sagamore Hill, to be preserved like Mount Vernon and Lin- 


In order to carry this program to success, the Association 
will need a minimum of $5,000,000, and that participa- 
tion in the creation of this memorial fund may be general, it 
asks for subscriptions thereto from millions of individuals. 

Colonel Roosevelt was the greatest American of his gener- 
He blazed the trail which this nation must travel. 
Unselfish and sincere in purpose, unswerving in seeking the 
right and following it, definite and direct in action, with his 
theory of personal responsibility for wrong-doing and his creed 
of “the square deal” for all, he gave a lifetime of devoted pub- 
lic service which must stand as an inspiration to the youth of 
Ardently American, believing pro- 
foundly that only through fullest acceptance of America’s 
privileges and responsibilities could the people of this country 
realize their highest well-being and fulfill their obligation to 
themselves and to humanity, he set up ideals which it is not 
only a duty but a privilege to follow. 

A memorial to this man will not so much honor him as 
honor America and the citizens who raise it to him. 
tribution to the Roosevelt Memorial will be, in the highest 
sense, a pledge of devotion to ideal citizenship. Checks may 
be sent to Albert H. Wiggin, Treasurer, Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, | Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON, 


President Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


A con- 
































Teachers Can Still Help 


What response are the teachers of 
America going to make to the appeal of 
President Wilson to aid reduction of the 
high cost of living? That is a question 
every teacher should ask. The President 
has placed the situation squarely before 
the public. He has declared that if we 
fail to accomplish the first tasks of peace 
it will mean national disaster. 

““We are face to face with a situation,”’ 
he said, ‘‘which is more likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity and even 
the life of our people than the war it- 
self. An admirable spirit of self sacri- 
fice, of patriotic devotion and of com- 
munity action guided and inspired us 
while the fighting was on. We shall need 
all these now and need them in a height- 
ened degree, if we are to accomplish the 
first tasks of peace. They are more dif- 
ficult than the tasks of war, more com- 
plex, less easily understood and require 
more intelligence, patience and sobriety. 
We mobilized our man power for fight- 
ing; let us now mobilize our consciences 
for the reconstruction. The primary 
first step is to increase production and 
facilitate transportation so as to make 
up for the destruction wrought by war, 
the terrible scarcities it created and so 
as to relieve our people of the cruel bur- 
den of high prices. Only by keeping 


the cost of production on its present 
level, by increasing production and by 
rigid economy and saving on the part of 
the people can we hope for large de- 





creases in the burdensome cost of living 
which now weighs us down.’’ The teach- 
ers of America are in close touch with 
the households of America where econ- 
omy and saving must start. Their in- 
struction is the wedge which will open 
the doors of those households to thrift. 
Through the children in their charge, 
they can impress on their communities 
the need and means for saving, the prin- 
ciples of wise buying and care for what 
is bought and advantages of sound and 
profitable investment. Large numbers 
of the teachers of the country already 
are pledged to co-operation with the sav- 
ings campaign of the government con- 
ducted by the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department through issue and 
sale of War Savings Stamps, Thrift 
Stamps and Savings Certificates. It is 
a patriotic opportunity and a patriotic 
duty for the teachers to press that cam- 
paign and the investment in those se- 
curities with renewed vigor to meet and 
overcome the present crisis. 


We used to say, How may we train pu- 
pils for a democracy? Wenow say, How 
may we train pupils in democracy? 

Training in democracy is a dynamic 
process: it is training in how to feel, 
think, and act cooperatively; it is an- 
other way of saying that we comprehend, 
appreciate, and share our common envi- 
ronment.—Supt. I. M. Allen, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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if Well made cocoa contains 7 
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Choice Recipe book free. 
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A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
| eae it. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 

ree Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Address 
ROYAL BATH BALM CO. Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished, Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, x. 


jer range, an 

clearness. This is done ted 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
musicians, actors and speakers, 

ise it in your own home, Simple, 
silent. exercise 3 taken a few minutes 
daily impart vizor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this nists il help you. You need not 
faery hed or lis; if you will follow one 

disp ail coupon for free boo! 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and ie wr our 
k and literature, 

tell you just what this Felipe how Yt = 
used and what it will do ‘ou, No matter 
how SS pot ty ae seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your rece 
3! q obligation on you if 

ask Forth this faforeatlon: We ve giaaly send it 

free, postage prepaid. Just mail the co 


am Perfect \ Voice institute __ wil 
en a778 Wilson Ave. Chicago, 1. | 


Send me the nook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have PS 4 oppo- 
site subject that interests me 


D Singing oO rol 
O Stammering O Lisping 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Where does the “sweet grass” grow from which 
sweet-grass baskets are made? 2, Is the navy di- 
vided into units? If so, please name them.—Cly- 
mer, New York, 

1. There is a sweet-scented vernal 
grass growing extensively in meadows 
and pastures of the northern states, as 
the Vermont meadows at the foot of the 
Green Mountains, which is very sweet- 
scented after drying. This is doubtless 
the sweet grass that is woven with other 
basket material. But in the books on 
basket-weaving (especially those on In- 
dian basketry, in which much space is 
given to materials), although much is 
said of the use of grasses, no mention at 
all is made of the sweet grass. 2. The 
navy is not divided into units. 

1. Where do the bones of the upper jaw meet? 
2. Please diagram * ‘Lalone should suffer.” 3. What 


is meant by the “‘Aryan branch of the white jrace’’? 
—Glasgow, Pennsylvania. 


1. The mazillae, or upper jaws, form 


the greater part of the skeleton of the | 


face. ‘They complete the lower and inner 
quadrant of the orbit (eye-circle), and 
below the nasal aperture they project 
slightly at the middle of the lower bor- 
der of this opening. The lower parts of 
the mazxillae form the alveolar margin, 
or process, in which all the upper teeth 
are set. In a diagram of the skull, front 
view, the dividing or meeting line of the 
maxillae is plainly shown in the center, 
above the row of upper teeth, each 
maxilla being: designated by a letter or 
index symbol. (Lhe Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, in article ‘‘skull,’’ gives asimpler 
description and plainer representation 
of these bones than the books thus far 
consulted on descriptive anatomy.) 2. 
The diagram would be very simple: 
merely subject ‘‘1,’’ with modifier 
‘‘alone,’’ and predicate ‘should suffer. ’’ 
(The adjective ‘‘alone’’ commonly fol- 
lows its noun.) 38. The name ‘‘Aryan,’’ 
probably related to ‘‘Iran,’’ ancient 
name of Persia, is given to the prehis- 
toric people supposed to have lived in 
Central Asia, east of the Caspian sea 
and north of the Hindoo Koosh moun- 
tains. From this race are descended the 
Aryan family of nations: Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans, or Greco- 
Italian races, Celts, Slavs, and Teutons. 

Please name the state officials of Montana and 
sepeenennneaves in Congress.—A School Girl, Mon- 

na, 

The United States Senators from Mon- 
tana in the present Congress are Henry 
L. Myers, of Hamilton, and Thomas J. 
Walsh, of Helena. The two Represent- 
atives, both ‘‘at large’’ are John M. 
Evans, of Missoula, and Carl W. Riddick, 
of Lewiston. The Governor of Montana 
is Samuel V. Stewart; the names of 
other State officials, formerly included 
in the general State election returns, 
are not now published in those statistics. 

1. Who said, “‘A man should pass part of his time 
with the laughers’ ’2 2, Who said, “The best physi- 
cians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman’ a3 
3. What great lawyer said and to whom, “I have 
forgotten more law than you ever knew, but ‘allow 
me to say I have not forgotten much’? 4, Who 
said, * ‘I have given my life to law and _bolitics ; law 
is uncertain and politics utterly vain’? 6. "Who 
said, “Most good lawyers, live well, work hard, and 
die poor’? 6. Whosaid, “A kiss from my mother 
made me a painter’’?—A Waterford Subscriber. 

1. Dr. Johnson; as stated in Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson.” 2. Jonathan Swift. 
In Bartlett’s book of quotations, this 
version is given (see ‘‘Answers to Que- 
ries,’’ January, 1919): 

Use three physicians 

Still: first, Dr. Quiet, 

Next, Dr. Merryman, 

And Dr, Dyet. 
An answer recently found, that it was 
Sydney Smith, ‘‘quoting an old English 
proverb,’’ probably referred to these 
same lines. 3. Sir John Maynard, to 





WANTED--Hundreds Teach- 
ers as DRESS DESIGNERS 


You should learn Dress Designing, enabling you to 
design original clothes for yourself and frie nds, and 
also to increase your salary by teaching this important 
and interesting subject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price you now pay 
for two copied dresses, 

Large descriptive book, containing —_ le lessons, 
can be had, without charge, by writin ranklin In- 
stitute, Dept. K862, Rochester, N, ¥Y. Write before 
the present fodition is exhausted, 
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There is as much difference between seeing 
a thing and merely hearing about it as there is 
between visiting the Capitol at Washington or 
listening to a description of it. 
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© Underwood & Underwood | 


Seeing the Whole World is Possible 
Through the Stereoscope 
The Underwood System of 


Visual Instruction 
provides a short-cut direct method of teaching by 


Sense Experience 
and does for the eye what the telephone does for the ear 


Annihilates Space 


The Underwood System comprises a real teaching aid and puts 
into the hands of the teachers stereographs and lantern slides 
arranged to meet the hourly needs of the school, without any 
preparation in advance, 


Twenty-five Teaching Subjects for Every 
Grade from Kindergarten to High 


You Can Take Your Class All Over the World 


and give them a new, deep, vitalinterest intheir work. You can 
make their lessons REAL and more than that, retained in vivid 
memory. You can make your teaching mean what it has never 
meant before. 


All these things are now made possible and practical for any teacher through 
the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of VISUAL INSTRUCIION, the latest and 
most important educational achievement of the century comprising a peda- 
gogically organized series of 


1000 STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


covering the world, edited under the — direction of F. M. McMurry, Ph. D. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says, ‘“The first effect of looking at 
a good photograph through the stereoscope is a surprise such as 
no painting ever produced. The 
mind feels its way into the very 
depth of the picture. The scrag- 
gy branches of a tree in the 
foreground run out at us as if 
they wouldscratch oureyesout.”’ 


Special Offer to Schools 


We will send you express prepaid, a 
original portrait of Col. Rooseve 
Gust the same as illustrated, ) made in 
our Fifth Avenue, New York studio 
with facsimile autograph, 11x14’—in 
handsome frame, ready to hang in 
the school, for $10.00. 


Other sizes ranging in price from 
$3.00 to $35.00 




















List of supplementary school material on request. 

Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous Paint- 
ings, Physics, Zoology, Maps, Flags and many others. 

Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Raising Plans for 


Schools. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. m, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITS~™ 


Every article shown a 
special value, every dia- 
mond genuine, blue-white, 
perfect-cut. Your choice 
ON APPROVAL, 
NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE. Pay one- 
fifth after examination 
balance in ten pay- 
ments, SWEET’S 
Policy: You must be 
satisfied or no sale, 
PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN: 74% yearly in- 
crease in exchange value 
on every diamond pur- 
chased from us. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalogue FREE 


We are Maiden Lane’s Greatest 
Credit Jewelers, Send for cata- 
logue of precious gems, watches, 
gifts, etc. The lowest prices-- 
the highest quality. Jen months 
to pay on everything. Address 
Dept. 249 R. Liberty Bonds 
accepted at face value. 


‘SWEET ECO. 


AIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 














PHONOGRAPH 


Pure, clear tone, perfect reproduction, 
free from echo. School Co-Operative | 
plan to quickly introduce. 


PARTICULARS FREE. 
DeSelO-PhonE, Attica, Indiana 


LATEST IMPROVED | 
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Judge Jeffreys. 4. Daniel Webster, to 
Professor Silliman, May, 1852. 5. Dan- 
iel Webster is also credited with this 
saying. 6. Benjamin West, R. A., Amer- 
ican painter ; born in Pennsylvania, 1788, 
died in London, 1820, and buried ‘‘with 
great pomp”? at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
(Note: Answers to your remaining que- 
ries have not yet been found, even with 
the help of persevering librarians. ) 

1. Who said, ‘A dying man can donothing easy’’? 
2. What noted English author is the nephew of a 
famous pre-Raphaelite artist’’?—M.E. B., New York. 

1. Benjamin Franklin; these were his 
last recorded words to his daughter. 2. 
Rudyard Kipling, nephew of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. (Some of your questions 
are answered in the preceding list, re- 
ceived previously to yours; other answers 
have not yet been found. ) 

Name siz inventions that have greatly promoted 
the welfare of our sountry. Show the value of each 
and give the name and date of the inventor.-~Han- 
cock, Minnesota 

Six inventions of the early nineteenth 
century are cotton gin, steam locomo- 
tive, reaper, telegraph, sewing-machine, 
and cylinder press, in order of their date. 
Six noted inventions of more recent 
times are block signals for railways, in- 
creasing safety and aiding development 
of roads, Robinson—inventor, 1872; tele- 
phone, by Bell, 1876, and typewriter, 
Sholes, 1879, both of immense assistance 
in business, official, or social life; incan- 
descent lamp, Edison, 1880, revolution- 
ized to its very great advantage our en- 
tire lighting system; trolley car, Van 
Depoele and Sprague, 1884-87. 

1. Who was the “Nation’s Elder Brother’? 2. 
Who was called the *‘Colossus of Independence’ and 
why ?—West Virginia. 

1. This is one of the many descriptive 
terms applied to Abraham Lincoln, as 
‘“*wiseacre of the nation’s family, to 
whom the people of the North during the 
Civil War, looked for counsel and leaned 
upon for material support.’’ 2. It was 
John Adams, ‘‘the quick second -to the 
resolution of Richard Henry Lee, and to 
whose influence and efforts for Colonial 
Independence in the Continental Congress 
the ultimate adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence is due.’’. On. this ac- 
count, Adams received also the names of 





**Atlas of Independence’’ and *‘ Partisan 
of Independence.’’ (Answers both from 
Townsend’s ‘‘Handbook of U. 8. Polit- 
ical History.’’) 

Please give a list of the officers of the United 
States army according to rank.—A Nebraska Sub- 
scriber. ; 

The commissioned officers in order of 
rank, beginning with the highest, are: 


General ; Lieutenant General; Major 
General: Brigadier General; Colonel ; 
Lieutenant Colonel; Major; Captain: 


First Lieutenant; Second Lieutenant; 
First Sergeant; Sergeant; Corporal. 


1. How would or could.a plan and development be 
made of a cube, etc.? 2. Where was the sovereign 
power in (a) the Articles of Confederation ; (b) in 
the New England Confederation ; (c) and where in 
the Constitution? 8 Whoare the Governors of each 
of the possessions and territories of the United 
States ?—Centerville, S. D 

1. The plan and development in each 
case would be similar to that of a lesson 
on any object. Method should follow 
the general order: idea first, then name, 
parts, qualities, uses, comparison, and 
so on, based on observation and study of 
the object, and varied according to the 
previous knowledge of pupils, as to 
shape, size, surface, measurements, and 
other particulars. 2. (a) There was 
none. These Articles gave the Congress 
no means of enforcing its laws, and no 
power to lay taxes, collect revenue, or 
regulate commerce. For this reason, a 
constitution that bestowed such power 
became necessary. (b) This union of 
the New England colonies, ‘‘betwixt’’ 
the several Plantations under the Gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, the Govern- 
ment of Plymouth, of Connecticut, etc., 
gave sovereign power to the people of 
the Plantations. (c) In the Constitution, 
sovereign power is vested in the people, 
as stated in the Preamble. 3. The Gov- 
ernor of Alaska is Thomas Riggs, Jr. ; 
of Hawaii, Charles J. McCarthy; of the 
Philippines, F. B. Harrison; of Porto 
Rico, Arthur Yager. 


A man should never be. ashamed to 
say he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying in other words that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday.— 
Pope. 
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“Solving “Advertising 
‘Art Problems” 








“*Solving Advertising Art Problems’’ 


isin effect atext book on the principles un- 
derlying modern Commercial Art as applied 
to advertising ‘Contains 250 reproductions, 
in half-tone and line, of designs which have 
been unusually successful in helping the sale 


of a wide range of merchandise. More than 
7,000 words of text on the purpose, sales idea 
involved, technique color scheme and com- 
position ofthe designs, which include posters, 
car cards, newspaper and magazine illustra- 
tions, catalogue and booklet covers, dealers’ 
cards, window displays, letter heads, pack- 
ages, labels, containers, trade marks, etc. 


H. R. Kniffen, Director of Art, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City, writes:— 


“You have struck a keynote which will stimu- 
late the art teacher in his or her endeavor to 
see and teach art work in true relation to life 
outside the school. This book should be in the 
hands of every teacher of applied art’, 


Size of book 4!4x6 inches, firmly bound. Two 
color cover design. 111 pages, printed on 
Warren’s Cameo, with text and designs in 
rich sepia duatone ink. 

The edition is limited, get your copy now. 


Price $1.60 including mailing charges. 
ADVERTISING ARTISTS, Inc. 
(Aeolian Building) 

33 West 42nd Street, iNew York, N. Y. 

















Personal Grace -Charm 


Every Woman seeks individuality ~- may 
attain it through Color Harmony in Dress. 
mw) Our plan prepared by Master Color Spe- 
 cialists. | Handsome Booklet Free, 


Coloart Studio 12 


Temple Court 
Denver Colorado 


























MAHOMET, ages ago, o, standing on a high hill, offered up his Prayer, that the Mountain sieht come 
to him; but the hill stood still though he called it again and again. Butno way abashed before his faith- 
“Tf the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will come to the hill.” On this day 


The Miracle JS Wrought---The Mountain Has Come to Mahomet! 


ful followers, he said: 








Through the STEREOSCOPE has since into the SCHOOL 


SNOW AND ICE FROM THE ALPS ; yawn- 
ing chasms from which you draw back instinctively. 
You are glad that the rope is around the waist 
of the man standing so perilously. 


THE LAND of the PHARAOHS ; 


of the Nile, with its Sphinx and Pyramid—so marve 
that you reach to touch the rough stone, 
_to feel thecamel, to pick up the white sand at your feet. 


THE WHOLE WORLD HAS COME INTO THE CLASSROOM, answering the urgent call of the composite voice of Teacher and Pupil; brought through the 


ously REAL 








the ey A FIELD OF COTTON; 


in the field with the pickers, 


Transplanted, You want to pick’ a snowy b 
smile at the earnest black face before you. 











a bit of a pang Plantation 
jossom. You 
You are right there 


medium of the STEREOGRAPH, giving the same impression of REALITY as enjoyed in natural visién. 


ONE STEREOGRAPH tells many stories—holds the interest—produces many impressions. 
of the KEYSTONE ‘‘600 SET’’ SYSTEM twenty thousand stories and twenty thousand vivid impressions, even a part of which ORALLY expressed gives the 
pupil a training in Correct English that cannot be overestimated. HOW? Easily, through personal, daily study of the Stereograph; through recitation from the 
The plan is tremendously effective for the pupil tells well what he SEES. He knows it by sight. 


and Factories) Meadville, Pa. 


duplicate Lantern Slide. 
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| Have You Heard That 





{ Loan Colored Slides FREE? 
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YOU MUST BE INTERESTED--SO DON’T FAIL TO WRITE. 


we} Keystone View Co., Inc., Dept. N-I, 
Originators of Systematized Visual snatrnction 


SIX HUNDRED STEREOGRAPHS bring to the mind's eye, by means 
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The Miessner Piano Has 


Achieved Great Success 


HEN the Miessner Piano was first introduced there were 
many who were skeptical about predicting success for 
it—it was so radical a departure in piano building. 


=> 
——————— 





Everyone admitted, however, that the idea was right—that a 
small piano, easy to move and low enough for the teacher to 
look over while she played, was the ideal instrument for school 
and chorus singing. But they doubted that a really big, beau- 
tiful tone could be produced by such a small piano. 


Now, after a year of actual use in all parts of the United 
States the doubters have become the strongest advocates of the 
Miessner and commendatory letters pour in from the four cor- 
ners of the country lauding “the little piano with the big tone.” 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“The little piano with the big tone’’ 














| 


This little wonder instrument of Already Miessner pianos are being 


doubters, but it has amazed them union and everywhere they are 
by its full resonant tone—a tone acclaimed a great success. Schools 
approximating that of a small grand that have procured a Miessner on 
piano. trial have sent for as many as four- 

teen more in one order. The in- 


Severe tests have proven that the 
Miessner’s remarkable tone stays, 
even through hard usage. 


Special Offer 


The Miessner piano costs only about half as much as the average upright 


structor who once uses a Miessner 
will never want to return to the 
large piano. 

r/ 


to Schools 


7 | 


piano. We make an attractive offer to schools because of the valuable 7 JACK SON I 


publicity gained in each community through its use, 


Fill in the coupon below, send it in to us and we will mail 


the age has not only convinced the used in 47 of the 48 states of the 
| 
| 


PIANO CO., | 
ra 124 Reed St., 
7 Milwaukee, Wis. | 


@ Without any obligation on | 


you the Miessner Piano catalog and explanation of our 7 my part, please send me the 


popular sales plan for schools. 


Jackson Piano Co. 


@ Miessner catalogand full informa- | 
A tion about your special offer to schools. | 


124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. FP Position.........sccccccccsessrencescccccccsccces | 
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Don’t Be a‘‘Wall Flower” 


@, study Method. 


“< 


610 Brunswick Bidg., 

New York: 
Pl 1 our free 
book ke Mi sic. Lessons by | by 
Mail,”” e bent now I ca 
learn to play. _ 1 would like to 
learn how to play the 


following instrument..... ooecccce & 
Name..ccocsscccccccscccccceccece oocee & 
Address.ceccesices Cccccccsescesece a ceccece ° 4 


Organ, 
¥ Mandolin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, 
Piccolo, Saxaphone, Ukelele, ‘Sight Singing, 
Harmony and Composition, Hawaiian Steel - 

Guitar, Tenor Banjo, Viola. < 


No longer need the ability to play be shut wat 
of your life, 
for our new Free Book. Letus tel 
can easily, quickly, thoroughly learn to play your favorite boca instrument 
by note in your own home, without a teacher by our New Improved Home 
Different, easier than private teacher way—no tiresome, 
dry exercises—no inconvenience, no trick music, 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for a mere child. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY AT ONCE to help 
advertise our wonderful, easy system of teaching music, 
TIME we therefore offer our marvelous lessons and charge only for post- 
age and sheet music, Beginners or advanced pupils. Get all the proof, 
Bp facts, letters from pupils, AMA 
Book justissued. ALL FREE! Write postal mre Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


U.S. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Bldg.,, New York. 
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Violin, Comet, Guitar; Banjo, 






Just mail coupon or postal to-day 
you how you 














no ‘‘numbers,’’ yet 


FOR A LIMITED 


ZING OFFER and fascinating New 





Excelsior Literature Series 


| F] Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
For Use in the Upper Grades and in High Schools 


Ue 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics in general demand in the 


schools. 


They are adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and are 


carefully edited by capable teachers of English. Some have Biographical Intro- 
duction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also contains a number 


of titles specially prepared for school reading and study. 


The price is given 


after each book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Lonefellow, 


1 Evangeline. Biographical sketch, 
10¢ 





iutroduction and notes ....... 

Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 

JUutrOdUCLION, MOLES......cceseeeees ooccecesccees 10¢ 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biovraphical 

sketch, introduction, notes, questions, ouLiines1O0e 
7 EnochArden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 

introduction, notes, outlines aud que stions....10¢ 
9 GreatStone Face. Hawthorne, Biographical 

sketch, iutroduction, notes, questions, outlines1 0c 
1l Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 





ROTA MTN OUITIOS 05 c0nnnesnscs saceenis opane 16c 


13 Wordsweorth’s Po s. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... lGc 
15 Sohrab and Ruastum, Arnold, Iutroduction, 
OE, Rs scwndhesewansacek osasepeonens 40 1Gec 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study of 
L Ong fellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
jines, written and oral work, selected poems, 10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 
PICKS WIT MOTOR 200. rcccercrccccceesccencnccene 10c 
21 Cricket on the Tiearth, Dickens. Complete 
WEER OTPES. .nannsoscecnccccce-cosnsces ceenceeet 
23 Familiar Legends, Inez N. Mckee, A book of 
old tales retold for young pcople......cccceeees 10c 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mclee, Descrip- 
tionand stories, Fourth to sixth grades..... 10c 
27 Hiawatha, Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and Vocabulary.....sces.eee $nbebsnesnsecesnenes bc 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems, (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 


roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F, Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 
Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynuette, Lancelot and 
laine, ‘The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Kditor, Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questious for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOCabulary,........cceceeeees l5e 
Idylis ofthe King. Same asabove,cloth,. .35e 
Silas Marner. Eliot, Bioyraphicalsketch, nu. 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
icdited by Hiram Rk. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor, 238 pages, Paper.......... eee 20 
Silas Marner, Same as above, cloth..... 35ce 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V trom “Tales of a Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. Mach eod. teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y 15c 
Lady of the Lake. 35 
37 Literature ofthe Bible. Matthias R. Mleilig. 
This is ascholarly, familiar and revcrential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
point...... MTTTITITITITTT TTT TTT Tree l5c 
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Same as above, cloth..¢ 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Jointly by (WALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Sketch Bock. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A, Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous Classic, cover- 
iug most Of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy TLollow, 216 pages........csessseeees 15e 
The Sketch Book. Sameas above, cloth. .35¢ 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
school study....... Cocccrccccoceccrscers eosee . De 
Julius Caesar. Same as above, cloth 
Macbeth, Shakespeare, With introduction, 
notes, and questions by ‘Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D. 











LL. D. Unitorm With NO, 41..ccsccoccovcescvcss 15e 
Macbeth, Sameas above, cloth ...........+. 35e 
Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. With in- 


troduction, notes, ang questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdei!l, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 41 [5e 


6 Merchant of Venice, Same as above, cloth 35c 


As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LI. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, a4 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny wienitied "a, 
Uniform with No, 41. de 
As You Like It. Bame as above, cloth. .b5e 
Poe’s Taies, (Selected.) With introduc tion aud 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph. B, Theselections, 
eight in number,cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15¢ 
Poe’s Tales, Sameas above, cloth......... 35c 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introduction aud 
notes, by Edward A, IP arker, eh: SS sree Oc 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates, Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.b., LL.D., 

President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
bea rs book for school use, and for students 
OE MIMDOIT 5 0060000660006600605+0000001.c0vs0nasee 20c 


Sieestesuaies Debates. Same as above, 
Gotha HANGING. .0cccccosccsvocccese ereccceccoce oes 35e 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Ey- 
erctt Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G, 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........10¢ 
Democracy andthe War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H, Dodson, Seven. 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations With Germany,” 
First and Second “War Messages,” **Program of 
the World’s Peace” (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, Ilistory,and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and Iligh School, Heavy pa- 
per covers. 162 pages........ Sadesndbocnsbecess -20c 


Dansville, N. mt 
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Order from most 
convenient point 





See Page 66 


for full description of “How I Did It,” a new 320-page book 
written by teachers for teachers and containing more than 


700 practicable, usable suggestions for saving time and obtaining greater efficiency 


in the schoolroom. 
teachers have been. 


You will be delighted with this book as thousands of other 
Order a Copy Today. F. A. OWEN Pus. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 29) 


in the world is right through your mouth, 

isn’tit? There your breakfast goes past 
some sharp teeth, that are all ready to 
start the food factory. So you are going 
to do your share as partner in this fac- 
tory and give the teeth time to cut.the 
breakfast all up fine enough so the stom- 
ach won’t have more work than it can 
do. While the teeth are at work, six 
little cupboards in the sides of your 
mouth and under'your tongue open and 


| pour out a juice called saliva. This has 


to mix with the breakfast too, to help 
the stomach. “And if you. think about it 
while you chew you will be surprised to 


‘taste more delicious, flavors than ever 


before. | For the saliva turns: starch to 
sugar in your, mouth, 

And there is starch.in bread and cereal 
and other things. 

When your. breakfast slips down the 
food canal it finds the kitchen a very 
busy place. ‘[he-nerves are sending 
messages ,to the blood,to come and warm 
everything up,.and are unlocking the 


kitchen cupboards where the stomach 


gets the nice juices to mix with the food 
and dissolve all the lumps. When the 
food is all worked into a smooth paste, 
the nerves: open. a little door and the 
paste is.pushed along. out of the kitchen 
on its -way to the cells. 

‘But still the cells must wait. They 
couldn’t eat the pasteyet. But the won- 
derful food canal knows just what to do. 
It gets small again like your throat, and 
keeps the paste moving along past little 
tubes that pour out more nice juices un- 
til the food is thin like milk. Then this 
food stream flows past some wonderful 
little fishermen-cells who are eager to 
hurry the breakfast on, because they are 
hungry too, but they can’t eat it yet. 

Each fisherman-cell has a little fishing 
rod. He uses it like a stick, round and 
round, to make a whirl in the stream in 
front of him, till some of the food whirls 
right down a little tube where the blood 
is waiting. For the blood is a great 
friend to all the cells and he has canals 
of his own that run all over the body 
and carry food to every tiny cell. So at 
last the hungry little cells can all have 
breakfast as soon as the blood flows past, 
and that is a very short time after the 
blood gets the sweet food. 

The blood is so wonderful too. To- 
morrow I will tell you about the white 
blood-cells that watch out for accidents 
and for disease germs that would eat the 
food the cells need, and so make you 
weak and sick. Aren’t you glad your 
blood has such policemen? 

Just one thing more about the food 
canal and how it needs your help. When 
the little fisher-cells have drawn all the 
good out of the food stream, the food 
canal pushes all the rest along until it 
comes out, just the way Mother cleans 
up and throws away whatever food isn't 
good to eat. She wants the kitchen 
sweet and clean, and so do we. So that 
is why you should give your food canal 
a chance to throw away every morning 
the food it can’t use. If you don’t your 
kitchen won’t be able to help you win 
the race. 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN THE 
“WHITE POLICE-CELLS” COULDN’T 
HANDLE THE TROUBLE 


(A story to be told on the day after 
telling the story of ‘‘The New Game of 
Health.’’ The teacher should reproduce 
the sketches found on page 29 on the 
blackboard, to add interest. ) 

Once a white police-cell got a telephone 
message from a nerve that a disease 
germ was around. The police-cell hustled 
along as fast as he could, putting out 
legs and arms in every direction. He 
found the germ eating the breakfast 
that a muscle-cell needed, and leaving 
the poor little cell tired and thin, hardly 
able to move. You see, the boy whom 
this nice muscle-cell belonged to was 
having a race and the muscles were work- 
ing extra hard just then. Now, the 
white police-cell was no coward. He 
knew if he didn’t get that germ right 
away, it would grow big and divide into 
two, and then there would be twice as 
much trouble. Sohe threw himself right 
on that germ and ate it up. 

Thewhite policeman was moving along, 
quite happy,. when there came a call for 
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all the force. The blood stream had not 
been able to keep the germs out. It was 
not very strong because the boy didn’t 
eat the right kind of food. And now the 
police-cells had their hands full. Brave 
little muscle-cells, not able to get any 
building material because germs were 
eating it all up, fell downin little shape- 
less heaps before the police could arrive; 
and germs were contentedly sucking 
them in, too, and growing and dividing, 
and growing and dividing again. It was 
terrible. Four became eight, eight be- 
came sixteen, and sixteen thirty-two, 
doubling their number and eating away 
so fast that the policemen didn’ t have a 
ghost of a chance. 

The nerves sent a ‘‘hurry-up call’’ to 
the food kitchen. But the cooks had no 
food suitable for these cells.. In despera- 
tion the head cook telephoned to the big 
nerve centers, and they sent out all kinds 
of messages to the boy about what the 
cells needed. But he didn’t understand. 
He just wondered why his head ached so, 
and why he felt so weak and unhappy. 
Finally he had to‘go to. bed, and his 
mother sent for the doctor. 

Well, when the doctor told the boy all 
about his cells and how he had to play 
fair with them in giving them building 
material if he wanted them to make him 
well and strong, then the boy under- 
stood. Andhehas been eating the right 
kind of food ever since and growing well 
and happy. 


THE NEIGHBOR’S CALL 


(A dialogue which the teacher may use 
as here given, or she may read it to the 
pupils and ask them to write similar 
ones. Suggest a second scenewith Father, 
Mother, and the three children at the 
breakfast table.) 

Scene: Kitchen. Mother stirring some- 
thingon stove. Knock is heard. Mother 
goes to door. 

Mother—Why, good evening, Mrs, John- 
son. Come right in. 

Neighbor—I’m so glad I found you still 
out in the kitchen. 1 ran over without 
fixing up. I was afraid you would beall 
through with your work. 

Mother—Won’t yoy take this chair, 
Mrs. Johnson? 

Neighbor (sitting)—Thank you. 

Mother (going back to stir food on the 
stove)—Please excuse me. 

Neighbor—Oh, don’t let me interrupt 
you. 

Mother— You would have missed me if 
I hadn't forgotten to start my cereal 
while | was getting supper. 

Neighbor—Why do you bother at 
night? I cook mine while I'm getting 
breakfast. 

Mother—Well, I used to do that, but 
the children were always fussing about 
their cereals, especially oatmeal. I got 
discouraged. Then Susie came home 
with a card the school nurse had given 
her about cooking cereals slowly by start- 
ing them over night. And now I don’t 
have a bit of trouble. Johnny even asks 
for a second helping sometimes. You 
wouldn’t dream how different everything 
tastes, 

Neighbor—Did you ever! Well, per- 
haps that’s why Sammy makes such a 
fuss. You don’t happen to have that card 
Susie brought home, do you? 

Mother (going to a drawer and open- 
ing it)—Here it is. 

Neighbor—Thank you so much. I'll 
copy it and bring it back. Oh, I almost 
forgot what I came for— 
to have half a yeast cake? 

Mother (removing cereal from fire)— 
I’m sorry. Iusedasecond half to-night. 
But I can lend you a half loaf. 

Neighbor—Thank you. 

(Mother gets bread, wraps it, and goes 
to door with neighbor. ) 

Mother—Good night. 

Neighbor—Good night. 








Cut two days out of your life— 
Yesterday with its mistakes and follies, 
To-morrow with its fears and dreads, 
And live on only to-day. 





The aim of culture is to hold the past 
as a living force in the present.—Paul 
Elmer More. ‘ 
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“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 


(Continued from page 54) 

NOTE; From here the “hard words” will be 
omitted, as this detail of the study may be left to 
the discretion of the teacher. 

20. Describe Katrina. Explain ‘‘ famed 
for her vast expectations.’’ From what 
country were the original settlers of 
Sleepy Hollow? Have you discovered 
the four interests of Ichabod? 

21. Why does Ichabod’s visits to the 
Van Tassel home give Katrina more fa- 
vor? During what months was the grain 
flailed? Why does the author say ‘‘squad- 
ron of geese,’’ ‘‘regiments of turkeys,”’ 
‘Guinea fowls fretting,’’ ‘‘cock, that 
pattern of a warrior and fine gentle- 
man’’? Describe the farmyard. 

22. How does Ichabod’s imagination 


picture every fowl and porker? Explain’ 


the sentence beginning ‘‘ And even bright 
chanticleer.’’ 

23. Has Ichabod the truepioneer spirit? 
How do the pioneers of his time move 
to a new state? What was the ‘‘far 
‘west’’ in the day of the story? 

24. Compare our porches and living 
rooms of to-day with the Van Tassel 
porch and living room. Is a room with 
the work around more interesting? What 
work is, in the Van Tassel living room? 
Describe the parlor. Why is the cup- 
board door left open? Why is the cup- 
board in the parlor? Are its treasures 
immense? : 

25. Tell a story of some knight of old 
who won the lady of his heart through 
such achievements as Irving suggests. 
He thinks Ichabod has a harder task than 
the knight of old; in what ways? 
Paragraphs 26, 27, 28, 29 
w 26. Who is Ichabod’s chief rival? De- 
scribe him. From what noted hero has 
the word Herculean come? Who are the 
‘artars? Where is their home? Is it 
true that bodily strength gives the pos- 
sessor a superior position in country com- 
munities? How does Brom Bones enjoy 
himself and cause excitement? Who are 
the Don Cossacks? 

27. What is a ‘‘rantipole hero’? How 
does Katrina view Brom? Why do the 
other candidates retire from the field? 

28. Does Ichabod retire? What new 
qualities do we find in him? 

29. Explain that ‘‘stormy lover, Achil- 
les.’ Under what pretence does Ichabod 
come to Van Tassel’s? What do Baltus 
Van Tassel and his wife think about the 
affairs of Katrina? Have you ever seen 
a weathervane such as is described in 
this paragraph? 

Paragraphs 30, 31, 32, 33 

30. Into what two classes does the 
author divide women? 

31. How does Brom Bones wish to de- 
cide the contest with Ichabod? How 
does Ichabod show his shrewdness? By 
what jokes does Brom hector the school- 
master? 

32. Explain ‘‘that scepter of despotic 
power’’ and ‘‘ the birch of justice.’’ What 
is meant by ‘‘contraband articles’’? Are 
the same things made in schools to-day? 
What was an old-time quilting? 

33. After the invitation comes how is 
the school conducted? 

Paragraphs 34, 35, 86, 37, 38, 39 

384. Tell of Ichabod’s preparations for 
the party. Describe the horse. 

_85. Describe Ichabod’s manner of 
riding. 

86, 37, 38, 39. Has this author seen 
real autumn in the country? Does he 
know birds? Are his descriptive touches 
good? Mention some of the features of 
this fine afternoon and the scenes along 
the road. Does Ichabod’s Jove for good 
things to eat appear during the ride? 
These are good descriptions of the year’s 
most abundant season. 

Paragraphs 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46 

40. Who are gathered at the party? 
How are they dressed? What is the 
fashion in men’s hair-dressing? 


41. Why does Brom Bones despise a | 


well-broken horse? 

42. Describe the scene in the house 
that delighted Ichabod. Explain ‘‘did 
ample justice to every dainty.”’ 

43. Retell this paragraph. What happy 
scene does Ichabod see in the future? 
How will he treat schoolmasters then? 

44, Describe the mood of Baltus Van 
Tassel. 

45. Is ‘‘orchestra’’ a big word for the 
musician? 

46. What is the marked characteristic 
about Ichabod’s dancing? Who is St. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Vitus? How does it happen that there 
are negroes in New York? Is Ichabod 
happy? Is Brom Bones enjoying himself? 


Paragraphs 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 

47. What do the older men do at the 
party? 

48. How long has it been since the 
war? Had times been full of activity 
and interest for everyone during the Rev- 
olution? Why had this section been the 
region of refugees and marauders? Re- 
state the last sentence in this paragraph. 
Is this just as people do to-day? 

49. How near to the truth are the 
stories of Martling and the rich mynheer? 

50. ''o what does the conversation 
turn? Why, according to the author, do 
towns that change population have no 
ghosts? Give your own explanation. 
Does Irving seem well acquainted with 
the ways of ghosts? Does he speak of 
them as if he feared them? How will 
his way of speaking of them affect read- 





ers who are superstitious? 

51. Look up the story of Major Andre. 
Is it absurd to consider that this tree is 
haunted? Describe the favorite haunt 
of the Headless Horseman. 

52, 58, 54. What wonderful adventures 
do Brouwer and Brom Bones relate? Do 
they believe their own stories? Why do 
they tell them? 


Paragraphs 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60 


55. Is Ichabod’s tete-a-tete a satisfac- 
tery one? Why has Katrina flirted with 
him? Retell this paragraph. 

56, 57. These paragraphs describe the 
lonely night ride. Rewrite this descrip- 
tion, trying to give the same idea of 
loneliness as the author gave. 

58, 59. What object must Ichabod pass 
on the homeward ride. How is he 
frightened? 

60. Why does he fear the bridge? Is 
his imagination working hard? Sketch 
as you can see them: the road from the 
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schoolhouse to Van Ripper’s; from Van 
Ripper’s to Van Tassel’s; locate the 
church, the cemetery, Major Andre’s 
tree, Wiley's swamp, the stream, the 
bridge. 

Paragraphs 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 

61. What frightens Gunpowder? 

62, 638. What devices does Ichabod try 
in the hope of evading or warding off 
the specter? What terriblediscovery does 
he make? 

64, 65, 66. Describe the race and the 
final fall of Ichabod. 

Paragraphs 67, 68, 69, 70, 71 

67. What traces are found of Ichabod's 
night adventure? 

68, 69. Does his disappearance cause 
much gossip? What is the final specula- 
tion concerning him? 

70, 71. What rumors come back in late 
years? Have you asure idea of the ghost 
that ran the race? 

(Continued on page 79) 














A NEW DAY HAS DAWNED FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 

















Abdullah (ab-diil’a) has been traveling at 


The Morning Prayer 


night. When the sun peeped over the rim 
of the sand he made his camel kneel, and 
stepped off. Then he turned his face to the 
east and bowed to the ground. He is saying 
his first prayer of the day. He prays five 
times between sunrise and sunset. 

When his prayer is finished, he will say, 
“‘ch-ch-ch’? to the camel. It will kneel. Ab- 
dullah will seat himself in the saddle, and 
away they will go across the desert. He 
will not travel far after sunrise because it 
grows very warm. At noon the sun is al 
most’overhead, and the sand gets scorching 
hot. 


If you meet Abdullah in the desert and 
he feels friendly toward you, he will say, 
“Salam Alikoum (i-leek’oom), which 
means, ‘‘Peace be with you.”” After he has 
said ‘‘Salam Alikoum”’ to you he will not 
harm you. 


Abdullah lives in one of the large oases in 


_ the northern part of the great desert. That 


is many long days’ journey from Machla’s 
home. 


™ 























pictures (2in full color), 
ee 


48 pictures (4 in full color). 





HE LAND, THE WATER, THE AIR?” illustrates cape, bay, delta, divide, volcano, geyser, etc., 
“THE UNITED STATES” presents the great rivers, mountain peaks, natural wonders, parks, 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON SEPARATE SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS 


At the request of thousands of teachers, the incomparable National Geographic pictures are now available. They are printed on heavy, glossy- 
coated paper, NINE BY ELEVEN inches in size, with about two hundred words of illuminating text accompanying each one. (Page 16 ol the Sahara 
Series is shown above, three-fifths actual size.) ; ’ we 7 Ate ; 

F Selected by a trained teacher of Geography from thousands of remarkable pictures which the National Geographic Society has gathered from 
every out-of-the-way corner of the globe, these “talking photographs” are being welcomed by the educators of the country as a most valuable aid in 
their work. : : , ; 
| These sets are now ready for delivery. Other series.are being compiled. . . eo mae 
H “ESKIMO LIFE” shows caribou, whales, seals, polar bears, snow houses, grown folk and children at work and at play. 24 pictures (2 in full cok rr). 
“SAHARA LIFE” pictures the ostriches, camels, and caravans, the tent homes, the expanse of wind-tossed sand, the oasis, and date harvest. 24 


48 pictures (4 in full color). 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





| Department X, National Geographic Society, 


| for which I enclose... 2.02. --22-- eenneeee Dollars. 








16th and M Streets, Washington, D. C.: 





Postpaid in U. S. 


CUT ON THIS LINE----------- 


These Pictures cre obtainable only from Washington Headquarters. Order at once, 


PE siesstdceic datecode sets of Eskimo Life (24 sheets) @-_.._--.--- ‘ $ .50 
mcucac eccocccceoccact@te Gf Galaga Vite (24 ehecia) Oi .cc0< cnc scces cece .50 

_.sets of Land, Water, and Air (48 sheets) @ .....-- 1.00 

...sets of United States (Prelim.) (48 sheets) @-_....-- 1.00 

atta ae aie cassanls groups of all four above sects @......... $2.75 per group 


PR Maptaddanen eadwouas 


Street Address... .._. 


City and State.......... 


and chief public buildings of our own cpuntry. 
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Teach Children the “Library Habit” 


Begin in the FIRST GRADE—Continue Through ALL THE GRADES 
With Well Graded Books --- With Interesting Books - -- With Small Books --- With Many Books 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THs end may be accomplished by using the INSTRUCTOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS which are listed and classi- 
fied on this page. 

These little books have from 32 to 48 pages each. 

They are well printed on high grade book paper and sub- 
stantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects of special interest and helpfulness 
to children, including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. Many of them 
abound in illustrations. 











COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


First Grade Group 


27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 
acation 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
inter 
29C Indian Myths 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 


Reader 





31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


1C Little Plant People—Part I 
2C Little Plant People—Part II 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 
2450 Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Second Grade Group 


38C Adventures of a Brownie | 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Life in the Colonies—II | 
Pennsylvania) 


66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 





48C Nature Myths 


| 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 


ren 


Chi 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 


| 50C Reynard the Fox 


146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 
tories 
54C Story of Columbus 
7C Story of Langfellow 


(Virginia Bhd ® 
152C Child's Garden of Verses BOC Sy of the Bence Tee Party 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 220C Story of the Christ Child 


135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 

36C Little Red Riding Hood 

39C Little Wood Friends 


43C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Il. tory of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
oard—Part Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
19C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
OC Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands—I | 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) | 
63C Children of the South Lands—Il | 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) | 
167C Famous Artists — ]— Landseer | 
an onheur | 
14C Famous Early — Americans | 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- | 
ellow—( Village Blacksmiih, 
Children’s Hour, and others) | 





| 203C Little 


165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 
Plant People of the 
Waterways 
195C Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of Wool 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 


Mountain Boys) 


| 69C Stories of the Revolution—II 


(Around Philadelphia) 


| 70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 


(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


164C 


Fourth Grade Group 


201C Alice’s First. Adventures in 
onderlan: 

202C Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland 

79C A Little New England Viking 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 


127C Gray’s Elegy 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
218C Makers of European History 
227C Our Animal Friends 

T7C Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel Boone 

81C Story of David Crockett 


ney and Fulton) 910 i 
87C Amuticon, :  oeeaiiea (Morse | 93 seed of — 

an ison 178C St f Lexingt d Bunk 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, Hill nia ee] 


erry, Farragut) 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
207C Famous _ Artists —Il—Reynolds 


i 
76C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 


281C Builders of the World 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 81C Story of DeSoto 
183C A Dog of Flanders 217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
243C Famous Artists—II]—Millet 182C Story of Joan of Arc 
265C Four Little Discoverers in| 98C Story of Nathan Hale 
Panama 218C Story of Peter Cooper 
16C Explorations of the Northwest | 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 93C Story of Silk ; 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Ride, Independence Bell,etc.) | 94C Story of Sugar 
199C Jackanapes 97C Story of the Norsemen 


8C King of the Golden River 200C The Child of Urbino 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and | 244C What Happened at the Zoo 
ther Stories and Other Stories 
139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 

163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of Iron 

298C Story of Leather 


73C Four Great Musicians‘ 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 


lon and Paris) 106C Story of Mexico 
115C Great European Cities — II 1880 Story of Napoleon 
(Rome and Berlin rit Stories — Robin Hood 
168C Great European Cities — III 0 a do 7 Thane 


(St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople 
117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 10C The Snow Image 
280C Making of the World 24C Three Golden Apples 


' Seventh Grade Group 


119C Bryznt’s — Thanatopsis, 11C Rip Van Winkle 
tuner Poems 15C Snowbound 
14C Evangeline 189C Stories of Heroism 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 266C Story of Belgium 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 192C Story of Jean Valjean 
I, The Story of Perseus 284C Story of Little Nell 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part | 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
. e Story of Theseus | 286C Story of Slavery 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 224C Story of William Tell 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 120C Ten Selecti ‘om Longfell 
149C Man Without a Country, The | 225C Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
260C Oliver Twist 247C The Chinese and Their Country 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—III | 295C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
22C Rab and His Friends 246C What I Saw in Japan | 


Eighth Grade Group | 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses | 128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 


185C Story of the First Crusade 
211C The Golden Fleece 


25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 


and 

















: aad Cattle 297C Story of David Copperfield 
272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep | 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
and Swine ennyson 


There are Two "lundred titles in all and these have been 
carefully classified into eight grade groups of twenty-five titles 
each, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 
examination of the list of titles below will show the great 
variety of reading matter supplied in these books. 

Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered li- 
brary box which may be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
the books will be easily accessible to the pupils. 
boxes are illustrated and described below. 

These books have been approved for library purposes and 
for supplementary reading.in many cities, counties and states 
and thousands of city, village and rural schools are using 
them with the most beneficial results. 


252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 
151C Gold Bug, The 
238C Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—Partl 

239C Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Fart 

216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 


259C Last of Mohicans 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries 





236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 


Price: 10 cents per copy; $2.75 for each grade 
books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box; $20.00 for the complete set of eight 


group of twenty-five 


251C Story of Language 

242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 

241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
23C The Deserted Village 

20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 

from the Town Pump 

231C The Oregon Trail’ (Condensed 
- ne og 

25 e Pilgrim’s Progress 

279C True Story of the Man in the 


18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 





111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


and Murillo 








groups (200 books) in boxes. 








SOME METHODS FOR USING THE BOOKS 


Individual Supplementary Reading. One pupil may 
read orally to the entire class and the class may re- 
produce the story or any part of it, orally or in writ- 
ing. Children should be taught to be good listeners 
as well as good readers. 

Silent Reading. Pupils may read silently during 
study period for special information and culture and 
as a reward for satisfactory efforts. 

Correlation. Special and extended interest may be 
awakened by the volumes of History, Biography, In- 
dustries, Products, Nature, Art, Narrative and Stand- 
ard Literature. They supplement the regular text- 
book and stimulate a desire for further study. 

Discipline. The troublesome pupil usually has an 
active mind. Access to these books during his restive 
period will in most cases solve the problem. 





English. In addition to the correlation, the actual 
work may be taken from these volumes for paragraph- 
ing, reproduction, composition, oral expression, as 
well as the study of grammatical and rhetorical forms, 

Special Day Exercises. Declamatory and feature 
work for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Arbor and Birth- 
days, of Patriotic and Literary Characters will be 
found in such volumes as Story of the Pilgrims, Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories, Stories of Lincoln, Lee, 
Washington, Longfellow, ete. 

Community Work. Many of these volumes are un- 
known to patrons and would be read by them with 
great interest. Patrons should be encouraged to make 
use of the library at all times, thus enlarging the re- 
lation and cooperation that should exist between home 
and school. 
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It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can 
be more easily induced to read several small books 
than one large one and that by devoting such time as 
is available to reading these small books, a much 
wider range of information will be obtained than by 
devoting the same time to reading larger books, 

These books should be constantly available to the 
pupils, subject to the discretion of the teacher, and 
their daily useshould be encouraged. Children may 
easily be taught the habit of borrowing books from a 
library, a habit of great value in later years, and their 
taste for the right kind of reading may be definitely cul- 
tivated through the use of these excellent little books. 


The Instructor School Library Complete 


200 Cloth Bound Books Arranged in 
Eight Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 


$2.75 $20.00 


FOR EACH GRADE FOR THE FULL SET 

GROUP PUT UP IN OF EIGHT GROUPS 

A STRONG CLOTH INCLUDING THE 
COVERED BOX BOXES 



















The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundred 
cloth bound library books arranged in units of twenty-five titles for 
each grade from the First tothe Eighth. Each grade group is put 
up in a strong cloth covered library box and the names of the titles 
are printed onthe outside. Included with each group is a card 
giving instructions for the teacher and explaining the various ways 
in which the books may be advantageously used. There is alsoa 
record book which will enable the teacher to keep a record of the 
books read by each pupil and at the same time prevent loss of the 
books by careless distribution. The set of books asa whole has all 
the aspects of a larger library and should train the pupil in the 
ability to select and read good books—a habit much to be desired. 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


—————_ 


100 Titles 
Assorted for 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 








The above is an illustration of our Instructor School Library 
No. 1, which is especially adapted for the one-room rural school. 
This library consists of one hundred of the cloth bound books se- 
lected proportionately from the eight grade groups and put upina 
strong cloth covered library box with hinged cover and drop front. 
On the inside ofthe drop front is an alphabetical list of the 100 
books showing the grade or grades for which each book is adapted. 
It is intended that the box shall be placed upon the teacher’s desk, 
where the books will be constantly available to pupils and patrons. 
Included with each library isa record book for the teacher’s use 
andacard explaining the various ways of using the books. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) oper rrom most 


Published Jointly By 





HALL @McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | “ONVENIENT POINT 
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“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 


(Continued from page 77) 
GENERAL 


If the teacher reads a paragraph and 
stops at desire to fit in the meanings and 
questions, the new words, the phrases, 
and explanations are often more easily 
secured than if she waits until the en- 
tire paragraph is read. A second read- 
ing should be given by the pupils to se- 
cure the unimpeded swing and spirit of 
the story. Expressive reading. may be 
secured at this second reading. 

Some general discussions can be held. 
The following are suggestive: 

Were the people of Irving’s time 
troubled by superstition? What effect 
has ridicule on superstitious fear as com- 
pared with preaching against such an 
error? 

The words may be best reviewed by 
asking for sentences, the thought of 
which is taken from the story. Irving 
uses his adjectives so well that they 
often stay in the mind just as he uses 
them. 

Special lessons on adjectives may be 
planned from the story. Do not make 
the lessons technical. 

Written compositions, especially de- 
scriptions, may be devised. 

Use all available pictures. Sometimes 
children draw excellent pictures to illus- 
trate their compositions. Encourage this 
practice. 


An Important Factor in a Teach- 


er’s Success 
(Continued from page 36) 


help a teacher to focalize on something 
definite for each lesson, and will give her 
something definite to feel she has accom- 
plished or not accomplished at the end of 
that lesson. Is it not much better to 
say, ‘‘I set out to-day to teach Fred, 
Bill, and Mary that two and two equals 
four, and I did it,’’ rather than to wait 
until the end of the year and then say, 
‘*T have tried all this year to increase 
the power of the human race to think, 
abstractly by teaching mathematics, and 
I don’t know whether I have succeeded 
or not’’? 

Point two. The plan book will help to 
get general methods down‘to the level of 
the class to be taught. I once had a 
teacher, a graduate of a good training 
school. Sheknew methods. Yetshe told 
me this, ‘‘I just can’t make plans before 
I go into my school each day. I have to 
wait until I am with my pupils to find 
out what their atmosphere is, and then 
I teach as this atmosphere demands. ’”’ 
Now, ‘‘this may be true or it may not be 
true; this is the way it was told to me,’’ 
but it always seemed to me that she was 
working wrong end to. If she needed 
‘*atmosphere’’ to teach in, she should 
have made her plans.in such a way that 
she could have induced the kind of at- 
mosphere she wanted. This would have 
been quicker and more businesslike than 
to go to school each day mentally sniffing 
around after ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

This is, of course, an unusual case. 
Few people in our walk of life carry on 
casual conversations about ‘‘atmos- 
phere.’’ Yet the vast majority of teach- 
ers, in getting ready for to-morrow’s les- 
sons, will look over the geography book 
and say, ‘‘Well, to-morrow | will teach 
the Philippine Islands’’ and let it go at 
that. But, supposing these same teach- 
ers were going to give this lesson before 
a teachers’ meeting, how many of them 
would let it go at that? Very few. They 
would plan out every detail of procedure, 
even to the extent of thinking, ‘‘I’ll ask 
that dull Henry this easy question.’’ 
Haven’t our children a right to as good 
teaching as is given at teachers’ meet- 
ings? ‘‘But think of the work!’’ Of 
course it means work. If you are in the 
teaching line because it is an easy way 
to get money, you are in the wrong pro- 
fession. Marrying a millionaire would 
suit you better. The work of keeping 
plan books is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, as is witnessed by the thousands 
of teachers who now keep them. 


Point three. For the teacher who is |- 
eager to improve, the plan book offers |: 


a valuable opportunity for self-criticism. 
After a lesson has been successful or un- 
successful, the teacher can look over the 
plans and decide what things helped to 
make the success or failure. Then these 
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things can be noted for use or avoidance 
in. the future. 

Point four. The plan book provides a 
valuable record of applied methods and 
of subject matter covered. 

Point five: Because of the four points 
enumerated above, the extra work 
caused by keeping the plan book is more 
than made up by the increased efficiency 
of the teacher who keeps it. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Part II of this article will 


take up the specific way in which a Plan Book may 
be kept. 


Teaching Geography in 1919 
(Continued from page 30) 


slovakia also. Of what countries were 
these once a part? Were.they ever in- 
dependent? How came they to be inde- 
pendent now? What determined their 
boundaries? 

Not only have new nations been born, 
but on the other hand, others have dis- 
appeared. We may not find on the new 
maps the names of Serbia and Monte- 
negro, but in their place, along the eas- 
tern Adriatic, is the country of Yugo- 
slavia. What does the name mean? Of 
what is the country composed? What 
decided its boundaries? Over what cities 
of this region has there been much dis- 
cussion? 

During the recitation constant watch 
must be kept by both the teacher and 
the members of the class on many of the 
statements made by the pupils who have 
looked up facts in cyclopedias and ref- 
erence books. Such a large proportion 
of the sugar supply of the world is not 
produced now by European countries; 
neither are most of the manufactures of 
France produced in the northeastern part, 
nor is Lille one of its foremost manu- 
facturing cities; Serbia is not becoming 
more prosperous and rapidly developing 
its industries and its agriculture, nor is 
its capital, Belgrade, now a city of mod- 
ern blocks, a growing industry, and a 
great trade; Viennais no longer the gay, 
proud capital of a prouder empire and 
one of the largest and wealthiest of Eu- 
ropean cities. 

What will be the future of Vienna? A 
country of six or seven million people 
cannot support a capital of more than 
two million. Will Pragueor Budapest or 
Warsaw become the chief city of Central 
Europe? With few resources and few in- 
dustries, what will be the future of the 
present Austria? Instead of stating facts 
which no one at the present time can 
vouch for, why not encourage our pupils 
to ask questions and then all, teacher and 
pupils alike, watch for the developments 
which will furnish the answer? 

The war has made history. Did you 
ever read of some stirring historical 
event and wish that you might have 
lived while those things were actually 
happening instead of having to learn 
about them from some book? In con- 
nection with the study of the geography 
of Europe, the wise teacher will impress 
upon the minds of her class the impor- 
tant contributions to the history of the 
world which have been made during the 
past four years. The passing of old na- 
tions and the birth of new ones with 
different forms of government, different 
ideals, and different standards of life 
are important historical changes which 
have been going on during the lives of 
our pupils of to-day and ought to make 
on them a much deeper impression and 
one much more lasting than if they were 
obliged to learn these facts from the 
pages of a textbook. 


The Task of Democracy 


“To make the worid safe for democ- 
racy.’’ ; 
**To prove democracy is safe for the 


world”? 
**To make sure that government of the 


people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.’’ 


Better be an hour too early than a 
minute too late. 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
y our Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
I es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the “—~ or Byelide: 

be “4 ies, Motoring or Go! 
mF oy Baglin Mntggy 3 Wour Dreaniet 


for Murine when your Eyes N Care. M-13 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 









“All you need is 
a little toning-up” 


“DUT,” you may say, “tonics merely stimu- 
late for the time being.” True—for most 
tonics. But there is one tonic that does more 
—a tonic that rebuilds—a tonic that adds 
to the very substance of blood and tissue, 
thus promoting health and vigor in a nat- 
ural, lasting fashion. That is Sanatogen, the 
food-tonic. 

Not a mere claim—but the sum total of the recorded 
experience of the medical profession and the testi- 
mony of thousands of men and women in all walks of 
life, including leaders like Lady Henry Somerset, who 
writes: 


“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores sleep, invigorates 
the nerves and braces the patient to health.” 


And also Olive Schreiner, the gifted writer, who says: 


“ Nothing that I have taken for years has given me such 
a sense of vigor as Sanalogen.” 


d ] When all you need is a toning-up, you need Sanatogen. 
Wrile for interesting booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


Grand Prize, International Con- 
gress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


San atogen 
Enclorsed by Physician thé World Over 


AT THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL’’ 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A Scream from Start to Finish. Teachers, pupils 
and visitors shown at their best (or worst) in this 
program of recitations, speeches, songs and general farce of the exhibition day of an earlier generation. 


Send 25c, for introductory copy (one only), TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 247 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 


FR E gE A wonderful little Book of money- “Will It Pay Me To Go To High School”’ 
T 























making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the AB C of successful Story and | js an inspiring little booklet, to boost high school at- 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely tendance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies $2.00. 


Dx] 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
WRITERS PRESS, pevt.27, Auburn, N.Y. | Thos. E. Sanders, Racine, Wisc. 

















T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 

you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and. because it appeals to COMMON SENSE, 
No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 





Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 


Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 
Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I willsend you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Cocroft is a.nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
our training camps have conditioned our men, 
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ntertainment and Other Helpful Books for Teachers 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


INSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
= 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 








Pieces and Plays for 
Thanksgiving Day | 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 




















Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 


Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part V—Dialogugs, Plays and Music. 
Part III—Acrostics. Part VI—Stories. 

The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many 
new poems. ‘The dialogues and plays are bright and 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there 
is an abundance of material for very small children. 

















192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 











Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon — 
Pieces ond Plays’ 
‘Special Days 


This is one of the most popular books in our ‘‘Pieces and 
The contents consist of Quotations, Reci- 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Music, Drills, Dances, 
Dialogues, Plays, and Programs for: 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, 
Arbor and Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 
Teachers will find this book invaluable in arranging pro- 
grams for May Day and Mother's Day. 
school plans to have a Maypole. 
complete directions with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 
192 Pages. 


Plays’’ series. 





Nearly every 
In this book there are 











Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


PIECES‘ PLAYS Adapted for All Ages of School’ Children 
red. HRISTMAS DAYS The book is made up as follows: 


eee Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. | Part IlI—Acrostics. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. | 


A collection of more than One Hundred Recitations and_ Songs, 
and many Dialogues and Plays. _The Finest Assemblage of Christ- 
mas Material Ever Put into Book Form. Every recitation, beit a | 
four-line verse for a tiny tot, ora poem requiring ten minutes to | 
recite, is a worth-while piece that gvill delight an audience, The | 
old favorites are here, many seldom found ina collection of this sort, 
and others written especially for this book. The great feature of the 
dialogues and plays is that many of them include a whole school- 
roomful of children, and others are so elastic that they may be used 
witha small or large number in thecast. A teacher often is per- 
plexed to find a play in which all the pupils may take some part, 
but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. | 























Christmas Plays and Exercises [37 
By Laura wnnnes aeons Willis ~ Bugbee and Others ; Christmas Plays 4 
The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained -and Exercises 


in this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays 
and Exercises which is well kncewn to teachers. They 
have been written by authors who have had long experience in preparing 
school plays and every one has been successfully produced before publica- 
tion. The plays included are: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview 
with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace }|"}° 

of Kriss Kringle ; The Captive Jack Frost ; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to |- J 


Santa Claus. ees satis ea ry] 


























Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 








Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 





riage RE © 














poet YANTOMIMED 
“SONGS “and PO 


SED ing of all entertainment features. 





been so insistent that this book has been prepared to 
meet the call. A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any publisher; 
that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book of panto- 
mimes at a price within the reach of all. 

There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 


The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own acopy of this beau- 
tiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of having 
it to use when the need arises? 











Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 








AHERN EATIUUIIDS Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
PIECES ano PLAYS been published a recitation book which was made up | 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of | 


which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘ Pieces and Plays”’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. ‘The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable. ~ The second part of the book \is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people. This book is just the one to 
turn to when you are looking for a “‘piece” or a “play” for Friday 
afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


for PRIMARY PUPILS 


























Ten New Drills for Schools 


By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of Elocution and Physi- 
cal Culture, Dayton, Ohio Schools. 
Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill — Marching 
through Georgia, two drills, primary and advanced—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetie Drill or Posings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill—Cadet Drill. 
becomes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics, 

Price, 30 Cents, postpaid. 


are: 








The drills included 


Each drill so fully and clearly explained that it 








Ten New Drills 





By Lucia M. Wiant. Fortunately for the health of children, it is not 
now necessary to plead the cause of a gymnastic course. Physical ae 


culture has become a necessity, Educators realize that there must 
be the three-fold development—heart, mind and body—to perfect the 
Every teacher believes that pupils do better brain 


child’s education, 




















work for having daily systematic bodily exercise. This book, prepared 
by a teacher of experience, furnishes just the material needed for best results in that line. Exer- 


cises are provided for Grades from the Third to the Sixth, and include Leg, Foot, 


Trunk, Hand and 


Wrist, Head, Combination, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises, Ther. i 

. , : , zing, Ma 2 ses, e are also thirteen Games, 
several of them with accompanying music, Also a Wand Drill, Dumb Bell Drill and Ring Exercises. 
Directions for every movement are given, and the book is profusely illustrated from photographs, 


showing exact positions. 


Price, 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils 


This collection of little pieces tospeak will be found extremely valuable 
to teachers of young pupils. It isan entirely original collection written 
for recitation purposesin primary grades, by such writers as Virginia Baker, 1 
Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush, Mary Bailey, and others. Choice Pieces For 
All of the pieces are short, most of them having four to sixteen lines and Primary Pupils 
are easily committed to memory. The list of mate: *ontains something ey 
appropriate for every month, besides along list of 1 table for any Fal pom 
time oroccasion. Inouropinion, it is one of the best, 1e very best, i ( By (ex) 
collectionof primary pieces ever published. Paper c¢ s. Price, 30 Ly Beal 
Cents, postpaid. 


Choice School Speaker 


This splendid book is made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes, and thus possesses peculiarly good qualities. There 
are selections for all grades, and material suited to all Special Days from fw 
New Year’s Day to Christmas, as well as a large number of selections ’ 
suitable for any time during the year. An excellent collection. Paper cov- | 
ers. Price, 30 Cents, postpaid. 
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Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
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Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience, The book contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking for 


selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or oth i 
delighted with the book. Price,35 Cents, ——- — 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression— By Grace B. Faxon 


fEvery piece in “Popular Recitations’”’ is a star piece, and has been tested 
and proved by noted readers. The ‘‘Talks’’ accompanying each selection 
are written in clear, concise style. Instruction is given almost line by line, 
word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection too trivial for notice. They 
furnish a complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally 
valuable tothe student for self-study or the teacher for instruction. Stu- | 
dents of Elocution willalso find them invaluable. Included in the collection | 
are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their | 
production. These pantomimes properly produced, are popular features | 
wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will be | 
widely appreciated and made use of, 

The following are the selections in this volume: Nearer, My God to Thee 
(Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash — The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last 
Glass; An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; How to Burn a Heap; 
To a Waterfow); Jerry; Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie 
McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; The First Thanksgiving; In the 
Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; Somebody’s Mother; The Last 
Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime); Rock of Ages (Pantomime); 
How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike ; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; The | 
Little Fireman; The American Revolution. y 

Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid. Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. | 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them | 





Trace fom ENTUAvAnAAY Seamus 





Popular Recitations 
and How to Recite Them 
Lessons in Expression 


By GRACE B FAXON 
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We have just published a new 64-page catalogue which de- 
scribes all of our books and publications for teachers. A copy is 
being reserved for you. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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lnquam’s 
Milkweed CrGam 


Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 


complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion, It is 
softening and cleansing, too, No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885, used by 
women of refinement the world over, Use it daily. 
“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes 
in solid cake. No porcelain, Three perfect shades. 50c. 

Send us 6 two-cent stamps for Guest Room Sizes of 

Sour toilet preparations and Perfume. Or send 

one stamp for samples of Milkweed Creams Rouge 
and Face Powder, (186) 


F. F. INGRAM Co., « Tenth St., Detroit, Mich, 
Canadian Address Windsor, Ont, 
Australasian Address, dba, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. 


HA 


EARN REAL PHONOGRAPH 


. Beautifully finished, nickel’ winding 
) crank, spring motor, speed regulator, 
stop lever. New, improved soun 
=i wie ge a ar ge 
makes perfect reproductions o: 
- all kinds of music. A marvel- 
ous machine in every way. 
Delighted thousands of homes, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Jast your name, and we will send 
you 24 of our Art Pictures to dis- 
Pose of on special offer at 25c 
ok Send us the $6 you col- 
lect and’ - = send this new 
improved E. D, L, Phonograph 
and a selection of 6 record: 3 free, 


E. D. LIFE, Dept. T23, CHICACO 
Write The Words For A Song gsi=*,"22: 


joems on atoten love “or any subject. 
Chester Music Co. 920 3: Michigan Aves, Hoon i Chicago, I. 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 3x5 feet, 
| genuine bunting, fast colors 
ll number stars, stripes sewed 
together. Given for Selling 3 25 
‘ packages of Bluine at 10 centsa 
ackage Write for Bluine. 
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BLUINE MFG. CO..e10mn st., Concord Jct., Mass. 
wonderful Pietiaea 


VIOLIN Ss Beal MELLOW, SOULFUL - - 


ON CRED! Easy terme for 
Get 
to 
GUSTAW HENNING, 226 11TH STREET, “MIAMI, FLORIDA. 








MAKE DOLLS *!gusi-aiusise 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details FREE "Gactecl League, 334 St. Louis, Mo, 











Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers=ii: LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo, 


A New Book That Shows 
Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of acompact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most ’Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately, 


e e 
The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A, HENNESY 

This wonderfullittle book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times, Allthismatteris arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant. Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who arein a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works, 
it will come asa godsend. To the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, etc., 
it will prove an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket 
~~ — avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 


Cloth, 5% x 8 inches, 40 cents: Full Leather, 75 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 



























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


One Hundred Questions for 
Teachers 
By Charles B. Keller 
District Superintendent, Herkimer Co., 
New York. 


It is a sign of a good teacher if she is 
trying to become a better one. The per- 
sonality of a teacher is very important. 
A good teacher at a good salary is a good 
bargain. 

Below are one hundred questions. The 
teacher who can answer “‘ Yes’’ to all is 
better than the average. How near 100% 
can you get? 

1. Do you strive for self-improvement, 
and do you increase your efficiency each 
year? 

2. Do you have regular hours for work, 
recreation, and rest? 

8. Do you read pedagogical books and 
magazines? 

4, Do you get inspiration from meet- 
ings of teachers? 

5. Do you visit good schools and confer 
with good teachers? 

6. Do you know well the studies you 
teach? 

7. Do you have a good knowledge of 
history, mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, geometry, nature, agriculture, and 
current events? 

8. Do you know the methods relating 
to teaching the studies? 


roundings and to the needs of the pupils? 
10. Can you govern and control your- 
self? 
11. Do you know the value of per- 
sonality? 


better? 

13. Do you co-operate well with your 
trustee and superintendent? 

14. Do you cheerfully take advice and 
instructions from your superiors? 

15. Do you get the trustee and people 
to work with you? 

16. Do you forward all reports as re- 
quested? 

17. Do you see that the schoolroom al- 
ways has the right temperature, light, 
and ventilation? 

18. Do you see that the pupils care for 
their eyes, ears, and teeth? 

19. Do you teach the pupils how to 
study? 

20. Do you prepare the way for the 
lesson of the next day? 

21. Do the pupils do the work? 

22. Do you avoid repeating and a loud 
voice? 

23. Do you avoid talking too much? 

24. Do you have sufficient drills and 
reviews? 

25. Do you avoid helping pupils too 
much? 

26. Do you avoid marking pupils too 
high or too low? 

27. Do you correlate? 

28. Do you teach current events, do- 
mestic science, and manual! training? 

. Do you use extra textbooks and 
reference books? 

30. Do you give to the pupils extra and 
practical work? 

31. Do you show pupils the use of the 
dictionary? 

32. Do your pupils get a thorough 
grammar course? 

33. Do your pupils read readily and 
fluently? 

384, Do your pupils get the valuein the 
study of history? 

35. Are you a good citizen? 

36. Do you teach citizenship? 

37. After the pupil has passed history 
does he wish to read more history? 

38. Do you teach cheerful obedience to 
just authority? 

39. Do you make the study of hygiene 
practical? 

40. Do you teach nature and agricul- 
ture well? 

41. Do your pupils understand and can 
they use what they learn? 

42. Do your pupils spell the words of 
the daily lessons and know their mean- 
ings and uses? 

43. Do you give the pupils outside and 
practical problems in arithmetic? 

44, Do you have humane teaching? 

45. Do you make careful daily prepa- 


| ration for the school work? 


46. Do you have some exercise or read- 
ing on the birthdays of great persons ? 

47. Do you have opening exercises 
i every morning? 








9. Do you adapt yourself to the sur- | 
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48. Do you have rhetoricals and public 
exercises? 

49. Do you have your pupils memorize 
pieces and songs? 

50. Do you prepare the pupil for his 
future life work? 

51. Do you have the pupils and resi- 
dents read many good library books? 

52. Do you have and follow a daily pro- 
gram? 

53. Can you teach without the use of 
the book? 

54. Do you use a plan book? 

55. Do you teach school rather than 
merely hold school? 

56. Do you teach rather than merely 
hear classes or lessons? 

57. Do you arouse and maintain inter- 
est in the school work? 

58. At the beginning of the year do 
~ outline the work for the year? 

Do you secure regular attendanc_ 

of peal oot 

60. Do-you require promptness, accu- 
racy, thoroughness, and neatness? 

61. Do you have firm discipline? 


62. Do you supervise the pupils during | 


noons and recesses? 

63. Do you put all of your school time 
to good use? 

64. Do you use all the school property 
and preserve it? 

95. Do you improve and increase the 
school property each year? 

66. Do you have a standard for the 
work? 

67. Are your pupils industrious and 
happy in the school work? 

68. Do your pupils realize that wisdom 
and character are above knowledge? 

69. Do the parents know and appreci- 


| ate the work of the school? 


70. Do you teach because you like the 


12. Do you feel that you should do | work? 


71. Do you more than earn your salary? 

72. Do you give your best thought and 
effort to the work? 

78. Do several good schools compete 
for your services? 

74. Have you done some special and 
extra work, and do you plan more? 

75. Do you have parent-teachers meet- 
ings? 

76. Do you have exhibits of the work 
of the pupils? 

77. Do you send monthly reports to 
the parents? 

. Do you have pupils do home proj- 
ect work? 

79. Do you — the physical, 
moral, and intellectual development of 
the pupils? 

80. Do you use patience, tact, and good 
judgment? 

81. Do you practice self-examination, 
and do you criticise yourself severely? 

82. Do you have note-books, scrap- 
books, and a teacher’s tool-chest? 

83. Do you realize your opportunities 
and responsibilities? 

84. Do you draw the people toward the 
school as a community center? 

85. Do you get the people interested in 
the school work? 

86. Do you know the parents and the 
home life of the pupils? 

87. Are you a live force in the com- 
munity, and do you make the community 
better? 

88. Do the people have meetings in the 
school buildings? 

89. Do you help promote peace and 
harmony in the district? 

90. Is your influence good among the 
people and other teachers? 

91. Do you get the trustees to buy 
play equipment, books, magazines, a 
talking machine, and lantern? 

92. Do the parents and pupils feel that 
you are their friend and helper? 

93. Is your standing good with the 
— of the district? 

4, Do the people feel that they are 
cams the value of their money in the 
school? 

95. Do you teach the pupils manners? 

96. Do you encourage manhood and 
womanhood among the pupils? 

97. Do your pupils wish to go to high 
school and college? 

98. Do you avoid arguing in the pres- 
ence of the pupils? 

99. Is the school better for having had 
you as the teacher? 

100. Can you answer ‘‘Yes‘’ to all of 
the preceding questions? 





ts, Etc 


Invitati nnou 
100 in se mn lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets of envelope 8, $2.75. 
100 Yettes Cards, + 75 cents. 
Vrite for samples, 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1023 cen St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
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BIG 264, PAGE 
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Dress Stylishly ‘ 
—Save Money 


Get our Style Book and Bargain 
Price List. Learn what “PRICES 
SMASHED” means. Thousandsof won- 

or derful moncy- 
saving bargains that 
save you money on 
every purchase, 


Sensational 
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wt? FJ285. se ~ 
cut latest style lace 
sats. 8 cone quality black 
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cher, » > perforated 

» winged tip, Cuban heel, 
wavecuttop. High rade 
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State Your Size 


Money Back 


Anything you order may be returned if you are 
not satistied and we’ll refund-money instantly, 


5000 Bargains 
Prices Smashed 


Delivered FREE 
Coats $4.98 up; Suite $10.9 28 
















i mT Rk F lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 


port or story, Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 


= —— 


‘OU can haveayouthfulap- 
pearance, clearcomplexion, 
magnetic eyes presty eye- 
brows and lashes, grace ful neck and'‘c hin, 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, comfort 
able feet. You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
»imples, blackheads, strengthen sagging 
Facial muscles--ali through following our 
os directions. Thousands have done 
drugs, no waste of time, nv big expense and 

quick resuits. _ Send for latest free booklet <a many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


why it is sometimes unwise to 


Humane Teaching in the Schools b- birds, of providing water for their drink- 


There is no longer any question as to 
the value and necessity of teaching chil- 
dren kindness to animals, to any weak, 
suffering, helpless or dependent crea- 
tures. Wherever the plan has been fairly 
tried in the public schools ot various 
states, there is ample testimony that 
the results have been positive and bene- 
ficial. 

The teacher or humane instructor can- 
not rely upon any single textbook, but 
will draw help and inspiration from and 
impart instruction by pictures, stories, 
poems, and songs. More important than 
all else is it to enlist the active interest 
of the children in the animals they see 
in their daily life. 

Methods of Teaching. Teach by means 
of talks, stories, reading, pictures, and 
songs. Encourage the children to tell 
incidents of their own or others’ kind- 
ness to animals, of suffering caused by 
neglect or thoughtlessness; do not read 
stories of cruelty but dwell rather on 
the happiness that children can give ani- 
mals. The topics given are merely sug- 
gestive or illustrative. Some familiar 
birds (although not in the classification 
of ‘‘domestie pets’’) may well furnish 
topics for the stories and talks. Sug- 
gest kindness of scattering food for wild 





ng and bathing, in safe places. .What 
birds do for us, pleasing us with'their 
beauty and their song; their usefulness 
to the farmer. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 

From first grade work the familiar do- 
mestic pets may be studied by the fol- 
lowing topical plan: 

Cat: Description, habits, affection, 
playfulness of kittens, love of mother 
eat for her kittens, incidents of bravery 
in rescuing them from fire or flood. How 
cats give pleasure in the home. Why 
we should be kind to them. What a cat 
needs to make her comfortable and 


happy. . . . 
Do«c: Description, habits, affection, 
faithfulness,’ obedience, intelligence; 


their care of their master’s property, of 
little children; instances. of dogs that 
have saved lives; their sensitiveness to 
kindness or harshness. What a dog needs 
to make him well, comfortable and 
happy. 

From second grade work the following 
topical suggestions may be used: 

Cat: Varieties (brief mention, as house 
cat, Persian, Manx, wildcat) ; the friend 
of man for centuries; cat's ‘attachment 
rather to home than people; homing in- 
stinct; keenness of senses; love of com- 





fort; 


handle strange cats (and dogs), but that 
we may always speak kindly to them. 
Doc: Varieties (noting briefly some 
of the well-known breeds, as collie, New- 
foundland, St. Bernard, Scotch terrier, 


poodle, ete.). The dog as man’s friend 
for centuries; his obedience, intelligence, 
fine qualities; his service to man, loy- 
alty; stories of famous dogs. What we 
may do to make dogs happy. What ef- 
fect it has upon us to gain their love or 
to do kind things for them. 

PIGEONS: Description; habits; flight; 
food; degree of domestication; why we 
are fond of them.—Our Dumb Animals. 





If safety education is to be introduced 
into the already crowded public school 
curriculum, several things must be 
shown; first, that the need exists. 

The need does exist. There are 70, 
000 deaths from accidents in the United 
States each year and at least 2,000,000 
serious accidents other than death. This 
is equal (taking into account our own 
losses) to the waging of two European 
wars in our midst all thetime. Further- 
more, this is not a sacrifice for a cause 
but a senseless tribute to carelessness. 
—David Van Shaack, President National 
Safety Council, New York City. 
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33 Acres, 23 Pigs Give Boys 
$2,255.64 


Twenty- three boys under 16 years of 
age, in a Haywood County, Tenn., pig 
club, each bought a pig. The average 
weight of the pigs was 78 pounds. Most 
of them were registered. In 180 days 
they produced a gain of 266 pounds each, 
at a cost for feed of 10% cents a pound. 
These pigs at the time of the local pig- 
club show were worth 15 cents a pound 
at meat prices, making a profit of 4% 
cents a pound, averaging a net return to 
each boy of $11.97 over cost of all feed— 
total gain for the club of $275.31. 

Now, see what the corn club in the 
same community has done: Thirty-three 
boys, 16 and under, each cultivated one 
acre in corn, according to instructions 
furnished by the county agent, produced 
an average of 53.1 bushels to the acre at 
$1.40 a bushel selling price—$74.48—mak- 
ing a total production for all of $2,457.84. 
Cost of raising the corn was 27% cents 
a bushel, or a total cost of $477.51, leav- 
ing a clear profit of $1,980.38. 

Now add to this the pig-club profits of 
$275.31 and you have a grand profit for 
the boys of $2,255.64 from 33 acres of 
land and 23 small pigs. 
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PBBLISHED BY 


F. A, Owen Pubkishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y. « 











All Together \Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
America Dixie Lan 
America, the Beautiful Evening Bell, The 

nnie Laurie Farmer, The 


Auld Lang Syne Flag of the Free 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


public Meet Again 
Bell Doth Toll, The Good Morning to You 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds Gocd Night, Ladies 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The Fail, Columbia 
lue-Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All 
Bull-Dog, The Hark, 
Cana Little Child Like Me Hons 
Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The 
“heer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy 
Christmas Carol Home, ack Home 
—- the Gem of the Hop, Hop, Hop 
Oce How Can I celle Thee? 
Fmt "ve aide King e the Gloaming 


Come With Thy Lute ou 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thoug' 

Cousin Jedediah l Think When | Read 
Cradle Song [Jesus Loves Me 
Darling Nelly Gray |Jingle Bells 

Dearest Spot, The iJuanita 


THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety- 
three songs complete with words and music. 
question the finest collection and greatest value given in any 
song book at the price. 
supplied to schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal object in publish- 
ing this inexpensive book is to make it possible for school 
children everywhere to sing and learn these songs. 


No matter what other song books your school may be 
using, you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the 
reason that it contains many desirable selections not found in 
any other one book and the cost is so small that the question 
of “How to Get Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 


The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 


printed below. A history of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 


Size of book 534 x 834 inches. 
bound in strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 


Battle Hymn of the Re- God Be With You Till We Lilly Dale 


the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground 7 the Friends We Love 


— a Pleasant Old Black Joe 


7 84 cents a dozen or $7.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
P r Ice 7 cents a copy Sample copy sent postpaid for seven cents. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a 


copy of this booK and the very low price 
makes this easily possible. 


It is without 


Over two million copies have been 


apparent from a glance at the list of contents 


Well printed on good paper and 


ue, Before the ee in the Cradle of the 
" 

‘Kathleen Mavourneen ‘Scenes That Are Brightest 
Kind Words Can Never Die Scotland's Burning (Round) 
|Last Rose ¢ Summer, The {Soldier's Farewell, The 


'Lead, Kindly Light Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Semmer Night 

|Long, Long 444 Star Spangled Banner, T 

|Lord, Dismics weet and Low 

‘Love's Old Swank Song There’s Music in the Air 

|Loving Kindness Those Evening 

M arseillaise Hymn To and Fro 





Musical Alphabet ramp | Wg Tramp! 
|My Bonnie eae et Little Star 
|My Maryland 


|My Old Kentucky Home sec Gai. 7 Mg 
\Oh, Broad Land e're 
\Oh, _—— Thou in the Cauld We're ey ya night 


hen Swallows Homeward 


FI 
olks at Home ‘While Shepherds Watched 
‘Old Oaken Bucket, The Their Flocks 
|Onward, Christian Soldiers |Work, for the Night is 
Quilting ‘Party, The Comin: 
{Robin Adair Yankee Doodle 








many others, 





A SONG BOOK TO INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 


4 s A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and 
atriotic ongs. home songs. The contents comprise 36 titles, among which are Amer- 
ica, Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, Marching Through Georgia, 

Dixie Land, Home Sweet Home, Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, The Star Spangled Banner, Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!, Yankee Doodle, Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National.,Airs, and 
48 pages, substantially bound, Price, 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


i Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 


F; A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOOK DEPARTMEN 





Popular and Inexpensive Song Books 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having init a 
collection ot songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 
It contains 174 songs, every 
Each song is complete with words and music. 

The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, 
It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of each kind to meet all 
requirements, and, besides all this it has a story of each of our lead- 
ing patriotic songs—stories every American should know. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


song book for the price is not made. 
one an old favorite. 


National Week of Song and Christmas. 


suitable for schools of all kinds: 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue Book of Favorite 
(see list at left) and the followine atha-- *- 


















ongs” 
Angry Words Hallelujah Chorus 
Anvil Chorus Hand Exercise Song 
Bees, The arrow Marches Onw: 
Bingo Was His Name Ho, Ho, Vacation Da; 
ry Me ck To Old} Here 
Virginny Holy Night 
Carol 1 Cannot Sing The 
Song, A Songs 
Song Illinois 
Time is Come Imitation Song 


mt Lover of My Sou! 
Hymn, A_ John Brown's Body 
‘Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
(Round) \Keller’s American Hym 
ull of Glee Largo 
Bells 


\Killarney 
ae “Nicht the Nighti: 
Darling | Woke Me 


Land Lead Us, Heavenly Fat hex 
Little Boy Blue 
Little Drops ¢ Water 


j)Loch Lomoni 





to 
Prices: Single copies 15 cents, po.‘ 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of 
transportation payable by purchaser. 





OTHER POPUL‘! 
Steele’s Primary Songs ieriticcscs ses ie. 








How the Flowers Gr. 
and Jill; Little Bok 
Somewhere Town ; 

a Little Man ; Tom, 
your school work, 


Happy Day; 


been tried and four. 
alone, worth the pri 
House on the Hill; 
My Mountain Hom 
in strong paper coy 
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of Favorite Songs 








A better 


inate & ME CREARY, 
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Jwn Native Land i hree Blind Mice 
» Thank We All ‘. God]Try, Try Again 
the Day Is Over Wake ard Tune Your 
tome, Come Away Youthful Voices 
Santa Claus Wearing of the Green 
se for Peace When Johnny Comes 

y Day, The Marching Heme 

> Yeut Hands When You ~ I Were 
clutionary Tea Young, Mag 
in Redbreast Whip-peor-will Sen, The 
inson Crusoe Iman, Spare That Tree | 
ly Thru Another Week |Years of Peace ] 





d; two or more copies at the rate of 
iundred or more $10.00 per hundred, | 
at 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 


SONG BOOKS 





Coasting Song; Cradle Songs; 

‘to Makea Shoe ; The Lively Little Pussy ; Jack 

vching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song ; 
2y Gobbler Said ; The Way toSchool ; There Was 
’sSon,ete. J ust the books you want to enliven 
‘5 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and 
2ral pages of Gems of Thought and Responsive 
pture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song has 
sad singable. Each of the following songs is, 
200k, viz ; If you Love Your Mother ; The School 
the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home ; 
pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. Bound 
e, 15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


otice on Page 2. 
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Games That My Pupils Enjoy 
By Mabel J. Cox 


_AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following games and de- 
vices have proved indispensable to mein my school 
work, Any teacher who does not possess the desired 
number of perception cards may make additional 
ones from tablet covers and backs, I use the front 
covers for making tracing patterns and the backs 
for perception cards in reading and arithmetic. 


PLACING THE BALL 


The articles required are a waste 
basket and a tennis ball. The game may 
be played by boys versus girls or each 
aisle scoring. 

Select a captain to keep the score 
(upon the blackboard) ; also a child to 
return the ball. 

Place the basket upon a chair in the 
front of the room. Mark a line with 
crayon on the floor at least five yards 
from the basket. Have each child stand 
upon this line and try to throw the ball 
into the basket. Allow every one three 
trials, with an additional trial for every 
ball thrown into the receptacle. Every 
ball successfully placed scores one. Af- 
ter all have played the captain announces 
the winning side or aisle. 


GOING FOR A JOURNEY 


Write the new sight words on the 
blackboard. Pretend that these words 
are different cities. Appoint a child 
to be conductor. The conductor stands 
in front of the class, gives the pointer 
to a member of the class whom he 
chooses, and invites all to take a journey. 
As the conductor calls, ‘‘All aboard for 
—!”’ the child holding the pointer places 
it upon the word named. At the next 
station the conductor may vary the exer- 
cise by calling, ‘‘Change cars for —!”’ 
Every time the conductor calls a city, 
the child with the pointer places it upon 
the new word. Let the game continue 
until all the cities have been named 
—the end of the journey. Any one who 
fails to point to the word called is sup- 
posed to get off the train and is not 
permitted to board the train again until 
all the other members of the class have 
taken their trip. After this the ones 
who missed are allowed another trial. 


POSTMAN 


Pretend that the perception cards are 
letters. Select a child for mail carrier, 
who delivers the mail to the class. Chil- 
dren who receive mail are then asked 
(by the postman) to come in front of 
the class and read their letters. Should 
a child fail to read his letter correctly, 
the postman calls upon another child to 
read the letter for him. 

On special days, such as Valentine 
Day, pretend that the cards are valen- 
tines; on Easter, Easter postcards. Also 
pretend that they are birthday cards, 
letters from France, etc. 


HOP 


Let the pupils come to the front of 
the room, an aisle at a time. Place 
them in a line, one back of the other. 
At a given signal they hop around the 
room to the starting point. Any child 
dropping his foot or making unnecessary 
noise is required to take his seat. After 
a little practice permit the children to 
hop around three times. At the con- 
clusion of the exercise let the captain 
count the number who remain in the 
game until its close. 


JUMP 


Fasten a yardstick securely in the iron 
below the seat portion of a child’s desk 
from one aisle directly across to the op- 
posite seat. Have the entire school in 
line. All run lightly around the room to 
a certain goal about four yards distant 
from the:stick. Each child in turn then 
ruis and leaps over the stick. Do not 
permit the second pupil to start from 
the goal until the preceding one has 
landed safely on the other side of the 
stick. Continue the game in this man- 
ner until all have participated. Anyone 
tripping or falling is not permitted to 
remain inthe game. The height of the 
yardstick from the floor should be de- 
termined by the size of the children. 


WHAT IS IT YOU HAVE? 


Have a list of the new words in read- 
ing on the board directly in front of the 
class. Also have the same words on per- 
ception cards. Appoint a child to be 
**it’’ and give this child one of the cards 
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to hold. The first member of the class 
asks, ‘‘Is it —— you have?’’ If the 
player fails to ask the right word, the 
game proceeds until someone guesses 
the correct word. The child who is ‘‘it’’ 
then hands the card to the one guessing 
it correctly. The teacher places another 
card in the child's hand and the game 
continues until all the cards have been 
guessed. The pupil holding the most 
cards at the close of the period is pro- 
claimed the winner. 


GRADUATING 


‘This is an excellent test in the effi- 
ciency of the teaching of any subject. 

Make separate questions (at least fifty 
in number) upon small pieces of card- 
board. Let the class take their places 
at the blackboard, every pupil facing 
the teacher. Give a cardboard slip to 
every child. At a signal all face the 
board, work the questions assigned, and 
then again face the teacher, who ex- 
amines the work of all who are in cor- 
rect position. If the answers are cor- 
rect, she makes a small 7 on the upper 
part of their spaces and gives them an- 
other cardboard slip, which they imme- 
diately start to work. For every ques- 
tion which the children solve correctly 
they receive a small 7. At the close of 
the period the teacher announces the 
‘‘graduates.’’ Those receiving acertain 
number of r’s (to be decided by the 
teacher) “graduate.” ‘hose receiving two 
to four more, graduate with honors, 
while those getting five more, graduate 
with high honors. 


STEAL AWAY 


This exercise is used as a dismissal 
game after recitations, and may be used 
in almost any subject. Suppose we take 
arithmetic. After the lesson is finished 
say, ‘‘Now the one who can tell me 
the correct answer first may steal away.’’ 
Give a combination in numbers and 
whoever raises his hand first gets the 
chance to ‘‘steal away.’’ If the answer 
given is correct, the child slips quietly 
to his seat. Proceed in this manner un- 
til all have gone from the class. 





Sewing Helped 
Mabel M. Dryden 


Two years ago I entered one of the old- 
fashioned schools. Through discourage- 
ment and often through tears, I battled 
the first few weeks endeavoring to find 
some plan that would arouse in my girls 
aspirit of ambition, pride, and obedience, 
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| cow’s ear may literally help win a battle or conquer the 





Every Teacher 
Should Have 


and are written in such 


SIX INDUSTRIAL STORIES 


These stories show the ‘‘Romance of Big Business’”’ 


| an absorbing and instructive vein that teachers will find them invaluable in 
| grade work. They will create a greater interest among your pupils for agri- | 


cultural and industrial life and correlate history, industry, products, nature 
and manufactured articles. 








Musical Strings and Pharamaceuticals 


The story of agreat 
Dreams That Come True 7° siery of s ereat 
from small beginnings and growing, helped to develop all 
the Great West ; that changed the almost worthless herds 
of the plains into the farmers’ most valuable assets ; 
that brought prosperity to the West and greater comfort 
to the East. Astory that is stranger than fiction—and 
and as interesting—for it tells how a plain man dreamed 
and lived to see his visions more than realized. 


The adventures 
The Story of a Soap Bubble 22° 2¢vent2res 
boys in studying the evolution of this great modern 
necessity from the scarce and the costly emollient of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to the luxurious variety of 
the present day. The soap of Bible timcs, of the Ameri- 
can Indian, of the old copper kettle in the farm-yard and 
the sanitary products of the great factories of today. 


H k t humb] 
The Story of Glue Her ieee er ied ehete 


way into the high places of art and literature; how a 


Romance again—for the strings which produce the 
sweetest music come from the internal economy of 
Mary’s little lamb and thousands of her family. The 
story of how the tiny glands from thousands of fresh 
killed animals are required tomake a single pound of a 


in constant use in hospitals. 


The Romance of Mother 
Feeding the Farm Earth—how everythirg we 
eat and drink and enjoy comes from her and how she 
suffers from the crimes of robbery and neglect. The re- 
wards she gives for those who return a little of what 


fertility of the fields that feed the world. 


The story of the ceaseless 
The River of Food flow of necessities and lux- 
uries from the myriad sources of the world and the tables 
of those who must be fed. The romance of the power 
that sets it in motion, that keeps it moving without 
sky or print the daily papers. pause. 


remedy that saved untold lives on the battle fields and is 


they take from her and the necessity of maintaining the | 





Armour’s Farm Bureau, 
. J. H. De Loach, Director, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 
Please send me a set of Industrial Stories as 
advertised in Normal Instructor. 


Send Coupon Today y 


We want every teacher to have these, 








and have arranged to mail a set if/ 
desired free of cost to any teach-/ 
er on receipt of the coupon. 
Write Armour’s Farm Bureau, 
for special rates on dozen 
and hundred Jots for class, 
use, y/ 




















and an interest inwork. All plans failed | 


until I suggested a girl’s sewing club. 
This seemed to touch the hidden spring 
that opened the door to the excellent qual- 
ities each possessed. 

We elected no officers for the club, as 
an election often causes jealousy. The 
agreement was made that the meetings 
should be held every Saturday afternoon 
at the little old schoolhouse. On the 
fourth Saturday of every month light re- 
freshments wereserved. ‘wo girls were 
chosen to prepare them, while all donated 
whatever was asked of them, providing 
that too expensive articles of food were 
not requested. 

Some may say that these meetings rob 
the teacher of her time on Saturdays. 
Yes indeed, this is true, but she was 
repaid a hundred-fold by the results ob- 
tained. The giris became earnest, will- 
ing workers, not only in sewing, but in 
all their studies. ‘The boys soon caught 
the enthusiasm, and a great amount of 
work was accomplished. 

The girls furnished their own materials 
in sewing from the fourth grade to the 
eighth, inclusive. The following articles 
were made: pine-needle hair-receivers, 
kitchen and tea aprons, corset covers, 
pillow cases, dresser scarfs, pin-cushions, 
and bath and guest towels, an average of 
onepieceamonth. The sewing was done 
by hand and many of the articles were 
trimmed with crocheting. 

At the end of the term we gave an ex- 
hibit of the work. The parents mani- 
fested great interest in the school. The 
following year we had a modern two- 
roomed building, with two teachers where 
it was possible to do more and better 
work along all lines. 


Teachers whatever you do, don’t fail to read 
the remarkable announcement on pages 10 and 11 of 
this journal. 


| A Few Shopworn Sets of 


(éie JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


At a 40% Discount 


to Teachers 


As good as new for all practical purposes. 
| Not quite perfect in some minor respects— 
| perhaps a little soiled, a torn page, corners a bit ¥ 
| broken—just enough so they cannot be sold as 

new stock, 
| Over 30,000 sets of The Junior Instructor 
| have been sold in the past two and a half years. 
| Designed for the use of mothers in the practical 
home training and development of young children. 
Equally valuable for schoolroom use. Especially 
rich in educational play and handwork material for 
| the lower grades. 
The work comes in two large volumes com- 
| prising 480 pages, 26 pages in colors, bound in black 
| Keratol with gold lettering. A separate book of 
| Poster Patterns is furnished in addition to the two 
The regular price is $6.00 cash with order. 














Che JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


Poster Supplearent 














volumes, 


| SENT ON APPROVAL 


| If you are a teacher, you need not send any money in advance. Just fill out 
| and mail us the coupon and we will send you a shopworn set for examination. 
| If you are pleased with the books, remit to us the special discount price of only 
| $3.60 and the books are yours. If for any reason the work does not meet with 

your approval, simply return it to us and you incur no obligation to pay a cent. 
| 


The Supply of Shopworn Sets is Very Limited. Do Not Wait. 
| THESE BOOKS CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


708-10 Republic Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ae eee ee eee ee eee ae 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send for examination a shopworn set of Ze JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR as advertised. 
If satisfactory, I willsend you remittance of $3.60 in full payment. If not satisfactory, | will 


School. 


returnin ten days. I am a@ teacher im the... ..-:ccccssecsecesseeceeeeeceeeenceeanssenseeeseenanneseensseneess 
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You 
Can Teach 


Agriculture 


We Will Help You 


Lecture Charts, Lantern 
Slides, Moving Picture Films, 
Stencils, Working Drawings 


and Colored Pictures visual- 
ize school work—make the 
study of agriculture simple, 
practical, interesting. 


You Can Have These Things 


Read The List 


“How to Vitalize the Teaching of 
Agriculture in Rural Schools” (Ro- 
tation Plan) —24-page booklet. 


2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” 


—Illustrated booklet. 


3. Stencils and Working Drawings 
showing how to make a Tool Box— 
Nail Box—Book Rack—Bench— 
Saw Horse ; how to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 


4. Working Drawings showing how to 


make Feed Box for Chicks—Bird 
Houses—Feeding Station for Birds 
—Door Prop—Chicken Hook— 
Stable Scraper—Plant Protector— 
Hog Trough—Wall Nests for Poul- 
try—Milking Stool. 


5. Pictures (in colors) of Birds, Live 


Stock, etc. 


6. Lecture Books and Stencils of cur 


Lecture Charts on Alfalfa—Home 
Canning —Corm— Dairying — Live 
Stock — Home — Fly — Oats — 
Poultry—Weeds. Make your own 
charts from these stencils. 


7. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, 


Leaflets, Mottoes, and helps for 
Agricultural study and teaching. 


8. Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Mov- 


ing Picture Films on fourteen dif- 
ferent subjects—Alfalfa, Corn, Poul- 
try, Soil, Home Canning, Home 
Economics and Sanitation. 


These are all at your 


service — are furnished free 
except the actual 
transportation and handling. 


cost of 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit -Now 


’ Free for 6 cents in stamps to cover 
postage and packing. 


International Harvester Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago, Ill. 
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Theodore Roosevelt on the Teach- 
er’s Task 


You teachers—and it is a mere truism 
to say. this—you teachers make the 
whole world your debtor; and of you it 
can be said, as it can. be said ot no other 
profession save the profession of the 
ministers of the gospel themselves, if 
you teachers did not do your work well, 
this Republic would not outlast the span 
of a generation. 

Moreover, as anincident to your. avowed 
work, you render some well-nigh unbe- 
lievable services to the country. For in- 
stance, you render to this Republic the 
prime, the vital service of amalgama- 
ting into one homogeneous body the chil- 
dren of those who are born here: and. of 
those who come here from so many dif- 
ferent lands abroad. You furnish a 
common training and common ideals for 
the children of all the mixed peoples 
who are here being fused into one-na- 
tionality. It is in no small degree-due 
to you and to your efforts that we of 
this great American Republic form one 
people instead of a group of jarring peo- 
ples. The children, wherever they have 
been born, wherever their parents have 
been born, who are educated in-.our 
schools side by side with one another, 
will inevitably grow up having that 
sense of mutual sympathy and mutual 
respect and understanding which is ab- 
solutely indispensable for working: out 
the problems that we as citizens “have 
before us.—Address at National Educa- 
tion Association, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
July 7, 1905. 


' Speaking with the voices of the-thou- | 


sands of educators, I would say that the 
teachers, the State boards of education, 
and all school officials must join hands at 
once to launch a big health program, to 
intensify our present health program and 
to lay more stress on these subjects. than 
ever. Do the mothers, do the fathers, 
or do the teachers of to-day ponder over 
the question that there are at least 15, 
000,000 defective children in this nation 
to-day? As stated by the Department 
of Interior, if these defects are taken in 
the child’s infancy they can be corrected. 
—Supt. Josephine Corliss Preston. 


Educators of America, Americanize 
America,—and with this, inculcate into 
the lives of her people those habits 
which will perpetuate America. Teach 
| America to use her prosperity for her 
| perpetuity, rather than for her undoing. 
For if there is one rock more than any 
other on which the nations of the past 
have foundered, it is the rock of extrav- 
agance,—for with extravagance goes 
immorality, followed by disintegration 
and decay. ‘ : 

The thrift movement, inaugurated by 
our Government under the stress of war, 
goes to the very root of the evil. It is 
an undertaking of such fundamental 


| worth that it should be infused into the 
| very life’s blood of the nation.—J. H. 
| Puehlicher, Directer of Savings, 7th Fed- 


| topher L. Sholes. 


eral District. 


Probably few have ever heard the 
name of the man who may be ealled 
‘‘the father of the typewriter,’’ Chris- 
The National Short- 


hand Reporters’ Association has ap- 


| pointed a committee to solicit funds for 


the erection of a monument over his 
grave in a Milwaukee cemetery, which 
has been unmarked for twenty-eight 


| years. This is his centennial year, he hav- 


ing been born in Columbia county, Pa., 
February 14, 1519. He became a printer, 


| and went to Wisconsin at-an early age 


| 


where he was the editor of different pa- 
pers, and held several public offices. He 
became interested in an article in an 
English journal regarding writing by a 
mechanical device, and in 1867 the first 
crude instrument was made and in 1873 
the invention was so far perfected as to 
warrant the production on a large scale. 
He reaped very little financial benefit 
from this machine which is now so uni- 
versally used and is so indispensable in 
modern business life. The entire pro- 
ceeds of a book, *‘The Early History of 
the Typewriter,” $1.00 per copy, is to 
be devoted to the monument fund, and 


| contributions of even less amounts will 


| be thankfully received by the treasurer, 


Chas. E. Weller, La Porte, Ind. 
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Announcement of Advance in Price of 


Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 
to take effect January 1, 1920 


On January 1, 1920, the subscription price of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans will be advanced to $2.00 per year. 


It is needless to say that we have taken this action only as a matter of 
It seemed inevitable that we should make the change two years 


necessity. 


ago when the exceptional conditions brought about by the war were forcing 
publishers of all classes of periodicals to advance their subscription rates. We 


abstained from doing so for two reasons : 


in the first place, because at the be- 


ginning of the war we had protected ourselves by making very favorable con- 
tracts for paper, covering a period of more than one year and, in the second 
place, because we have hoped and expected that with the completion of the 
war, conditions would again return to normal and the excessive cost of manu- 


facturing would decline. In the latter, however, we have been disappointed, for 
instead of decreasing, the cost of paper, labor, postage and in fact everything 


that enters into the cost of publishing a magazine has continued to increase. 
Our supply of paper purchased at pre-war prices has long since been ex- 


‘hausted and we have been for some time purchasing our paper at the current 


high prices—more than twice what we were obliged to pay in normal times. 
Other materials have advanced in an even larger proportion and labor costs 
have also greatly increased. Under the present postal laws, the postage on 


our magazine will be four times what it was in 1917. 


We make this explanation, although the general conditions are so well 
known to all of our readers that it is really unnecessary to do so. 


Our aim has always been to provide a magazine of the highest quality 


and of the greatest helpfulness to teachers. 


cepted at the present rates, 


The increase in our subscription 
rate will make it possible for us'to continue the high standard of the magazine 
and to make it a medium of even greater benefit and help to our readers. 

Until January 1, 1920, all orders for the magazine either singly or in 
combination with our various books and publications for teachers will be ac- 


Send in your subscription renewal before January 1, 1920. 


F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 



































ceive E. Hulbert 


Let Us Develop Your Films 


And Make the Prints 'from Them 


Sults, oftentimes, are disappointing. 


of prices printed below. 


and are sent to you postpaid. 





PRICES: 


TAKING PICTURES is a most delightful recreation in 

which anyone may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop the films and do the other 
work necessary to secure the finished pictures. 
ties at the command of the amateur photographer do not 
always permit of first class work and consequently the re- 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of 
photographic work in a first class manner. 
which we use are the best obtainable and the workmanship 
is unexcelled. Our prices for developing and printing are 
very reasonable as will be noted by a glance at the schedule 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
Prices for Developing Prices tor Printing 
Spool Films Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure film............+ 10c | 2}4x3!4 or smaller...........ecee0- 3c 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film..... 15e | 244x434, 314x434 or 316x34.....200- 5c 
Prices tor Developing | xf ine 
: Films Packs Post Cards, from any s:ze film, each. .7¢ 
Film Packs (any size).........+ 25¢ 
Plates (any size) each..........+ 5e Post Cards 
NOTE : isi iibiien Snide bald eo es Reproduced from any Photo 
securely wrapped and with the sender's | First Dozen...........++.-.e+0++ $1.00 
by parcel post, fully prepaying postage. Each additional card, same negative. .7¢ 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making 
Enlargements enlargements from any good negative and can furnish 
them in almost any size desired. Price list on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


We have specialized for a number of years in copying photographs 
and guarantee our work to give absolute satisfaction. 
favorite photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen cr more 
copies at the prices quoted below. Theoriginal will be returned to 
you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of 
photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 
{ Size 244x4\4inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
4 made from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
| ae 1x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen 

from same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


The materials 


The facili- 


Send us your 


Extra dozen 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing, enlarging or copying. 


. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS, FILMS, ETC., TO... 


anager Art Department 
A. Owen Publishing Co, 








Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Case of John Wood 
(Continued from page 48) 


him. Have him report on the usual 
method of barn ventilation. Then take 
the drinking water problem. The State 
college will analyze and report if you 
send to it for a proper receptacle to 
carry the water. Next, study sanitation 
thoroughly—’”’ 

**Mr. Comings, I have taken so many 
notes with my pencil and so many ideas 
with my brain—”’ 

‘“‘That you are ready to stop. Very 
well. I wish a full report on John’s 
progress every week. The life of an 
interne is hard. How is the rest of the 
school going?”’ 

Miss Jackson looked around the shabby 
room, ‘*‘Fairly good—if only I didn’t 
have to look at this wall paper, or those 
old textbooks, or try to regulate sun- 
light when all the shades are tied up 
with twine string.’’ 

Mr. Comings looked at the textbooks, 
so old and sad, so dog-eared and germ 
filled. ‘‘Let’s burn them up right now.’’ 
he ejaculated, ‘‘and then I’ll take you 
home to supper.’”’ 


How to Make a Success of the 
School Fair 


(Continued from page 47) 


the hour of the day that vegetables 
should be picked, it can be said that they 
should be gathered when they are not 
wilted and as near the time of ex- 
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Root crops; Single spec- Greens and 

lots of five amens; garnishes ; 
one each one plant 

Carrots Cabbage Kale 

Kohl-rabi Cauliflower Spinach 

Leeks Celery Sage 

Onions Chard Lettuce 

Parsnips Cucumber 

Radishes Eggplant 

Rutabagas Melon 

Salsify Pumpkin 

Turnips Squash 


Whether to give few large prizes or 
many small prizes is worth ecnsideration. 
If the purpose is to furnish capital to 
build up new and better projects among 
the most capable exhibitors, a few 
large prizes should begiven. If the pur- 
pose is to foster the raising of several 
registered herds of animals for breeding 
purposes in the community, large prizes 
should be given as a sort of subsidy to 
get the registered animals firmly estab- 
lished. In general, and in the long run, 
the small prizes in great numbers give 
encouragement to a greater number of 
children. 

Many ribbons may be used. Few de- 
signs, however, can be afiorded by the 
average fair, as the cheapest cost from 
ten to fifteen centseach. This price ne- 
cessitates home manufacture in the ma- 
jority of instances. Thecheapest can be 
made from 1%”-ribbon cut into 10/- 
pieces. Each piece is folded over in 
such a manner that the front lap is a 
trifle shorter than the back, and hangs a 
little to one side. Press with a hot iron 





hibiting as possible. 

Only the best products should 
be gathered, but a few extra 
specimens should be selected, in 
order to allow for grading and for 
replacing in case of accidents. 
Uniformity is of great considera- 
tion.. Products must be uniform 
in size, shape, color, texture, 
degree of ripeness, and if a root 
crop, in lengthof leafstem. They 
must be true to type. By this is 
meant that if a tomato is a Bon- 
ney Best, it must have Bonney 
Best characteristics, and not have 
the large size, or the rough, green 











shoulders of the Ponderosa, or the 
irregular lobes of the Earliana. 
In the case of corn, if there are a 
few kernels of yellow seed in an 
ear of Stowell’s Evergreen, it is 
probable that the ear is partly 
Stowell’s and partly Golden Bantam. 
Another point is the matter of blem- 
ishes. Products injured by insects, dis- 
ease, harvesting, or preparing must 
be culled out. Last, but not least, is 
quality. Those products making too 
rapid growth are apt to be too soft. 
Overgrowth causes lack 





The Color of the Ribbon and the Way in Which 
the Front Flap is Cut May Show the Value of 
the Prize for Which the Ribbon Stands 


to hold the flaps in place. Cut the front 
flap so as to have two points on the first 
prize ribbon, one point on the second, and 
none (straight across) on the third, 
fourth, ete. A gummed sticker is pasted 
on the back flap, in order that the name 
and place of the winner may be inscribed. 





of flavor. Over ripeness 
or wilting leads to loss 
of good eating qualities. 
Products that have made 
too slow growth are 
tough, woody, or bitter. 
The number of speci- 
mens in each entry will 
vary as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. ‘The prepa- 
ration of each varies also. 
In° general, however, 
washing is best done 
with a sponge or cloth 
before the dirt dries on. 
With the root crops, about 
two inches of the stems 
should be left on. Clip- 








iY ’ 





ping should be done with 

shears or a sharp knife. 

With leeks and radishes, 

the entire tops should be lett on. If itis 
late in the season, the entire tops on the 
root crops are removed and the scar is 
neatly trimmed. In the case of corn, 
the husk should be removed and the butt 
neatly cut down. The greens and gar- 
nishes are generally left with the roots 
on, but the roots should be as carefully 
washed as the tops. 


TABLE FOR PREPARING PRODUCTS 


Several Dried Plates ; 
specimens roducts lots 

by number y measure of five 
String beans’ Peas Okra 

Peas in pod Beans Peppers 
Brussels Tomatoes 
_sprouts Sweet corn 


Root Crops Properly Prepared 





The ribbon with the flap turned back il- 
lustrates this. As a finishing touch, 
some sort of a button should be attached 
to the ribbon. If nothing better can be 
found, a brass fastener will suffice. But- 
tons are better. Buttons can be pur- 
chased at a cost of $14 a thousand. Any 


(Continued on page 87) 


THOUSANDS CENSUS 
JOBS OPEN TO TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete 
changing of many government departments. The 19.0 
census opens up 5000 clerical positions. Teachers are 
specially fitted notonly to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free list of positions 
obtainable and free sample questions by éropping a 
posal at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. K 

ochester, N. Y. Immediate action is necessary as the 
examinations are likely to be announced any day now. 
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Ratifying Woman's ig 








Constitution a 
Health is the first article of the consti- na 
tution that woman demands. ity 
Her new political and industrial power is of of F 
slight value to her unless she first has the i 
physical power to use it—to enjoy it. le 
For the nervous or overworked woman, for Fi 
the run-down or anaemic woman, the woman ee 








with ‘‘no appetite’”’— 


pANHEUSER-BUsc). 


o 
— 
: REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
# 


Liquid -Food-Tonic 













is of inestimable benefit. Taken with the 
meals and before retiring, it will quickly 
build up new strength and vigor and 
will stimulate in her a healthy appetite 
and rest-giving sleep. 


All druggists—most grocers. Contains 
not less than 15% solids. Alcoholic con- 
tents not in excess of !/10 of one percent. 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LoulIs, U. S. A. 





DALSIMER SHOES 
Com fort with Style 


ae The wide range of sizes carried by us 
FREE! cone A re onablos isto At yo on fect —. 
929 enabdiss us to fit you per ectl ¥. 
The Feet Valuphje iy bemna Son « bn the cause and 
cure 0 oot troudles an jow you My 
By LEON S. DALSIMER, M. D. wear attractive and stylish shoes ij 

Most foot troubles come from poor fitt ting. For forty solidcomfort. The boo'let alsc 20 pi ire 

ars Dalsimer Shoes have been recognized sor their on =< escribes our full line of tite 
mfortable Fit, Unexcelled Quality and ‘Good Sty! 


MenandC tithes 
Send for it oe fit 'S. DALSIMER & SONS, 1240 Market St, Philadephia, Pa. 2 
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AFTER 


Permit no one to see you looking otherwise ; 
injure your welfare! Upon the impression you cons 


"BEFORE 


N THIS DAY anv AGE attention to your appearance 
is.an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most 


" will 
tantly 


out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as at- | make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
tractive as possible; for your own self-satisfaction, which to be your ultimate destiny? My ne w Nose-Shaper, 
is alone well ate zone efforts, but you will find t': te “TrRADOS’’ (Mi odel 24) corrects now ill-she ape d noses with- 
world in general j ng you gree ‘ly, if no »t wholly, by yo out operation, quickly, safely a “d permanently s pk unt ar 
**loo! b Heratoct it cape to “‘look your best’’ at all Uned. does not inte arte Ire with ¢ one’s daily occupation, being wo nen atnight. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, FACE SPECIALIST 1264 ACKERMAN BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

















300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


Literature. 














FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
“27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
28 More Fables froin Afsop 
29 Indian Myths—&ush 
*140 Nursery ‘ales— 7a)‘lor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*; Little Plant People— Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeain—A/i//es 
“31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—A/aguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
*245 Three Biily-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*24 Stories from Grimm— 7av/or 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aciter 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—fezte: 
33 Advenuturesof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Frieuds—JA/avne 
*yo Wings and Stings—//alijax 
*41 Story of Wool —AMayve 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—JcCabhe 
‘45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aezler 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
+269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Kuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘lails—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*17 Greek Myths—Adingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Afeicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—/iest 
*10o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sieeping Beauty aud Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Reiztes 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezler 
176 Norse Legends, 11—Rezle» 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—A/cCabe 
*289 The Snow Maun, The Little Fir- 
‘Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Aayne 
*51 Story of Flax—A/laynue 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air aud Dry Soil Planuts)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board— Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Houey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
+4 Story of Washington—Aeites 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCate 
*oL Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—Aush 
*s54 Story of Columbus—A/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—/cCabe 
57 Storyof louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 








*60 Children of the Northland 

*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 

*64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 

*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Aaker 

#66 Child Life in the Colonies—LIII 
(Virginia)— Baker 

*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 

*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCabe 

*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 

*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud some of Her Sisters 

*166 Louise on the Rhine aud in Her 
New Home, (Vos. 164, 165,766a1¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 

*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades, 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—Ffaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Hali/ax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 


and 





*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 
*312 Legends trom Many Lands— 
Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
493 Story of Silk—Avown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezles 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
aud Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 ‘The Sky Faini!y—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
“97 Story ofthe Norsemeu—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—AM/cCadbe 
*ag Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— McCaie 
+106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
sou—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc/ee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steain—A/cCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—Mc&ride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Bakes 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 








THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 82 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chineseand ‘Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 

History and Biography- 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Liou-Hearted, The 

Black Frince)—Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellingtou, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

“189 Stories of Heroism—BSush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia— Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 











| New Titles Recently Added to This List 


275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young (Grade 5) 
301 Patriotic Bushy Tails (Grade 2) 

305 Wee Willie Winkie (Grade 8) 

| 306 Howe’s Masquerade (Grade 8) 

! 307 The Chariot Race (Grade 7) 


308 Story of Peter Rabbit (Grade 2) 

310 Story of Frances Willard (Grade 6) 
311 Story of Jerusalem (Grade 7) 

312 Legends from Many Lands (Grade 4) 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland (Grade 5) 
Send for a copy of our new descriptive catalogue of the Instructor Literature Series 








*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
“181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Retler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*31 Story of DeSoto—AHalfeld . 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retle 
*83 Story of Printing—AfcCahe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—feiler 
*85 Story of Patrick Heury 
*86 Aimericau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Auash 
*8g Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Eugene Field— McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
“207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
aud Murillo— Cransion 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropeanu History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged) — 
Aingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 

*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—Dela Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—Lakamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
#234 Poems Worth Kuowinug—Book 
tI—Intermediate—Faxzon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald | 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —AMcFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
+114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
*115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 


River 








*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 

“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Peunsylvania—March 

*540 Story of ‘Tennessee— Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 ‘Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne * 

#25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryaut’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

¥*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Suowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 ‘The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*222 Kiugsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘The Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 

*225 ‘feunyson’s Poems—Selected 

(For various grades) 

226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 

229 Responsive Bible Readings 

*258 ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 

*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 

277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 

*284 Story of Little Nell— Smith 

*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


and 





It is 

















SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Loung/ellow + 
*15 Sunowbound—/VArttier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Riltfrom 
the Town Pump—AHawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, o the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysoun—AHallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*I93 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 


214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘ales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected ; 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames ; 

*235 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—faron 

*238 Iamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Miad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Aneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture— Heilig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo— Hugo 

254 StoryofThe Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged— Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

‘311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wison 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Ardeu—Zennyson t 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Aucient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster F 
*151 Gold Bug, The—Poe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—SAyron + 
¥154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
aud selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzih 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
aud selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced— Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Miustrel— Scott 
Introduction and Canto I + 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


Lake— 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 








“Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indicated 
by an asterisk (*) 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 








Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 











1@-Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXT BOOKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


Book I---For 



































INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIE: Third Grade 
Graded Language and 
and Composition Beginners 
= in Language 
> THIRD GRADE v rarice 
Book Il--For 
i the Fourth 
Grade 
jer} | 10 CENTS 
PER COPY 











E have just published the first 
two volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects, 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are nowin print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 

4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 


“Graded Lang and C ition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication._ 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 





Inexpensive 
The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and C tion” Series is 





equally as advantageous ‘either in free text 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free text book districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How to Make a Sitecees of the 
School Fair 
(Continued from page 85) 


design can be made up into a button. 

The colors of the ribbons should be as 
follows: first prize, blue; second, red; 
third, white; fourth, yellow; fifth, green ; 
sixth, purple; seventh, black; eighth, 
orange; ninth, brown. 

For marking exhibits it is best to use 
a score card that has been made official 
by the fair association, in order that 
uniform standards will become estab- 
lished among exhibitors and judges. 
Good forms of scores follow: 


SCORING VEGETABLES 


Uniformity of sample 15 points 
Trueness to type 

Size 10 points 

Shape 10 ‘ 

Color 10 ‘“ 

Surface 5 : ‘**- 

Texture 5 ‘“ 40:- 
Freedom from blemishes 10 ‘“‘ 
Quality S5 «* 

100 
CORN Flint & Sweet Dent Pop 
Maturity & seedcondition 20 25 20 
Uniformity 1 15 15 
Kernels 15 15 -15 
Weight of ear 10° --15: * 10 
Length and properties 10 10 10 
Butts 10 a Ho 
Tips 5 5 5 
Spaces between rows 10 5 10 
Color 5 5 5 
100 100 100 
POTATOES 
General appearance 20 
Type 25 
Soundness 12 
Vitality 13 
Cooking 30 
100 


Each judge should have a bunch of 
cards marked 1, 2, 3, etc. As soon as 
an exhibit receives its placing, a card 
should be put on it and the judge move 
on to the next class. ‘The recorder fol- 
lows the judge and writes the name of 
the winner on the tag bearing the ex- 
hibitor’s number and also records the 
placing on his ‘‘master sheet.’’ ‘This 
master sheet is a form upon which every 
prize is tabulated, totaled, and checked. 
In a eash prize fair, a master sheet is 
essential to facilitate the work of book- 
keeping. A receipt should be required 
from each exhibitor upon the payment of 
a premium. This plan is businesslike 
and serviceable in checking errors in fig- 
uring. No cash prizes should be distrib- 
uted until the day following the fair. 
The awarding of the ribbons, however, 
is one of the big events of the evening. 

The evening program should have sev- 
eral distinct features. Demonstrations 
should be a main feature. They must 
also be examples of what the children 
have actually studied and learned in 
school. Music adds life and zest to the 
program and should never be omitted. 
A bit of dramatization is not out of place 
if worked along the line of some agri- 
cultural practice. A special speaker for 
the evening adds dignity and importance 
to the fair. Even a few impromptus 
are not amiss. The last and most im- 
portant number is the announcement of 
the prize winners and the awarding of 
the ribbons. Often this leads to bursts 
of enthusiasm on the part of the audience 
and the people go home well satisfied. 


Teachers are members of the most 
fundamental profession but one, and the 
least recognized but one—I mean of 
course that teachers come after mothers. 
I do not minimize fathers, but the tech- 
nique of bringing up a family belongs to 
mothers. Teachers, whether men or 
women, are like mothers ;—the astuund- 
ing thing is that so many of them, with 
poor equipment, with poor pay, without 
assurance—in most states—against the 
poorhouse, retain a warm, human inter- 
est in boys and girls, and accomplish 
miraculous things for them against un- 
believable odds.—Julia C. Lathrop, 
Chief Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. 





“Oh isn’t it wonderful’’? that’s what you will say 
when you turn to pages 10 and 11 of this magazine. 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


If anything external vexes you, take 
notice that it is not the thing which dis- 
turbs you, but your notion about it, which 
notion you may dismiss at once if you 
please. —Marcus Aurelius. 


THE RICH GIVER 


He’d seven dollars in the bank, but mil- 
lions in his heart, 

And never failed when duty called to 
fully do his part. 


And I believe he helped the world to | 


meet its meed of care 
As well and as effectively as any billion- 
aire. 


He gave his time, he gave his heart, he 
gave his soul and mind, 

When sympathy was needed, or a touch 
of humankind. 

He ever rose responsive to the sadly 
urgent call, 

And to his fellows in distress he richly 
gave his all. 


And more than that no man can do, no 
matter what his pelf. 

No gift is richer than the gift of him 
who gives himself. 

And that is why I’ve envied him who 
played so well his part 

With seven dollars in the bank and mil- 

lions in his heart. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


WHAT IS YOUR ONE GREAT 
DESIRE? 


The thing. you want—what is it? 

No matter what it is—pay the price 
and you may have it. 

But will you be happy with it when 
you get it? 

You have seen men seek wealth, feme, 
honor, position, achievement, attainment. 

You have seen them pay high prices 
for these things—and make the purchase. 

But you have seen men who had at- 
tained, achieved, and acquired much— 
men with gaunt cheeks, gray heads, 
trembling hands, and great hollow eyes 
that ached with weariness and disillusion- 
ment. 

When finally you have paid over the 
price—that for. which you have. labored 
a lifetime—and received the object of 
your soul’s longing, will you too look out 
upon a world without sunshine? 

It is your most serious problem. 

Why pour out your best for bitter 
fruit? 

There is no permanent satisfaction or 
happiness in anything—material or other- 
wise—outside of yourself. 

Wealth is good. 

Fame is good. 

Honor is good. 

Attainment and achievement are good. 

But all of these—and all other exter- 
nal things, seen and unseen, are only in- 
cidental to the one great ideal of human 
life, which is: 

A Spvirit—within—having power to en- 
joy all these things—or to be happy with- 
out them.—Arthur W. Newcomb in ‘‘The 
Business Philosopher.’’ 


NUGGETS 
Our ideals are our better selves.—A. 
Bronson Alcott. 


Ideals we do no’ make. We discover, 
not invent, them.—Charles H. Park- 
hurst. 

The true ideal is not ee to the 
real, nor is it any artificial heightening 
thereof, but lies in it; and blessed are 
the eyes that find it.—Lowell. 


The ideal is the only absolute rea; 
and it must become the real in the in- 
dividual life as well, however impossible 
they may count it who never tried it.— 
George Macdonald. 

God hides some ideal in every human 
soul. At some time in our life we feel 
a trembling, fearful longing to do some 
good thing. Life finds its noblest spring 
of excellence in this hidden impulse to 
do eur best.—Robert Collyer. 


Faith carries present loads, meets pres- 
ent assaults, feeds on present promises, 
and commits the future to a faihful, 
God.—D. L. Cuyler. 


There is, perhaps, no work more sub- 
lime than that. which is accomplished 
by prayer. There is no labor, perhaps, 
more useful— Victor Hugo. 
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SmartVelourPlush Coat 


Just look at this beautiful coat 


that we are offering for only $1.00 down 
and the balance in small monthly payments. 


This ettractive winter coat is made of a fine 


grade 


of mercerized velour plush, which is one of the sea- 


gon’s newest and most attractive coatings. 


collar, cuffs and pockets areof rich beavertexc 
plush in striking contrast. Collar may be w 
illustrated or in open lapel effect as shown in 


The 
rushed 
orn as 
circle. 


Coat has all around belt of self material trimmed 
with buckles. The back of the coat is cut in newest 
style with fullness above the waistline and loose 
tailored folds below the belt. Furthermore on either 
side are loose tabs of self material ornamented with 


buttons, The entirecoat is lined throughout 


fine grade of fancy pattern mercerized lining. 


wi.ha 
Coat 


{s furnished in Burgundy, Navy blue, Green or 


Victory blue. Lergth 48 inches. Sizes 34 
Mention size and color wanted. 


to 4, 


Order by No. E-25. Only $1.00 with order; $3.86 


monthly; total price $23.95. 


For large women, bu-t size 45 to 61 allow $3.00 


more, Order by No. E-26, 


Price $26.05, 


6 Months to Pay 


Order this bargain on our liberal credit terms. No 


need to 


pay all down to get the very latest styles and amazing values 
{n anything you want to wear. We trust honest people no 


matter where they live. Buy the easy way! Send to 


day for 


this offering and see for yourself what a big advantage It is 


to buy on credit from us. Act now, 


Order Now 


Thousands will be sending for this bargain. It will 
come first served. 


Mcil coupon with $1.09 P. O. 


be first 
Orcer, 


Take advantage of this bargain before it is too late. Send 


the coupon now. 


=EImer Richards Co, es0 


Dept. 3237 


West 35th Street, Chicago 


Ienclose $1.00. Send Coat. No.E-25, (£ztra size E-26.) 


Cok- -y" Size. 





il om net eatiefied with the Ladies’ 
and get my payment back vices © t will pay 


‘oat, I can return it 


tho ad- 


Vertioed Price, $23. 26, (extra sizes $3.06 extra) Ob Our terms 
of $1. thly. 


with coupon, balance $3.86 mon 








Post Office. State 





If you want our Free Book of Men’s, Women 
and Children’s Wearing Apparel put X ts 


C 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 


Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 
= Seeley’s Question Book Fsxs- er Beitevi 


Teachers, by-DR. LE 

rg nal ee of 
Peda: in the New Jersey State Normal School, nton, N. J., whose 
saan io eae to teachers generally as the author of “ History of Ed- 
ucation,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics : 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no 
| other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
| Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 

phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 
Seeley’s Questio Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 


See 

















class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc, ; vite 
pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


456 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 


Ever Da Plan Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo. -‘They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material. Be tS - _ 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- A , 1 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helpsin Drawing 
- Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 

ranged by IN 


The Year’s Entertainments srces"t, ine 


contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools, The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book, ms 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 
| ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. f 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5% x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


WRU ARC) 














Compiled and ar- 





* Qntectamments 




















Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans......................0666 seseeceeees 2.25 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with ‘fans,Gne™........ 2.00 
All Three of the above books..................... See Fenians Leni hp asbosbsusenses 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °'therS¢sley’s Question Bow se eeees 2.50 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments............... 2.30 
Order Now and Pay November 15th If More Convenient 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Book of Poster Pattern 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 


Posters are one of the fads of the 
day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 








Che JUNIOR ways a source of enjoyment to the 
INSTRUCTOR pupils. No other magazine has ever 
[ nccetceremoenrees offered such attractive Poster Pat- 


terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, The Junior Instructor Poster 

Supplement contains 30 full-sized 

patterns representing the most 

popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 

| ing characters known to every 
child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothv’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The con- 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
patterns, 





Poster. Supplement 

















Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 
{2 Please remit by Post Office Money Order. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





October 1919 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








A REASON FOR GIVING IT 


‘*Let me give you a piece of advice.’’ 
‘*Why, what’s the matter with it?’’ 


OF TWO EVILS 


than to have a wife who can cook but 
won’t do it?’’ ‘‘Yes; to have one that 
can’t cook and will do it.’’ 


UNUSUALLY HONEST 


The compositor must have been abso- 
lutely inspired when he made the types 
say, ‘‘The doctor felt the patient’s purse 
and declared there was no hope.”’ 


TRUE OF TOO MANY 
Suspected Traveler—I tell you I am an 
American. French Sergeant—Sing the 
words of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
‘*T can’t.’’ ‘*Pass, monsieur. You are 
an American.’’ 


THEY ARE THICK THERE 

**Things seem crowded here in Swit- 
zerland.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said the landlord, 
**they are.’’ ‘‘ All sorts of people about. ’’ 
‘*Quite so, sir. Do you mind rooming 
with an ex-king?”’ 

RAIN BETTER THAN POLITICS 

Election Agent—That was a good long 
speech our candidate made on the farm- 
ing question, wasn’t it? Farmer—It 
wasn’t so bad; but a couple o’ nights’ 
good rain wud done a sight more good. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
“Are you satisfied with your new 
cook?’’ ‘‘I’m in doubt how to express 
myself,’’ said young Mrs. Torkins. ‘‘If 
I say I’m dissatisfied she’ll leave, and if 
1 admit that she is a treasure the neigh- 
bors will steal her. ’’ 


NOT WHAT HE MEANT 
*“Now in case anything should go 
wrong with this experiment,’’ said the 
professor of chemistry, ‘‘we and the lab- 
oratory with us will be blown sky high. 
Now come a little closer, boys, in order 
that you may follow me.’’ 


NOT THE SAME THING 


Dissatisfied Householder—Do you mean 
to say that this meter measures the 
amount of gas we burn? Gas Collector 
—I will enter into no controversy, sir; 
but I may say that the meter measures 
ne amount of gas you will have to pay 

or. 


GOOD ADVICE TO WRITERS 


‘‘T put in the French phrases here and 
there,’’ said the would-be author, ‘‘to 
give the book an atmosphere of cul- 
ture.’’ ‘‘That’s all right,’’ said the pub- 
lisher, ‘‘but it would have helped still 
more if you had put in alittle good Eng- 
lish here and there. ”’ 


CALLED THEM ‘‘NUTS’’ 


A Methodist centenary speaker at 
Chio State University began an address 
to the students the other morning in this 
way: ‘‘Now, I’m not going to talk very 
long, but if you get what I’m going to 
say in your heads, you’!! have the whole 
thing in a nutshell.’’ And he looked sur- 
prised when a roar of laughter followed 
his unintentional slam. 


A MATTER OF COLOR 

A few years ago when an African king 
was being entertained in London, he was 
much taken with an American woman of 
great beauty whom he met at a dinner. 
The lady did her best to please the dusky 
monarch and evidently succeeded, for he 
said to her as they parted, ‘‘Ah, madam, 
if heaven had only made you black and 
fat, you would be irresistible!’’ 


SHE COULD SYMPATHIZE 


The new Swedish cook, who had come 
into the household during the holidays, 
asked of her mistress, ‘‘Where bane 
your son? I not seeing hem round no 
more.’’ ‘‘Myson?’’ replied the mistress, 
pridefully. ‘‘Oh, he has gone back to 
Yale. I miss him dreadfully though. ’’ 
‘*Yes. I know ycost how you feel. My 
| brother, he bane in yail saix times sence 
| Thanksgiving. ”’ 





**Is there anything more exasperating |- 





‘THE HANDS THAT. WORK THE TYPEWRITER 


ARE THE HANDS THAT RULE THE SPEECH 


**T see you have quit using long words 
in yourspeeches.’’ ‘‘Had to quit,’’ re- 
plied Senator Sorghum. ‘‘ My new stenog- 
rapher can’t spell ’em.”’ 


A SLOW TRAIN 
**Is this a fast train?’’ asked the trav- 
eler of the conductor. ‘‘Of course it is,’”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I thought it was. 
Would you mind my getting out to see 
what it is fast to?’’ 


HAD TO WORK FOR IT 
Farmer (after the patriot has milked 
his first cow)—Well, friend, you’ve 
learned something you never knew be- 
fore, hey? City Chap—Verily, brother! 
I’ve just learned that the person who 
Says a cow gives milk is a liar. 


A SCIENTIFIC EXCUSE 
Hous* :eeper—What makes you so late 
with the :nilk these mornings? Milkman 
—Well, you see, mum, the law doesn’t 
allow us more than 25,000,000 bacteria to 
the gallon, an’ you wouldn’t believe how 
long it takes to count the little varmints. 


BOTH NEEDED LUBRICATION 

**So yeu and Nexdore are not on speak- 
ing terms?”’ ‘‘We are not.’’ ‘‘What’s 
the trouble?’’ ‘*‘Why, he sent me a box 
of axle-grease and advised me to use it 
on my lawn mower.”’ ‘‘Well?’’ ‘‘Well, 
I sent it back and told him to use it on 
his daughter’s voice.’’ 


MIXED METAPHOR 


It must have been an Irish preacher 
who was vainly endeavoring to impress 
his congregation with the necessity of 
giving more earnest attention to his 
pearls of thought. He said: ‘‘Trying to 
impart knowledge to some folks is like 
pouring water on aduck’s back. It goes 
in one ear and out the other.”’ 


AN EASIER JOB 


‘“Why do you insist on telling me these 
horrible stories of ghosts and robbers 
while you are cutting my hair?”’ said a 
long-suffering customer to a talkative 
barber. ‘*I’m sorry, sir,’’ replied the 
barber, ‘‘but, you see, when I tell stories 
like that to my customers their hair 
stands on end, and it makes it ever so 
much easier to cut.’’ 


HIS LARGE FAMILY 


“‘They tell me, Mr. Johnson, that you 
have quite a number of mouths to feed,’’ 
said the tourist. ‘‘Eh-yah!’’ replied Gap 
Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Arkansas. 
‘*Thirty-five of ’em, in round numbers.”’ 
‘Great Scott! Why, I understood that 
you had _ fourteen children, and——’’ 
‘‘Well,you don’t expect me and my wite 
and the nineteen dogs to starve to death, 
do you?’’ 


JOAN OF ‘‘ARK”’ 


History was the subject which the 
class was studying, and presently the 
teacher asked, ‘*‘Now, can any of you 
tell me who Joan of Are was?’”’ Pro- 
found silence. Some of the children 
looked in thoughtful speculation at the 
teacher, while others stared wildly 
around the room as if in hopes that the 
maps on the walls might answer the 


question. Then suddenly a hand waved 
wildly in the air, and asmall boy shouted 
2 ‘*Please, teacher, Noah’s 
wife!”’ 


THE WAY IT STRUCK HIM 
The artist was painting asunset. Red 
with blue streaks and green dots was 
scattered over the canvas. The old rus- 
tic, at a respectable distance, was watch- 
ing. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the artist, looking up 
suddenly, ‘‘perhaps to you, too, nature 
has opened her sky pictures, page by 
page? Haveyouseen the lambent flame 
of dawn leaping across the livid east; 
the red-stained sulphurous islets floating 
in the lake of fire in the west; the rag- 
ged clouds at midnight, black as raven’s 
wings, blotting out the shuddering 
moon?’’ *‘No,”’’ replied the rustic shortly ; 

‘*not since I signed the pledge. ’’ 


\ 
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Greatest Typewriter Bargain 
the World Has Ever Known 
Price Nearly Half! 


We Ship This Brand New Oliver to You for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 
Money Down—No Bank Deposit. No Agents Will Call. Be Your Own 
Salesman and Save $43. The Most Wonderful Offer Ever Made. 


This is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made to teachers. 
And it comes from the Oliver Typewriter Company itself—the foremost maker. 


Here is our plan. We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. Don’t send a dollar—no, 
not one penny. Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand new, 


latest model Oliver Nine. Try it for five days as if it were your own. 

This is an absolutely free trial. You are the sole judge. No one will influence you. The Oliver 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’’ to this offer! We know teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we trust 
them. If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $57 at the rate of $3.00 per month. If you don’t want it, 
send it back express collect. We even refund outgoing transportation charges. You cannot lose a cent. 


Learn Typewriting at Home 


This Oliver Nine gives you an opportunity to be- 
come an expert typist at home. It saves you the 
cost of a course at a business college. 

With the Oliver, typewriting is easier to learn. 
We include free, on request, the famous Van Sant 
system of touch typewriting. A similar course 
would cost you $40 at a business college. With this 
easy method, you can become very proficient and 
attain a better paying position. 

There is always a demand for proficient typists 
at good salaries. You can qualify for such a 
position. 

Expert typists are more and more taking dicta- 
tion from commercial phonographs. With your 
training, your can secure more than an ordinary 
position. Your education, combined with this 
training, opens up unlimited possibilities in the 
business world. 























Only $3.00 Per Month For Teachers 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified construction is the secret of Oliver 
lifetime durability. The Oliver has fewer parts 
than other standard typewriters. You can always 
depend on your Oliver. Don’t buy until you’ve tried 
an Oliver. And when you buy an Oliver you buy 
all typewriters—you save that money which 


Hurry! Don’t wait! Clip and fill out 
this os free coupon now. It is 
worth $43 to you. Prices may ad- 
vance, Act Today. 


| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1407 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, III. | 


[] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keepit, I will pay $57at the rate of $3 per month, | 


l used to cost us to sell you an Oliver. 


Canadian Price $72.00 


The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


| DE MIDE CINE IES 0 ees bases kncickccdecnesaeercercoetecces 

| This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 

choose to return the Oliver, I willship it back at your ex- | 

pense at the end of five days. 

| Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book — “The High Cost of Typewriters—the Reason and 

| the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information, | 


DUG voc ce scccccoesesccccsccneccecssecessecccoesceseserccssncseesecs | 


FUP UTR DUR aca canvg eas ssen 0s sie ease ceeneeeees Ceceasnssccesees | 


ory To You 


ke a See: 
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Over 700,000 Sold 


This is the famous Oliver used by all the 
big concerns It was formerly priced at $100. 

During the war we learned that it was un- 
necessary to have great numbers of travelling 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. Wewere also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. The 
price for the identical $100 Oliver is now $57. We 
undersell the wor!d. All because cf our tremen- 
dous production, factory-to-consumer plan and 
small profits. 

This is not a second-hand or rebuilt Oliver. 
Don’t let any one mislead you! You cannot 
equal this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A square deal, one-price 
plan for all, for you, as well as the biggest 
concerns. 








Don’t Wait 


Mail the coupon today for your free trial 
Oliver. Note in the coupon that you are not under 


‘the slightest obligation to buy. 


Or, if you want to know more about the 
Oliver, check the coupon for our free book, ‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,’’ and our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
It tells how your dollar does double duty. 

But whatever you do, don’t pass this great 
offer until you’ve clipped out the coupon. With 
the increased cost of labor and material we may 
not be able to repeat this offer, so act today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1407 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (69,01) 



















“Some People Brush Their Teeth as They Sweep— 
Leaving Little Piles of Rubbish in the Corners” 


How to Brush Your Teeth 


~~ * | 
ee = ——————— a 

"8 fi. Cleaning the Outside of : ; 

GMD | the Upper Side Teeth LAP-DASH brushing allows food particles to stay 

a between the teeth. Decay sets in, protective 
‘ i enamel is damaged, then a cavity appears. 

“ Chintiay che bahia This page is a guide to the right way to clean the 

| the Upper Side Teeth teeth. Mount it and hang it up to explain how the 




































, across. 
3. Cleaning the Outside of 


\ 5. Cleaning the Tops of enthusiastically. You 





i Lower Front Teeth. 


It is a rule of 


»~ 7. Cleaning the Inside of 
\ the Lower Front Teeth 











A teacher comments: “I can 
sincerely say the lesson was 
very impressive through your 
help.”’ 





simplest rule is the best, and the most easily remem- 
bered: “BRUSH THE TEETH THE WAY THEY Grow” 
—from the gums; not straight 


the Upper Front Teeth This series of photographs 
was posed especially for this 
announcement under the di- 


{ rection of a dentist of long Gite: comm 
| 4. Cleaning the Inside of | a scam 
_ | the Upper Front Teeth This Chart is just one of the Colgate Class- 

\ | room Helps for Dental Hygiene Lessons 


To help you arouse and sustain interest in the subject of “Good 
Teeth — Good Health” we freely offer you, as a teacher, the 
Colgate Educational Material which other educators write about 


the Lower Side Teeth awaken a new response to work-a-day hygiene lessons. 


This material consists of free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 

Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for your pupils (instructive 

: home reminders to brush the teeth), with other practical sugges- 
| 6. Cleaning the tions to aid you teach proper dental care. 


Colgate Class-room Helps can be sent to an individual 
teacher only once in any school year. Only teachers 
actually in charge of a class are entitled to supplies. 

















will find many helpful ideas in them to 


our Educational Department that these 


Solve the problem of 
enlivening your dental 
hygiene lessons—sen 
the coupon, properly 
filled out, today. 





7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 Colgate & Co. 
7 Dept.7 
@ 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ie I am a teacher in the 
7 school, 
7 District No............. .» having in my 


Will you please send me, free of charge 

7 for school work only, trial tubes and re- 
@ winder cards for all my scholars? You may 

7 ‘efer to (name of School Superintendent or mem- 
7 ber of School Board): 


direct Charge..........sscscseeceeeees scholars. | 








0 Your Name.,,..,.... fiielsancsscwimmsbonsitetinisssesgstavasnssssostense | 
A Town Population .............-:seseeeeeee 




















County..... State 5 
(If no Express Office in your town, write here accurate express shipping address 








(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 











Sent It Worth While? | 








